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third  period  of  the  history  of  the  church:  from  the  ro- 
mish bishop,  gregory  the  great,  to  the  death  of  the 
emperor  charles  the  great— that  is,  from  the  year  590 
to  the  year  814. 

Introductory  Eemarks. 

Another  theatre  was  opened,  at  this  period,  for  the  world- 
transforming  activity  of  the  Gospel ;  and  we  see  it  operating  in  a 
new  and  peculiar  manner.  In  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work,  we 
ohseryed  how  Christianity  united  itself  with  the  systems  of  culture 
in  the  old  world,  as  exhibited  under  the  form  of  Greek  and  Ko- 
man  nationality  ;  and  how,  when  the  harmonious  design,  founded 
on  the  principles  of  nature  and  humanity,  had  reached  its 
highest  point,  and  then,  by  suifering  itself  to  be  perverted,  was 
destroyed,  Christianity  was  the  means  of  introducing  a  new  and 
divine  element  of  life  ;  and  of  thereby  reanimating  the  race  lying 
under  spiritual  death,  and  of  elevating  it  to  a  far  higher  degree  of 
spiritual  development  than  it  had  hitherto  reached  :  whence  a 
new  creation  was  seen  arising  out  of  the  new  spirit,  but  retaining 
the  old  form. 

But  a  people  of  an  altogether  ruder  nature  now  present  them- 
selves to  our  notice  ;  and  to  these  also  Christianity  is  seen  im- 
parting the  germ  of  all  human  culture  in  the  seed  of  divine  life ; 
not,  indeed,  as  something  already  prepared  from  without,  but  so 
that  it  should  develope  itself,  as  something  essentially  fresh,  from 
within,  through  the  inward  impulses  of  divine  life,  corresponding 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  people. 
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It  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  later  movement  of 
Christianity,  that  the  new  creation  did  not  connect  itself  with  a 
culture  already  existing,  and  derived  from  another  root.  On  the 
contrary,  here  all  springs  forth  fresh  from  the  very  root  and  essence 
of  Christianity  itself,  and  we  come  to  the  source  whence  flowed 
the  whole  peculiar  life  of  the  middle  ages,  and  modern  culture. 

The  form,  indeed,  in  which  these  rude  people  became  acquainted 
with  Christianity,  was  not  that  of  the  pure  gospel ;  but  the  form 
of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  transmitted  from  the  early  ages,  in 
which,  as  the  history  of  its  development  shews  us,  the  divine  word 
was  mingled  with  many  heterogeneous  elements.  Still,  amid  the 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble  of  debasing  human  notions,  concealed 
though  it  was  by  these  foreign  additions,  the  one  ever  firmly 
standing  ground  of  faith  in  the  redeeming  love  of  the  heavenly 
Father,  revealed  in  Christ,  and  in  Him  as  the  redeemer  of  sinful 
mankind,  could  yet  proclaim  its  divine  energy  for  the  conversion, 
the  edifying,  and  illumination  of  humanity  ;  and,  in  such  a  way, 
that  it  might  be  implanted  as  a  principle  therein,  being  given, 
for"  this  it  was,  as  the  element  out  of  which  the  reaction  must 
begin  against  all  the  strange  and  heterogeneous  mixtures  of  which 
we  have  spoken. 

We  trace  this  reaction,  in  union  with  the  development  of  church 
tradition,  through  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  while,  on 
the  one  side,  these  strange  elements  assume  continually  a  firmer 
consistency  ;  so,  on  the  other,  we  see  the  reaction  of  the  original 
Christian  consciousness,  which  was  directly  opposed  to  them, 
becoming  stronger  and  stronger,  till  it  acquired  the  force  of  a 
process  penetrating  and  renewing  the  entire  church.  Nor  was 
there  wanting  at  the  same  time  a  fountain  of  the  divine  word,  in 
the  letter  of  Scripture,  not  in  like  manner  exposed  to  pollution, 
through  which  the  church  might  learn  to  distinguish  the  original 
Christianity  from  its  later  additions,  whenever  it  desired  to  com- 
plete the  purifying  of  the  Christian  conscience. 

The  manifest  mixture  of  Christianity  with  foreign  elements, 
may  be  proved  by  this  particular  fact,  namely,  that  the  idea 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  lowered  from  the  spiritual  and  inward 
to  the  sensual  and  outward  :  instead  of  the  constant  inward  and 
spiritual  communion  with  the  kingdom  of  God  by  faith,  a  constant 
outward  communion,  by  set  and  visible  forms,  was  introduced ; 
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instead  of  the  common  spiritiical  priestliood,  an  especial  outward 
priesthood  was  established  as  an  essential  medium  of  communion 
with  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus  the  idea  of  that  kingdom  was 
converted  more  and  more  into  the  form  of  the  Old  Testament 
theocracy  ;  and  hence  the  church  of  Christ  was  obliged  to  assume 
the  character  of  an  outward  visible  theocracy,  which  necessarily 
involved  a  manifold  mixture  of  Jewish  and  Christian  principles. 

But  the  Old  Testament  form  which  the  church  thus  assumed, 
was  a  transition  point  for  the  rude  people,  who  were  not  as  yet 
able  to  receive  the  gospel  in  its  pure  spirituality,  as  the  rule  of 
life,  and  who  needed  the  discipline  of  the  law.  They  were  hereby 
prepared  for  the  attainment  of  spiritual  maturity,  to  which  the 
way  was  opened  through  the  reaction  grounded  in  Christian  con- 
sciousness. 

The  new  creation  of  Christianity  which  we  have  now  to  consider, 
had  its  beginning  with  the  rude  people,  especially  of  German 
origin,  who  had  formed  their  settlements  in  the  ruined  provinces 
of  the  Eoman  Empire,  which  they  themselves  had  overthrown, 
and  were  now  erecting  another  stage  for  the  display  of  human 
progress  in  the  West.  It  is  of  vast  importance  for  the  under- 
standing of  this  whole  new  period  of  church  history,  to  consider 
how  Christianity  was  first  planted  here  ;  and  we  shall  comprehend 
all  that  pertains  to  this  subject  under  one  point  of  view.  Some 
of  the  details  thus  given  belonged  chronologically  to  the  earlier 
centuries  ;  but  we  passed  them  over  as  having  little  connection 
with  the  development  of  Christianity  in  the  old  Romish- Greek 
world. 
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SECTION    FIRST. 

the  relation  of  the  christian  church  to  the  world:  its 

increase  and  limits. 

1.  In  Europe. 

Many  of  the  tribes  of  German  origin,  which  during  the  mi- 
gration in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  planted  themselves  in 
Gaul,  were  converted  to  the  faith  by  their  intercourse  with  the 
Christian  inhabitants.  Pious  bishops  and  abbots,  as,  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries,  an  Avitus  of  Vienne,  a  Faustus  of  Rhejii, 
and  a  Csesarius  of  Arles,^  exhibited  in  these  lands,  by  the  example 
of  a  life  of  unwearied  and  deveted  charity,  the  blessed  influence 
of  their  faith.  By  the  same  means  they  gained  for  themselves  the 
confidence  of  the  leaders  of  the  rude  people,  inspiring  love  and 
confidence  in  the  people  themselves,  and  thus  contributing  greatly 
to  the  further  spread  of  the  gospel. 

Marriages  were  a  further  means  by  which  the  seed  of  Christianity 
was  conveyed  from  one  of  these   tribes  to  another.      Thus  the 

1  Caesarius  was  distinguished  by  his  zeal  both  for  the  bodily  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  lived;  for  the  eai'nestncss  with  which  he  communicated  re- 
ligious instruction  to  the  people,  in  private  as  well  as  by  preaching,  and  according  to 
their  necessities  ;  and  for  the  manner  in  which  he  relieved  their  temporal  miseries,  and 
redeemed  those  who  had  been  taken  as  bond  slaves.  In  order  to  render  help  to  the  dis- 
tressed, he  sold  the  vessels  of  the  clmrcli,  and  even  his  own  clerical  vesture.  Under  the 
difiScult  circumstances  produced  by  changes  of  government,  and  the  conflicts  between 
Burgundians,  East-Goths,  West-Goths,  and  Franks;  and  while  living  under  the  rule  of 
Arian  princes  to  whom,  through  difference  of  doctrine,  he  might  naturally  be  an  object 
of  suspicion,  he  was  yet  able,  by  the  reverence  which  his  purity  of  life  inspired,  by  the 
wisdom  with  which  he  managed  different  characters,  and  by  the  power  of  his  charity 
exercised  towards  all,  to  establish  his  influence.  Although  political  suspicion  exposed  him 
to  persecution,  his  innocence  was  victoriously  displayed  in  the  end,  and  the  honour 
which  he  gained  among  the  princes  of  the  foreign  tribes  became  so  much  the  greater. 
His  life,  written  by  his  scholars,  in  the  Actis  Sanctorum  Mens.  August.,  t.  vi.,  as  also 
the  fragments  of  his  sermons,  of  which  we  should  like  to  see  a  complete  critical  edition, 
afford  us  a  good  view  of  his  labours. 
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Burgundians,  though  not  in  the  safest  or  surest  way.  had  been 
converted  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century/  and  soon  after 
their  settlement  in  Gaul.  If  not  originally  instructed  in  Christian 
doctrine  by  Arian  teachers,^  they  were,  at  a  later  period,  by 
their  intercourse  with  Arian  tribes,  settled  in  these  provinces 
and  especially  with  the  West- Goths,  led  to  embrace  the  Arian 
creed.^  Nor  was  it  till  the  time  of  King  Gundobad,  who  lived  in 
strict  friendship  with  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  a  man  who  laboured 
with  untiring  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  whom 
the  king  diligently  consulted  respecting  religious  matters,  that 
the  Burgundian  princes  adopted  the  Nicene  doctrine.  In  the 
year  499  a  disputation*  was  held  between  Avitus  and  the  Arian 
clergy,  by  the  order  of  Gundobad,  whose  son  Siegismuud,  con- 

1  Orosius,  indeed,  in  his  Hist,  viii.  33,  speaks  of  them  as  Christians  ;  mentions  the 
change  which  Christianity  had  wrought  in  the  manners  of  the  people ;  and  the  account  of 
Socrates,  writing  so  far  from  the  scene  of  the  events,  vii.  30.  There  may  be  some- 
thing true  in  this,  but  it  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

2  This  is,  at  least,  conceivable;  for  we  have  no  definite  account  of  the  beginning  of 
their  conversion,  nor  any  better  means  of  accounting  for  their  later  perseverance  in 
Ar  Ian  ism. 

3  The  Arians  having  been  driven  out  of  the  Romish  church,  were  so  much  the  more 
anxious  to  disseminate  their  doctrine  among  the  people  not  yet  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, or  not  yet  firmly  grounded  in  their  Christian  belief.  We  have  already  remarked 
how  the  anti-Nicene  creed  was  likely  to  find  acceptance  among  a  rude  people.  We 
should  certainly  be  unjust,  did  we  pass  an  indiscriminating  sentence  upon  the  whole  of 
these  Arian  missionaries  and  clergymen.  According  to  that  which  is  known  to  us  from 
the  life  and  writings  of  Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Euspe,  and  from  the  history  of  the  perse- 
cutiou  under  the  Vandals  by  Bishop  Victor  de  Vita,  belonging  to  that  party,  we  may 
discover  indications  of  a  fierce  zeal,  to  which  the  spread  of  Arianism  was  of  more  worth 
than  that  of  the  gospel.  And  Bishop  Maximus  of  Turin  warns  people  against  those 
probably  Arian  priests,  who  made  it  appear  a  light  thing  for  men  to  become  Christians  ; 
saying  that  they  deceived  their  hearers  "fallacibus  blandimentis,"  favouring  the  custom 
among  the  German  people  of  compounding  by  fines  (compositiones)  for  every  species  of 
crime  ;  and  making  a  trade  of  absolution.  Ut  si  quis  laicorum  fassus  fuerit  crimen  ad- 
missum,  non  dicat  ille  :  age  poeuitentiam,  sed  dicat;  pro  hoc  crimine  da  tantum  mihi,  et 
indulgetur  tibi.  Horn.  x.  in  Mabillon,  Museum  Italicum.  t.  i.  p.  ii.  pag.  28.  But  we  are 
not  justified  in  taking  our  view  of  the  Arian  clergy  from  such  sources.  The  condition 
of  the  Burgundians  speaks  much  more  for  than  against  them.  When  at  the  religious 
conference,  held  under  king  Gundobad,  iu'the  year  499,  between  the  two  parties,  Avitus, 
bishop  of  Vienne,  declared  that  God  himself  would  testify  by  miracle  at  the  grave  of  St 
Justus,  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  offer  was  made  known  to  the  king,  the 
Arians,  on  the  contrary,  announced,  se  pro  fide  sua  manifestanda  facere  nolle,  ut  fecerat 
Saul,  et  ideo  raaledictus  fuerat,  aut  recurrere  ad  incautationes  et  illicita:  sufficere  sibi,  se 
habere  Scripturam,  quae  sit  fortior  omnibus  praestigiis.     See  Sirmond.  Op.  t.  ii.  p.  226. 

i  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  courtiers  endeavoured,  and  not  without  reason^ 
to  liinder  this  disputation,  saying,  Quod  tales  rixa?  exasperabant  animos  muUitudinis,  et 
(|Uod  non  poterat  alifjuiu  boni  ex  cis  provenire. 
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verted  to  the  Catholic  faith  during  his  father's  life,  by  the  labours 
of  Ayitus,  declared  himself  openly  for  it,  when  he  came  to  the 
throne  in  the  year  517.^ 

It  was  from  this  people  that  the  seed  of  Christianity  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  race,  which  exercised,  in  this  and  the  following  age, 
the  most  important  influence  on  the  history  of  the  West,  namely, 
the  Franks.  Chlotilde,  the  daughter  of  the  Burgundian  king 
Gundobad,  married  the  king  of  the  Salian  Franks,  Chlodwig. 
This  rude  warrior,  to  whom  religion  probably  seemed  a  matter  of 
little  weight,  and  who,  as  a  heathen,  might  allow  many  kinds  of 
worship  to  exist  together,  hindered  her  not  in  the  practice  of  her 
religion,  which  she  promoted  with  earnest  zeal.  She  was  anxious 
to  convince  her  husband  of  the  vanity  of  his  idols,  and  to  convert 
him  to  Christianity,  by  exalting  the  omnipotence  of  the  only  true 
God,  whom  the  Christians  honoured.  But  Chlodwig  was  accus- 
tomed, according  to  his  heathen  notions,  to  measure  the  power 
of  the  gods  according  to  the  success  in  war  which  they  afforded 
the  people  by  whom  they  were  worshipped.-  Hence  the  ruin  of 
the  Romish  empire,  from  which  the  worship  of  the  God  of  the 
Christians  was  derived,  appeared  to  him  as  a  proof  of  the  weak- 


1  The  question  now  arose,  whether  the  churches  which  bad  hitherto  been  used  by  the 
Arians  ought  to  be  consecrated  anew  for  the  orthodox  worship,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
heatlien  temples,  and  those  belonging  to  heretics ;  and  as  it  had  been  determined  a  few 
years  before  by  the  council  of  Orleans  (Aurelianense)  held  an.  511,  in  reference  to  the 
churches  used  by  the  West-Goths  as  Arians.  Avitus,  however,  opposed  such  a  proceed- 
ing, partly  from  fanaticism,  because,  he  said,  that  which  had  once  been  polluted  by  here- 
tics could  not  again  be  consecrated  to  a  holy  purpose  ;  but  also  from  many  striking 
principles  of  Christian  wisdom,  for  cause  would  be  given  to  the  heretics  if  their  churches 
were  taken  from  them,  to  complain  of  persecution:  Cum  Catholicam  mansuetudinem 
calumnias  haereticorum  atque  gentUium  plus  deceat  sustinere  quam  facere.  Quid  enim 
tam  durum,  quam  si  illi,  qui  aperta  perversitate  pereunt,  de  confessione  sibi  autmartyrio 
blandiantur  ?  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  their  orthodox  king  might  have  a  successor  who 
was  inclined  to  Arianism,  and  would  excite  a  persecution  against  the  orthodox,  in  retri- 
bution of  the  injustice  which  had  been  suffered  :  Non  sectae  suae  studio,  sed  ex  vicissi- 
tudinis  retributione  fecisse  dicetur,  et  nobis  etiam  post  mortem  gravandis  ad  peccatum 
reputabitur,  quicquid  fuerit  perpessa  posteritas.  Or  one  of  the  neighbouring  princes  in- 
clined to  Arianism  might  think  himself  justified  in  thus  showing  his  resentment  against 
his  Catholic  subjects.  The  council,  which  was  held  this  year,  after  the  publicly-de- 
clared conversion  of  Siegismund,  at  Epaona,  decided  according  to  the  views  of  Avitus. 
Canon  33. 

« 

2  Avitus  testifies,  in  his  letter  to  this  prince,  ep.  41,  that  when  the  heathen  princes 
were  exhorted  to  religious  conversion,  they  answered,  that  they  could  not  forsake  the 
religion  transmitted  to  them  from  their  forefathers.  Consuetudinem  generis  et  ritum 
paternje  observationis. 
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ness  and  nothingness  of  this  Deity.  He  permitted  her,  however, 
to  consecrate  their  first-born  son  to  her  God,  and  to  have  him 
baptized.^  But  the  child  died,  and  Chlodwig  assumed  this  as 
a  confirmation  of  what  he  had  said  of  the  God  of  the  Christians. 
Still  Chlotilde  prevailed  in  having  a  second  son  baptized.  This 
also  proved  sick,  and  Chlodwig  prophesied  its  death  ;  but  the 
pious  Chlotilde,  whose  faith  nothing  could  disturb,  prayed  to  her 
God  to  spare  her  child  for  his  own  honour  among  the  heathen. 
The  child  recovered,  and  she  announced  it  to  her  husband  as  a 
proof  that  her  prayer  had  been  heard.^  The  conversation  and 
example  of  a  woman,  so  zealous  in  and  for  her  faith,  could  hardly 
fail,  almost  unconsciously  to  himself,  to  make,  by  degrees,  a  deep 
impression  on  the  mind  of  her  husband.  To  aid  this  influence, 
there  was  that  also  of  some  remarkable  events,  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  work  strongly  on  the  senses  and  feeling  of  the  rude  Frank. 
Martinus,  bishop  of  Tours,  was  at  that  time  an  object  of  uni- 
versal veneration  in  France.  People  were  accustomed,  in  seasons 
of  temporal  or  spiritual  necessity,  to  seek  help  from  God  through 
his  intercession.  Afflicted  with  sicknesses,  they  hastened  to  his 
grave,  over  which  a  church  had  been  built.  Every  year  fresh 
instances  were  adduced  of  perjuries  there  confessed,  or  suddenly 
punished  by  divine  judgments ;  of  lunatics,  paralytics,  epileptics, 
of  blind  and  dumb,  there  restored  to  the  possession  of  their  senses.^ 
Even  dust  from  the  grave  of  Martin,  pieces  of  wax  candles  burnt 
there,  fragments  of  curtains  hung  before  it,  and  similar  things, 
sanctified  by  contact  with  the  tomb,  were  regarded  as  a  means  for 
working  miracles,   and  as  a  kind  of  amulets  for  the  averting  of 

1  With  the  witness  which  Gregoi7  of  Toiirs,  Hist.  ii.  27,  bears  respecting  Chlodwig, 
still  a  heathen,  in  486,  namely,  that  he,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  a  bishop  (probably 
Eemigius  of  Rheims),  promised  to  send  back  a  beautiful  vessel,  which  had  been  taken 
out  of  his  church  by  the  soldiers,  as  soon  as  his  share  of  the  booty  was  fixed.  This 
agrees  with  what  Avitus  says  to  him,  in  his  epistle,  respecting  the  reverence  which  he 
shewed  for  the  bishops  while  he  was  still  a  heathen.  Humilitas,  quam  jam  dudum  nobis 
devotione  impenditis,  qui  nuncprimum  professione  (after  his  late  baptism)  debetis. 

2  Similar  accounts  are  continually  met  with  in  the  history  of  missions  ;  compare,  for 
example,  what  is  related  in  the  journal  of  the  German  missionaries  in  the  East  Indies 
for  June  1832,  and  in  the  Missionary  Register  for  the  same  year,  p.  190. 

'^  Gregory  of  Tours,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  collected  all  the  accounts  of  this 
kind  in  his  four  books,  De  Miraculis  S.  Martini,  which  work,  for  all  who  wish  to  study 
the  life  and  manners  of  the  time,  contains  many  curious  things,  and  many  which  are 
interesting  in  a  psychological  point  of  view. 

\ 
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many  kinds  of  danger.     This  veneration  of  Martin  had  extended 
even  to  Italy  and  Spain. 

In  much  which  regards  these  circumstances,  apart  from  that 
in  which  fraud  may  have  been  concerned,  we  find  nothing  more 
than  what  has  been  related,  among  believing  Christians,  in  all 
ages,  respecting  answer  to  prayer  ;  except,  indeed,  that  in  this 
case,  a  strange  trust  in  human  mediation  was  added  to  pure 
Christianity.  The  whole  may  be  ascribed,  partly,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  genuine  confidence  ;  to  devotion ;  to  the  power  of  a 
spiritualized  imagination  working  both  on  the  bodily  and  mental 
faculties ;  partly,  to  the  severe  self-control  exercised  by  those  who 
sought  the  cure  of  their  disorders  ;^  while  the  ignorant,  yielding 
themselves  to  the  momentary  impression,  without  closer  inquiry, 
might  easily  mistake  an  accidental  concurrence  of  circumstances 
for  a  causal  connexion,  and  thus  altogether  neglect  to  seek  the 
proper  natural  causes  of  the  appearances  and  changes,  permitting 
the  extravagance  of  imagination  still  farther  to  enlarge  the  most 
wonderful  of  the  stories  told  of  the  miraclcLS  wrought  by  Martin. 
If  now  and  then  a  doubt  was  excited  when  the  statement  had 
too  startling  a  sound,  this  was  straightway  attributed  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  evil  spirit.^ 

These  wonderful  things,  exhibited  at  the  tomb  of  Martin,  were 
continually  related  by  Chlotilde  to  her  husband,  as  proofs  of  the 
omnipotence  of  the  God  whom  the  Christians  worshipped.  Chlod- 
wig,  however,  to  whom  the  whole  must  have  appeared  inexpli- 
cable, would  not  believe  what  she  told  him,  till  he  could  witness 
them  with  his  own  eyes.^ 

But  thus,  by  many  concurring  impressions,  Chlodwig  was  pre- 
pared for  a  change  in  his  religious  convictions,  when  this,  which 
could  not  otherwise,   perhaps,   have  been  actually  effected,  was 

1  Gregory  of  Tours  says,  respecting  the  cure  of  the  so-called  demoniacs,  and  of  those 
sick  of  fever,  that  they  could  only  obtain  a  cure,  si  vere  fuerint  pai'citas  et  fides  con- 
juuctae.  De  Mii-aculis  Martini.  1.  i.  c.  8,  and  that  one  who  returned  to  his  former 
indulgences  again  became  afflicted,  c.  18. 

2  Gregor.  Turonens.  1.  c.  t.  ii.  c.  32. 

3  Nicetas,  bishop  of  Triers,  wrote  to  the  Lombard  queen,  Chlodeswinde,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Chlotilde,  Audisti  ab  avia  tua  Chlotilde,  qualiter  in  Franciam  veniret, 
quomodo  dominum  Chlodoveum  ad  legem  Catholicam  adduxerit,  et  quum  esset  astutis- 
simus,  noluit  acquiescere,  antequam  vera  agnosceret.  Quum  ilia,  quae  suju-a  dixi,  pro- 
bata cognovit,  humilis  ad  Martini  limina  cecidit  et  bnptizari  se  sine  mora  permisit.  Bibl. 
Patr.  Galland.  t.  xii. 
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brought  about  by  a  remarkable  occurrence.  He  beheld  his  army, 
in  the  battle  which  he  fought  at  Ztilpich  (Tolbiacum),  a.d.  496, 
against  the  Alemanni,  in  the  utmost  danger.  He  had  supplicated 
his  gods  in  vain  ;  when  recollecting  what  had  been  told  him  of  the 
omnipotence  of  the  God  of  the  Christians,  he  directed  his  prayers 
to  Him ;  promised  to  devote  himself  to  his  service  ;  and  ascribed 
the  victory  which  he  gained  wholly  to  His  power.  Overjoyed 
at  the  impression  thus  made  on  the  mind  of  her  husband,  Chlo- 
tilde  sent  for  Kemigius,  the  venerable  bishop  of  Eheims,  who  now 
found  in  Chlodwig  a  willing  hearer  of  his  statements.  When  he 
described  to  him  the.  sufferings  of  Christ,  the  Frankish  warrior, 
seized  with  indignation,  exclaimed,  according  to  his  wont,  "Would 
that  I  had  been  there  with  my  Franks !  I  would  soon  have  chas- 
tised the  Jews."  The  festival  of  Christmas  was  chosen  for  the 
time  of  his  baptism,i  which  was  celebrated  with  great  solemnity. 
It  excited  vast  attention,'^  and  was  described  in  the  most  glowing 
terms  of  the  poetic-rhetoric  common  to  the  age.^  The  example 
of  the  king  affected  many  others ;  and  more  than  three  thousand 
of  his  soldiers  are  said  to  have  been  immediately  baptized.* 

Important,  however,  as  was  the  conversion  of  Chlodwig,  con- 
sidering the  constant  increase  of  his  power,  for  the  extension  of 
the  Christian  church,  yet,  like  that  of  Constantine,  it  was  of  such 
a  kind,  that  he  rather  allowed  his  former  modes  of  thinking  to  be 
clothed  in  a  Christian  form,  than  become  fundamentally  changed 
by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  His  worldly  political  interests  occu- 
pied him  too  much  ;  and  he  was  too  busy  in  warlike  concerns  to 
think  deeply  of  the  religion  which  he  had  thus  adopted,  or  to  be 

1  This  appears  from  tlie  letter  of  Avitus  to  Chlodwig,  already  quoted,  and  which  was 
written  shortly  after  his  baptism,  Ut  consequenter  eo  die  ad  salutem  regenerari  vos 
pateat,  quo  natum  redemption!  suae  cceli  dominum  mundus  accepit. 

2  As  Gregory  of  Tours  says,  Totum  teraplum  baptisterii  divino  respergitur  ab  odore 
talemque  ibi  gratiom  adstantibus  Deus  tribuit,  ut  sestimarent,  se  paradisi  odoribus 
collocari. 

3  The  misunderstanding  of  such  expressions,  and  symbolical  representations,  gave 
rise,  some  centuries  afterwards,  to  the  well-known  tradition  of  the  miraculous  preserva- 
tion of  the  oil-flask,  the  so-called  Ampulla  llemensis,  in  connexion  with  the  supposed 
confirmation  of  Chlodwig  with  the  Chrisma,  or  kingly  ointment. 

*  How  important  the  conversion  of  Chlodwig  was  for  the  diftusion  of  Christianity  among 
the  people  of  German  descent,  appears  from  the  congratulatory  epistle  of  Avitus,  above 
alluded  to.  He  expects  that  now  the  entire  people  of  the  Franks  will  be  converted;  and 
he  exhorts  the  king  to  promote  the  spread  of  the  gospel  by  embassies.  Ut  quia  Dcus,  &c. 
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able  to  learn  its  true  principles,  and  apply  tliem  to  himself.  As 
the  God  of  the  Christians  had  appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  a 
tutelar  deity  in  war,  he  was  anxious  to  secure  his  further  help, 
and  this  he  believed  he  should  be  able  to  effect  by  bestowing  rich 
presents  on  the  church.  He  was  well  pleased  in  being  furnished 
with  a  cloak  for  his  sacrilege,  when,  in  his  war  against  the  West- 
Goths,  who  were  Arians,  he  could  urge  as  a  pretext  for  the  under- 
taking, his  pretended  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God. 

The  supposed  conversion  of  vast  multitudes,  being  effected 
through  the  influence  of  their  princes,  it  was  natural  that  much 
should  be  merely  outward  ;  and  that,  even  when  Christianity  had 
assumed  the  place  of  the  ruling  religion  among  the  Franks,  there 
should  still  be  found  some  votaries  of  idolatry.  Thus  King 
Childebert  saw  occasion,  in  the  year  554,  to  pass  a  law  against 
those  who  would  not  allow  the  images  of  the  gods  to  be  removed 
from  their  estates.  The  Frankish  princes  also  sought  continually 
to  prove  their  piety  by  bestowing  rich  gifts  on  the  churches 
and  convents.  But  these  institutions  were  thereby  only  the  more 
exposed  to  the  lust  of  the  spoiler  ;  while  a  further  temptation  was 
offered  to  mere  worldly  men  to  press  themselves  into  the  offices 
of  the  church.  The  numerous  internal  divisions,  the  wars  and 
revolutions  which  took  place  in  the  Frankish  kingdom,  led  to 
fresh  barbarism,  and  retarded  the  civilizing  influence  of  Christi- 
anity. As  now  that  which  may  be  legitimately  accomplished  by 
a  church  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  is  modified  by  its  own  in- 
ternal condition,  so,  although  tlie  power  of  the  Frankish  kingdom 
greatly  promoted  the  extension  of  Christianity,  by  facilitating  and 
advancing  the  cause  of  missions,  some  proceeding  from  the  church 
of  the  Franks,  we  must  not  look  on  this  side  for  what  was  most 
remarkable  iu  them,  that  shattered  church  itself  requiring  a  new 
birth,  which  could  only  be  effected  by  an  influence  from  without. 
Then  followed  the  collision  which  originated  with  those  very 
countries  whence  the  most  remarkable  missions  were  sent.  Those 
islands  which,  on  the  one  side,  by  their  remote  tranquil  situation, 
were  especially  calculated  to  become  the  nurseries  of  Christianity, 
and  Christian  culture,  and  on  the  other,  were  adapted,  for  the 
same  reason,  to  aid  the  communication  of  both  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual good  to  mankind, — those  islands.  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, were  the  seats  in  which,  amid  the  solitudes  of  the  cloister, 
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the  men  were  formed  who  were  especially  fitted  to  become  the 
teachers  and  guides  of  a  rude  people.  We  must,  therefore,  direct 
our  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  history  of  Christianity 
in  those  islands,  which  took  so  important  a  part  in  the  extension 
of  the  church. 

With  regard  to  Ireland,  Patricius  had  left  behind  him  a  band 
of  scholars  prepared  to  labour  in  the  same  spirit.  Ireland  was 
the  seat  of  monastic  institutions  so  renowned,  that  they  obtained 
for  it  the  title  of  '•  Insula  Sanctorum,"  or  "  the  isle  of  saints." 
In  these  retreats  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  diligently  read,  and 
ancient  books  were  collected  and  studied  with  corresponding  zeal. 
Hence  arose  missionary  schools,  as  the  convent  at  Bangor,  founded 
in  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  century  by  the  venerable  Abbot 
Comgall.  A  British  bishop,  Ninyas,  having,  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  planted  Christianity  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Picts, 
in  Scotland,  the  Abbot  Columba,  about  the  year  565,  came  from 
Ireland,  and  established  the  gospel  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  Picts,  a  region  separated  from  the  southern  by  lofty  moun- 
tains covered  with  ice  and  snow.  The  Picts  whom  he  had  con- 
verted gave  him  the  island  of  Hy,  lying  to  the  north-west  of 
Scotland,  and  afterwards  reckoned  among  the  Hebrides.  Here 
he  founded  a  monastery,  which,  under  his  government  of  thirty 
years'  duration,  acquired  great  reputation,  and  became  a  remote 
station  for  the  cultivation  of  Biblical  literature,  according  to  the 
best  notions  of  the  time.  The  veneration  for  Columba  conferred 
so  high  a  degree  of  fame  on  this  convent,  that  its  abbots  were 
allowed  the  chief  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  neighbouring  people 
and  churches,  even  the  bishops*  subjecting  themselves  to  these 
officers,  who  were  only  priests.  The  island  was  named  after  him, 
St  lona  (the  names  Columba  and  lona  being  probably,  the  one 
the  Latin,  the  other  the  Hebrew  translation  of  an  original  Irish 
name),  St  Columba,  and  Columcelli,  Colum  Kill. 

Whilst  Christianity  was  thus  being  planted  among  the  Scots 
and  Picts,  to  the  northernmost  extremity  of  these  islands,  the 
Christian  church  in  ancient  Britain,  or  England,  was  shaken  from 
its  old  and  original  foundations.  The  Britons,  among  whom 
Christianity,  it  is  probable,  was  planted  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  missionaries  from  the  East,  in  the  latter  part  of  tlie 
second  century,  had  long  been  a  Christian  people,  but  many  cor- 
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niptions  prevailed  among  all  classes  of  the  community.  Unal)le 
to  repress  the  ruinous  invasions  of  their  old  enemies,  the  Picts 
and  Scots,  or  to  obtain  help  from  the  now  powerless  Romans,  they 
had  recourse,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  a  warlike  branch  of  the  great  German  race.  But  the 
Anglo-Saxons  made  themselves  masters  of  the  land,  leaving  the 
western  division  only  to  its  ancient  possessors,  and  founding  the 
kingdom  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy.  The  Britons  might  have 
now  done  much  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  people ;  but  the 
hatred  existing  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  pre- 
vented all  such  attempts.  It  was  not  till  a  century  and  half 
later  that  the  Bishop  of  Bome,  Gregory  the  Great,  a  man  full  of 
zeal  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  perpetual 
struggle  with  adverse  circumstances,  embraced  in  his  view  things 
far  and  near,  formed  the  plan  of  founding  a  church  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  An  impression  which  he  had  received  in  his  early 
years,  that  is  before  he  was  a  bishop,  and  was  still  the  abbot  of 
a  convent  in  Bome,  inspired  him  with  the  first  wish  to  accom- 
plish this  object.  While  walking  one  day  about  the  market- 
place, and  noticing  the  foreign  merchants  offering  their  wares  for 
sale,  his  attention  was  particularly  attracted  by  the  noble  appear- 
ance of  some  youths  who,  brought  from  abroad,  were  about  to  be 
sold  as  slaves.  He  inquired  respecting  their  country,  and  learnt, 
to  his  great  affliction,  that  this  people,  so  favoured  by  nature,  were 
wholly  destitute  of  the  higher  gifts  of  grace.  His  resolution  was 
immediately  taken  to  visit  their  land,  in  order  to  attempt  their 
conversion ;  and  this  design  he  would  have  accomplished  had  he 
not  been  recalled,  when  some  dfiys  on  his  journey,  by  the  then 
Bishop  of  Bome,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  Boman  community/ 
But  he  could  not  give  up  the  thought  of  this  mission,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  engaged  with  plans  for  its  accomplishment 
from  the  very  commencement  of  his  career  as  bishop  of  Bome. 
Thus  he  instructed  the  presbyter,  whom  he  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  church  possessions  in  France,  to  employ  a  por- 
tion of  the  money  collected  in  that  country  in  the  purchase  of 
Anglo-Saxon  youths,  who  might  be  offered  for  sale.  They  were 
to  be  sent  to  Bome,  accompanied  by  a  priest,  who,  in  case  of 
mortal  sickness,  might  administer  baptism  to  the  sufferer,  and  such 

1  Btda,  Hist.  Ang.  ii.  1.  A< 
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as  arrived  at  Rome  were  to  be  placed  in  convents,  and  there  in- 
structed and  brought  up.^  Gregory  probably  intended  to  employ 
them,  when  they  had  become  monks,  as  missionaries  among  their 
countrymen. 

An  occurrence  in  the  meanwhile  took  place,  which  was  espe- 
cially favourable  to  this  design.  Edilberth,  king  of  Kent,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  petty  monarchies  comprising  the  Heptarchy, 
had  espoused  Bertha,  a  French  Christian  princess,  and  who,  hav- 
ing free  permission  to  practise  the  rites  of  her  own  religion,  had 
brought  with  her  a  bishop,  Liuthard.  The  missionaries  received 
from  this  princess  a  ready  and  gracious  support.  Gregory,  at- 
tentive to  every  thing  which  could  further  his  designs,  was  pro- 
bably encouraged  by  this  circumstance  to  hasten  the  fulfilment  of 
his  plan.  Thus  in  the  year  596  he  despatched  a  Roman  abbot, 
Augustine,  with  a  numerous  train  of  followers,^  among  whom  were 
the  monk  Peter,  and  the  presbyter  Laurentius,  to  England. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  they  fairly  entered  upon  the  journey,  when, 
terrified  by  the  difliculties  and  dangers  with  which,  according  to 
report,  the  way  was  beset,  they  sent  Augustine  back  to  Gregory, 
with  an  entreaty  that  they  might  be  absolved  from  the  task  which 
they  had  undertaken.  But  Gregory  admonished  them  in  a  friendly, 
though  earnest  letter,^  to  fulfil,  with  the  help  of  God,  the  good 
work  which  had  been  commenced ;  since  it  was  far  better  not 
to  begin  what  is  good,  than,  having  begun  it,  to  cease  without 
effecting  it.  The  greater  the  labour,  the  surer  the  reward  of 
eternal  glory.  Gregory  commended  the  missionaries  on  their 
journey  through  France,  whence  they  were  to  embark  for  Eng- 
land, to  the  notice  of  the  Frankish  princes  and  nobles,  whose 
relationship  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  rulers  might  enable  them  to 
prove  useful  to  the  undertaking.  He  also  appointed  them  a  na- 
tive of  France  as  interpreter. ' 

In  the  year  597  Augustine  landed  with  forty  companions  on 
the  isle  of  Thanet,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Kent,  and  immediately 
acquainted  the  king  with  the  object  of  their  coming.  The  king 
arrived  the  next  day,  anxious  to  confer  with  them  respecting  the 

1  Ep.  1.  vi.  ep.  vii. 

2  Augustine  was  abbot  of  the  monastery  which  Gregory  himself  had  founded  when  he 
retired  from  the  world.    Monasterii  mei  preepositus,  1.  iv.  ep.  108. 

3  L.  vi.  ep.  li. 
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nature  of  the  design.  Impressed,  however,  with  the  dread  of  sor- 
cery, he  would  not  venture  to  hold  the  conference  under  cover, 
but  desired  it  to  take  place  in  the  open  air.  Augustine  happily- 
soon  inspired  him  with  confidence,  and  the  king  acknowledged 
that  he  was  convinced  that  men  who  came  so  far  with  the  design 
of  communicating  to  him  what  they  believed  to  be  the  highest 
good,  could  only  mean  what  was  just.  He  could  not,  however,  so 
easily  and  suddenly  forsake  the  religion  of  his  fathers  and  of  his 
people.  All  that  he  could  now  do  in  recognition  of  their  good 
will  was  this  :  he  would  allow  them  a  residence  and  provision  in 
his  town  of  Canterbury ;  and  it  should  be  permitted  them  to  con- 
vince as  many  as  they  could  of  the  truth  of  their  religion,  and 
then  to  baptize  them. 

The  missionaries  began  their  work  with  caution.  They  ac- 
cepted only  what  was  barely  necessary  for  their  support ;  and 
their  severe,  unselfish  course  of  life  procured  for  them  respect  and 
confidence.  An  old  ruinous  church,  existing  from  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  dedicated  to  St  Martin,  afforded  them  their  first 
station  in  the  public  worship  of  God.  Here  they  baptized  the 
new  converts,  and  held  their  religious  assemblies.  It  is  certain 
that  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  among  the  rude  people  was  aided 
by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  or  by  facts,  which  appeared  to 
the  multitude  in  the  light  of  miracles,  and  were  regarded  as  such 
by  Augustine.  Much  might  be  effected  by  impressions  of  this 
kind,  though  not  what  is  durable ;  and  the  missionaries  them- 
selves might  be  deceived  by  the  startling  events  of  the  moment. 
Yielding  to  the  influence  of  his  Christian  wife,  the  king  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  the  gospel,  and  was  baptized.  He  proclaim- 
ed, however,  that  though  he  publicly  acknowledged  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  he  did  not  intend  to  make  his  own  convictions  a  law 
to  his  subjects.  In  this  respect,  he  left  every  one  to  the  en- 
joyment of  his  freedom,  for  Augustine  had  taught  him,  that  the 
Christian's  worship  of  God  must  be  the  fruit  of  unrestrained  con- 
viction, and  not  that  of  outward  compulsion.  It  may  be  conclud- 
ed, indeed,  that  Augustine  had  received  instructions  from  the 
Roman  bishop  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  the  faith  by  admonition, 
by  evidence,  by  heart-winning  love,  and  not  by  force.  His  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  divine  worship,  especially  that  of  the 
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gospel,  and  the  spirit  of  charity  by  which  he  was  animated,  had 
led  Gregory  to  embrace  these  principles,  although  he  by  no  means 
always  acted  in  conformity  with  his  theory.^ 

But  the  king  was  not  backward  in  showing  especial  favour  to 
those  who  followed  his  example  in  respect  to  religion.  This  ex- 
ample, and  the  influence  of  the  prince,  together  with  the  sensible 
appeal  of  miracles,  which  it  was  believed  occurred,  induced  a  great 
number  of  people  to  be  baptized,  who,  as  was  seen  in  the  sequel, 

1  We  would  here  compare  tbe  instances  of  Gregory's  conduct,  in  this  respect,  with 
each  other.    When  Wind  zeal,  or  selfish  desire  and  passion,  using  religion  for  a  cloak, 
violently  assailed  the  Jews  in  the  free  observance  of  their  rites,  secured  to  them  in  their 
synagogues  by  ancient  law,  Gregory  appeared  as  their  champion,  and  declared  himself 
utterly  opposed  to  such  proceedings.     To  this  conclusion,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  he  could  only  be  led  by  pure  love  of  justice,  and  by  zeal  for  the 
preservation  of  legal  order,  because  here  an  attempt  was  made  to  snatch  from  the  Jews, 
by  bold  invasion,  that  which  had  been  granted  them  by  the  laws.     As  the  ground  of  his 
opposition  to  such  a  course,  he  says,  1.  i.  ep.  lU,  "Hebraeos  gi-avari  vel  affligi  contra  or- 
diuem  rationis  proliibemus;  sed  sicut  Eomanis  vivere  legibus  permittuntur,  annuente 
justitia  actus  suos,  ut  norunt,  nullo  impediente  disponant."    And  1.  viii.  ep.  25,  "  Judaei 
in  his,  quae  iis  concessa  sunt,  nullum  debent  praejudicium  sustinere."    But  he  declares 
himself  still  more  strongly  against  the  attempt  to  convert  the  Jews  by  violence;  for  this 
reason,  because  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  was  desired  would  be  the  result  of  such 
efforts.     Instruction  and  conviction  were  the  only  means  by  which  it  should  be  sought 
to  work  upon  them,  1.  ix.  ep.  47.     To  the  bishops  of  Aries  and  Marseilles  he  says  :  "  Dum 
enim  quispiam  ad  baptismatis  fontem  non  prsedicationis  suavitate,  sed  necessitate  per- 
venerit,  ad  pristinam  superstitionem  remeans,  inde  deterius  moritur,  unde  renatus  esse 
videbatur.    Fraternitas  ergo  vestra  hujus  modi  homines  frequenti  praedicatione  provocet, 
quatenus  mutare  veterem  vitam  majis  de  doctoris  suavitate  desiderent,  adhibendus  ergo 
est  illis  sermo,  qui  et  errorum  in  ipsis  spinas  urere  debeat  et  praedicando  quod  in  his 
tenebrescit  illuminet."  And  in  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Naples  1.  xiii.  ep.  12  :  "  Cur  Judaeis 
qualiter  caerimonias  suas  colere  debeant,  regulas  ponimus,  si  per  hoc  eos  lucrari  non 
possumus  ?     Agendum  ergo  est,  ut  ratione  potius  et  mansuetudine  provocati,  sequi  nos 
velint,  non  fugere,  ut  eis  ex  eorum  codicibus  ostendentes  quae  dicimus,  ad  sinum  matris 
ecclesiae  Deo  possimus  adjuvante  convertere."   And  in  ep.  35, "  Eos,  qui  a  religione  Chris- 
tiana discordant,  mansuetudine,  benignitate,  admouendo,  siiadendo,  ad  unitatem  fidei 
necesse  est  congregare,  ne,  quos  dulcedo  praedicationis  et  praeventus  futuri  Judicis 
terror  ad  credendum  invitari  poterat,  minis  et  terroribus  repellantur."    But  Gregory  did 
not  always  act  in  conformity  with  these  expressed  sentiments.    Thus,  for  example,  he 
ordered  that  the  taxes,  which  weighed  heavily  upon  the  Jews  who  occupied  estates  per- 
taining to  the  possessions  of  the  church  in  Sicily,  should  be  lessened  in  the  case  of 
those  who  received  baptism.    He  must  have  seen  that  a  conversion  brought  about  by 
such  means  was  not  a  genuine  one,  but  he  thought,  •'  Et  si  ipsi  minus  fideliter  veniunt, 
hi  tamen,  qui  de  eis  nati  fuerint,  jam  fidelius  baptizantur,"  1.  v.  ep.  7.    And  he  directed 
that  the  peasants  in  Sardinia,  who  were  still  addicted  to  idolatry,  should  be  compelled 
to  renounce  it  by  the  imposition  of  intolerable  taxes,  "  Ut  ipsa  reactionis  suae  poena 
corapellantur  at  rectitudinem  festiuare,"  1.  iv.  ep.  26.    Those  among  the  slaves  who  still 
adhered  to  heathenism  were  to  be  punished  with  corporal  chastieement;  the  free  with 
close  imprisonment:  "Ut  qui  salubria  et  a  mortis   periculo  revocantia  audire  verba 
contemnunt,  cruciatus  saltem  eos  corporis  ad  desideratam  mentis  valeant  reducere  sanita- 
tem,"  1.  ix.  ep.  85, 1,  viii.  ep.  18. 
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were  far  from  being  grounded  in  the  faith.  It  appears  that  on  a 
single  occasion,  that  is  on  a  Christmas  day,  Augustine  baptized 
more  than  ten  thousand  heathens,  a  circumstance,  however,  to 
which  he  appears  to  have  attributed  too  great  an  importance. 

In  obedience  to  the  direction  of  Gregory,  Augustine  now  pro- 
ceeded to  France,  in  order  to  receive  episcopal  consecration  from 
Etherick,  Bishop  of  Aries,  and  thus  to  enable  himself  to  perform, 
in  the  new  church,  the  proper  functions  of  a  prelate.  He  also 
sent  his  two  associates,  the  presbyter  Laurentius  and  the  monk 
Peter,  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  Pope  Gregory,  to 
whom  he  had  already,  it  is  probable,  given  some  general  account 
of  the  vast  success  of  the  mission,^  a  more  detailed  narrative  of  what 
had  been  effected.  They  were  also  to  desire  of  the  Pope  instruc- 
tions how  to  proceed  on  some  points  of  difficulty  in  arranging  the 
affairs  of  the  new  church.  They  were  anxious  to  give  it  a  firm 
foundation  through  the  approval  of  the  papal  see,  and  to  obtain 
from  him  a  fresh  supply  of  labourers  in  carrying  on  the  arduous 
design. 

In  the  first,  or  one  of  the  earliest  letters,  which  Gregory  wrote 
to  Augustine,  he  testified  the  great  joy  which  he  felt  at  that  which 
had  taken  place  in  England,  and  recognised  it  as  the  work  of 
Him  who  had  said,  "My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work." 
He,  at  the  same  time,  impressed  Augustine  with  warnings,  which 
give  strong  proofs  of  his  Christian  wisdom :  "It  might  well  re- 
joice him,  that  the  souls  of  the  English  had  been  brought  by  out- 
ward wonders  to  inward  grace  ;  but  he  must  be  cautious  to  guard 
himself,  in  the  consciousness  of  human  weakness,  against  the  in- 
vasions of  pride."  He  reminded  him  of  the  words  of  the  Lord  to 
the  disciples,  when  they  had  returned  from  their  first  mission, 
and  testified  their  joy,  that  the  evil  spirits  were  subject  to  them 
through  his  name  (Luke  x.  20.)  Jesus  turned  their  thoughts 
from  the  selfish  and  transitory  gratification,  to  that  which  is  com- 


1  Gregory,  in  his  epistle  to  BisLop  Enlogiusof  Alexandria,  1.  viii.  ep.  30,  speaks  of  tlie 
conversion  of  the  Euglish  by  Augustine  in  the  following  terms,  Quia  tantis  miraculis 
vel  ipsi  vel  hi,  qui  cum  eo  transmissi  sunt,  in  gente  eadem  comscant,  ut  apostolorum  vu'- 
tutes  in  signis  quae  exhibeiit,  imitari  videantur.  He  then  gives  him  the  news  of  the 
baptism  of  the  multitude  of  people  at  the  preceding  Christmas.  And  so  also  in  s.  27,  in 
c.  36.  Job.  c.  21,  Omnipotens  Dominus  emicantibus  praedicatorum  miraculis  ad  fidem 
etiam  terminos  mundi  perduxit :  lingua  Britanniae,  quae  nil  aliud  noverat,  quam  bar- 
barum  frendere,  jam  dudum  in  divinis  laudibus  Hebraenm  coepit  allehija  resonare. 
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mon  and  eternal ;  it  being  for  the  disciples  of  truth  to  delight  in 
the  good  which  is  universal,  and  which  is  the  object  of  all  joy. 
As  a  means  of  resistance  to  the  increase  of  spiritual  pride,  the 
pontiff  recommended  Augustine  to  exercise  himself  with  the 
strictest  discipline,  and  always  to  keep  in  mind  the  purpose  for  which 
the  gifts  spoken  of  were  allowed  him,  that  is,  for  the  salvation  of 
those  among  whom  he  was  appointed  to  minister.  He  reminded 
him  of  the  example  of  Moses,  who,  although  God  wrought  so  many 
miracles  by  him,  was  not  esteemed  worthy  to  enter  the  promised 
land.  Miracles,  he  added,  were  no  sure  sign  of  election,  for  the 
Lord  had  said,  that  many  of  those  who  will  appeal  to  wonders 
wrought  in  his  name  will  not  be  acknowledged  by  him  as  his  dis- 
ciples at  the  last.  (Matt.  vii.  22.)  The  Lord  has  appointed  only 
one  sign  upon  which  we  may  confidently  rely,  and  rejoice  in  it  as 
a  sure  proof  of  election,  the  sign,  that  is,  of  mutual  love  as  his 
disciples.  (John  xiii.  35.)  This,  says  Gregory,  he  wrote  to  him, 
in  order  to  shew  the  necessity  of  humility.  But  with  humility  he 
might  combine  a  sure  trust  in  God :  "  I,  sinner  as  I  am,"  ex- 
claimed the  Pope,  *'  have  the  most  certain  hope  that,  through  the 
grace  of  our  almighty  Creator  and  Eedeemer,  thy  sins  have  been 
forgiven  thee,  and  that  thou  hast  been  chosen  to  obtain  for  others 
also  the  pardon  of  their  iniquities."^ 

Gregory  supplied  Augustine  with  additional  labourers.  As  a 
friend  of  monastic  institutions,  he  chose  monks  for  this  purpose, 
and  placed  at  their  head  the  abbot  Mellitus.  Furnishing  him 
with  an  admonitory  letter  to  the  king,  he  sent  also  presents  to 
the  monarch,  and  the  pallium  for  Augustine,  as  a  sign  of  archi- 
episcopal  dignity.  To  these  were  added  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  relics  for  the  consecration  of  the  new  churches,  various 
furniture  for  the  same,  and  an  answer  to  the  questions  laid  before 
him :  the  latter  indicated,  in  some  degree,  a  confined  spirit. 

Among  other  things  which  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Augus- 
tine, in  his  journey  through  France,  was  the  difference  between 

1  Lib.  xi.  ep.  28.  The  more  Gregory  was  inclined  to  credit  the  wonders  wrought  in  hi« 
time,  and  to  recognise  in  such  visible  appearances  the  divine  power  working  for  the  good 
of  the  church,  by  so  much  the  more  remarkable  is  it  that  he  in  nowise  overvalued  the 
worth  of  miracles  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  constantly  endeavoured 
to  suppress  the  carnal  desire  of  miracles,  as  opposed  to  the  Christian  idea  of  miracles, 
and  the  nature  of  the  higher  life.  We  shall  explain  his  remarkable  ideas  on  tliis  subject 
in  connection  with  our  account  of  liis  general  cliuracter. 

VOL.  V.  B 
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many  of  the  cliurch  ceremonies  practised  in  that  country  and  those 
of  Rome.  Hence  he  proposed  to  Gregory  the  question,  "  Why, 
since  there  is  but  one  faith,  should  the  usages  of  the  church  be  so 
various  ?"  Gregory  replied,  that,  although  he  had  been  educated 
in  the  practice  of  the  Romish  rites,  he  should,  by  no  means,  con- 
fine himself  strictly  to  those  alone  in  the  arrangements  of  the  new 
church — that  he  should  rather  select  what  was  good,  wherever  it 
could  be  found,  whether  in  the  Gallic  church  or  elsewhere,  for  that 
things  were  not  to  be  loved  on  account  of  the  place,  but  the  place 
on  account  of  the  things.  A  warning  against  a  servile  depend- 
ence on  the  Romish  church  not  a  little  remarkable,  as  proceeding 
from  the  mouth  of  a  Roman  bishop. 

We  learn  from  Gregory's  exhortation  to  King  Edilberth,  that 
it  was  his  intention,  at  first,  to  insist  on  the  demolition  of  all  the 
idolatrous  temples.^  But  when  he  had  more  maturely  considered 
the  subject,  he  changed  his  design,  and  sent  a  letter  accordingly 
to  the  abbot  Mellitus,^  in  which  he  stated  that  these  temples,  if 
built  well,  should  not  be  destroyed ;  but  that,  having  been 
sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and  furnished  with  relics,  they  should 
be  converted  into  temples  of  the  living  God,  and  that  the  people 
might  thereby  be  induced  the  more  readily  to  assemble,  these  hay- 
ing been  their  wonted  places  of  worship.* 

In  the  same  manner,  a  compensation  was  to  be  allowed  the 
rude,  uncultivated  people,  for  the  loss  of  the  festivals  kept  in  ho- 
nour of  their  gods.  Holy  days  were  to  be  instituted  in  memory 
of  the  consecration  of  churches,  or  of  the  saints  whose  relics  they 
enshrined.  On  such  days,  the  people  were  to  erect  green  arbours 
around  the  churches,  and  there  to  eat  their  festive  meal,  render- 
ing thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  Good  for  these  his  temporal  bless- 
ings ;  so  that,  a  certain  degree  of  earthly  enjoyment  being  allowed 
them,  they  might  the  more  easily  be  led  to  seek  that  which  is  in- 
ward and  spiritual.  It  was  impossible  to  subdue  untaught  minds 
at  once.* 

1  L.  xi.  ep.  66. 

2  L.xi.ep.  76. 

3  Adloca,  quae  consuerit,  familiarius  coiicurrat. 

4  Gregory  here  appeals  to  the  example  of  the  divine  procedure  in  the  education  of  man- 
kind, and  sees  in  the  Jewish  system  of  sacrifice,  referring  to  the  true  God,  a  correspon- 
dence with  that  which  took  place  in  the  heathen  worship. 
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Whon  Gregory  nominated  Augustine  as  the  first  archbishop  of 
the  new  church,  he  intended  to  make  London  the  chief  city  of  the 
province,  which  was  to  comprehend  twelve  subordinate  bishoprics. 
The  second  metropolitan  seat  was  to  be  fixed  at  York,   when 
Christianity  was  sufiiciently  diffused.     Each  archbishopric  was  to 
be  independent  of  the  other,  and  to  be  esteemed  of  equal  dignity, 
and  subject  only  to  the  See  of  Rome.^    He  determined  the  rank 
of  the  dioceses  according  to  that  which  the  several  cities  had  held 
during  the  government  of  the  Eomans.     London  and  York  were 
well  known  to  him  in  connection  with  that  period.     Not  so  the 
city  Dorovern,  or  Canterbury,  as  the  capital  of  one  of  the  seven 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms.  As  might  naturally  have  been  expected, 
however,  Augustine  could  not  make  London,  which  belonged  to 
another  principality,  the  chief  city  of  the  first  archbishopric.    He 
could  only  give  this  character  to  the   capital  of  the  kingdom  in 
which  he  had  first  founded  the  Christian  church.   In  this  respect, 
therefore,  there  was  necessarily  a  departure  from  the  injunctions 
of  the  pontiff.     Nothing,  however,  is  known  to  us  of  what  took 
place  on  this  subject  between  him  and  Augustine.     But  through 
the  influence  of  King  Edilberth,   whose   niece  was  married  to 
Sabereth,  king  of  the  East-Saxons,  Christianity  found  an  entrance 
into  that  province  ;  and  Augustine   founded  an   archbishopric  at 
London,  in  this  part  of  the  heptarchy,  and  conferred  the  dignity 
on  Mellitus. 

According  to  the  directions  of  the  Roman  bishop,  Augustine 
was  to  exercise  the  highest  authority,  not  only  in  the  newly- esta- 
blished Anglo-Saxon  church,  but  also  in  that  of  the  ancient 
Britons.  Gregory  contemplated  the  entire  Western  church  from  a 
point  of  view  which  he  assumed  as  an  inheritor  of  the  spiritual 
power  descending  from  St  Peter.  Augustine,  great  as  was  his  pious 
zeal,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  wholly  free  from  pride  and  am- 
bition. He  would,  on  the  one  side,  allow  neither  any  partner  in 
the  dignity  of  his  primacy  over  the  whole  English  church,  nor 
any  spiritual  authority  independent  of  his  own  ;  while,  on  the 
other  side,  considering  the  small  number  of  labourers  employed 
with  him  in  forming  a  church  among  the  heathen,  it  was  of  vast 
importance  for  him  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  numerous 
clergy  and  monks  of  the  British  people.     But  as  the  latter  had 

1  L.  xi.  ep.  W. 
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received  Christianity  not  from  Rome,  but  either  directly  or  in- 
directly from  the  East,  they  had  never  been  accustomed  to  venerate 
the  Roman  church  as  their  mother,  but  regarded  themselves  as 
standing  to  her  in  an  altogether  independent  relation.  Their  long 
separation  from  the  other  parts  of  Western  Christendom  served  to 
confirm  this  feeling,  and  to  increase  the  love  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
dependence. Some  of  their  church  customs  also,  derived  from 
antiquity,  were  different  to  those  which  prevailed  at  Rome.  Such 
as  the  time  of  keeping  the  festival  of  Easter ;  the  form  of  the 
tonsure ;  and  several  of  the  rites  practised  at  baptism.  Augustine's 
prejudiced  devotion  to  the  Romish  forms,  and  spiritual  pride,  were 
little  calculated  to  favour  atolerant  judgment  of  these  differences, 
or  to  promote  agreement.  Deynoch,  the  abbot  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Monastery  at  Bangor,  whose  opinion  on  church  matters 
was  of  vast  weight  among  his  people,  when  required  by  Augustine 
to  submit  himself  in  all  things  to  the  orders  of  the  Roman  church, 
gave  him  this  memorable  answer,  "  We  are  all  prepared  to  hearken 
to  the  church  of  God,  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  to  every  pious 
Christian,  in  such  a  way  as  to  manifest  to  all,  according  to  their 
several  stations,  perfect  charity,  and  to  uphold  them  both  by  word 
and  deed.  We  know  not  what  other  obedience  we  can  owe  to  him, 
whom  you  call  pope,  or  father  of  fathers.  But  this  duty  we  are 
ready  to  exercise  towards  him,  and  every  Christian."^ 

It  was  the  wish  of  King  Edilberth,  that  the  bishops  of  the 
neighbouring  British  province  should  hold  a  conference  with 
Augustine  on  this  subject.  The  meeting  took  place,  according  to 
an  ancient  German  custom,  under  an  oak.^  It  is  characteristic 
of  Augustine,  that,  when  the  British  would  not  yield,  he  made  a 
proposal  that  a  sick  man  should  be  brought  forward,  and  that  both 
parties  should  attempt,  by  prayer,  to  effect  his  cure.  An  answer 
to  the  prayer  should  be  regarded  as  the  decision  of  divine  justice. 
The  British  at  length  declared  that  they  could  not  accept  the  pro- 
posal without  the  consent  of  a  greater  number  of  their  brethren. 
But  before  they  proceeded  to  convene  a  larger  assembly,  they 
consulted  a  pious  hermit  who  was  held  in  high  honour,  as  to  his 

1  The  Anglo-Saxon  origin  of  tliis  word  with  the  Latin  translation  in  Wilkin's  Collec- 
tion of  the  English  Councils,  or  in  Beda's  Hist.  Eccl.  Angh  ed.  Smith,  f.  116. 

2  The  spot  was  still  called  in  the  time  of  Bede,  Augustine's  Oak.    The  Synod  at 
Wigorn  a.d.  601. 
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opinion  on  the  subject.  He  answered  them  that  they  might  fol- 
low Augustine,  if  he  was  a  man  of  God.  When  they  further 
asked  him,  by  what  sign  they  might  know  him  to  be  a  man  of 
God  ?  the  hermit  replied,  that  if  he  was  gentle  and  humble  of 
heart,  after  the  pattern  of  the  Lord,  it  might  be  concluded  that, 
as  a  disciple  of  Christ,  he  bore  the  yoke  of  his  master,  and  would 
not  desire  to  impose  any  different  yoke  upon  others.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  proved  himself  to  be  of  a  fierce  and  haughty  dis- 
position, it  would  at  once  be  evident  that  he  was  not  born  of  God, 
and  that  no  heed  must  be  given  to  his  words.  When  they  fur- 
ther asked,  what  were  the  signs  of  a  gentle,  humble  man,  he  re- 
plied that  they  must,  in  the  first  instance,  invite  him  to  an  assem- 
bly with  his  party ;  and  that  if  he  rose  when  they  entered,  they 
might  recognize  him  as  a  servant  of  Christ.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
he  remained  sitting,  although  they  were  by  far  the  more  nume- 
rous party,  they  ought  then  to  conclude  differently  respecting 
him. 

This  proof  of  humility  Augustine  did  not  give,  and  the  Bri- 
tons accordingly  refused  to  enter  into  communion  with  him.     It 
appears  that  he  expressed  his  displeasure  on  this  occasion,  and 
said,  "  Well,  then,  since  they  will  not  own  the  Anglo-Saxons  as 
brethren,  or  allow  us  to  make  known  to  them  the  way  of  life,  they 
must  regard  them  as  enemies,  and  look  for  revenge."      Through 
the  natural  hatred  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  Britons,  which 
Augustine  increased  by  ecclesiastical  dissensions,  the  fulfilment 
of  the  above  threat  might  be  easily  accomplished.^     But  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Britons  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Eomish  church 
was  of  great  importance  to  the  history  of  the  Western  church  in 
the  following  centuries.     We  meet  with  numerous  traces  at  this 
later  period  of  a  reaction  against  the  Eomish  hierarchy,  arising 
from  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Britons  in  regard  to  the  church. 
Augustine  died  in  the  year  605,  and,   according  to  the  wish 
which  he  had  expressed,  Laurentius  was  appointed  his  successor. 
But  the  new  church,  exposed  to  a  continued  change  of  circum- 

1  If,  according  to  the  received  account  in  Bede,  from  which,  however,  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  version  differs,  the  attack  made  hy  King  Edilberth  upon  the  Britons,  whose  blood 
was  largely  shed,  did  not  take  place  till  after  Augustine's  death,  and  therefore  is  not  to 
he  ascribed  to  his  direct  influence,  yet,  considering  his  power  over  the  minds  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  as  opposed  to  the  Britons,  he  must  be  regarded  as  not  wholly  free  from  an 
indirect  share  in  the  guilt. 
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stances,  had,  as  yet,  no  firm  foundation.  We  have  already  re- 
marked, that  many  of  those  who  had  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, were  led  rather  by  the  influence  and  example  of  the  king, 
or  by  a  momentary,  sensual  impression,  than  by  any  deep-seated 
conyiction.  The  death,  therefore,  of  King  Edilberth  in  616,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  attended  with  important  changes.  His  son 
Eadbald  returned  immediately  to  the  old  idolatry,  which  imposed 
less  restraint  upon  his  immoral  course  of  life.  His  example  was 
followed  by  many  others.  A  similar  revolution  took  place  in 
East-Saxony  (Essex),  where  Christianity  was  still  less  firmly 
rooted.  At  the  death  of  King  Sabereth,  his  three  sons  declared 
themselves  openly  in  favour  of  heathenism,  which  they  had  never, 
in  fact,  heartily  renounced.  They  had  refused  to  be  baptized  ; 
but  they  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  excluded  from  enjoying 
the  beautiful  white  bread^  which  the  bishop  distributed  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  To  this  they  might  be  induced, 
either  by  the  agreeable  flavour  of  the  bread  itself,  or  by  the  no- 
tion that  it  was  possessed  of  magical  properties,  a  belief  to  which 
they  might  easily  be  led  by  the  manner  in' which  the  wonderful 
powers  of  the  sacrament  were  popularly  described.  When  the 
bishop  of  London,  Mellitus,  refused  to  indulge  them  in  their  wish, 
he  was  expelled  with  all  his  clergy.  He  retired  to  Kent,  in 
order  to  consult  with  Laurentius  what,  under  these  circumstances, 
ought  to  be  done.  It  was  already  agreed  that  with  such  a  fierce 
opposition  to  its  success,  the  mission  must  be  given  up.  Already 
was  Laurentius  prepared  to  follow  his  companions,  the  bishops 
Mellitus  and  Justus,  who  had  now  taken  their  departure.  But 
his  conscience  reproached  him  with  the  feeling,  that  he  was  about 
to  renounce  a  charge  committed  to  him  by  God.  After  ardent  prayer 
and  many  tears,  he  laid  himself  down  to  rest  on  a  straw  pallet, 
the  night  before  his  intended  departure,  in  the  church  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul.  He  fell  asleep  while  painfully  thinking  of  the 
future.  During  his  slumber  the  apostle  Peter  appeared  to  him 
in  a  vision,  and  severely  rebuked  him  for  proposing  to  forsake  the 
flock  entrusted  to  his  care.^     The  young  king,  Eadbald,  could 

1  Panis  nitidus  is  the  expression  in  Bede.  This  may  be  understood  as  signifying 
that  a  particular  kind  of  bread,  as  unleavened  bread,  had  been  introduced  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  but  it  may  simply  mean  that  white  and  fine  bread,  especially 
baked  for  the  purpose,  was  employed. 

2  It  is  possible  indeed  that  Laurentius,  according  lo  the  principle  of /raiis  pia,  might 
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not,  perhaps,  wholly  destroy  in  his  heart  the  seeds  of  Christianity 
which  had  heen  planted  there  in  his  childhood.  The  impression 
then  made  upon  him  had  only  yielded  to  the  force  of  sensual 
temptation.  It  can,  therefore,  be  easily  understood,  how  the 
awful  picture  which  Laurentius  gave  of  his  vision,  might  work  on 
his  imagination,  whilst  the  impression,  still  hidden  in  the  depth 
of  his  mind,  was  restored  to  life.  Laurentius  took  advantage  of 
this  state  of  feeling  to  reawaken  the  faith  which  sensuality  had 
suppressed  in  the  soul  of  the  king.  He  allowed  himself  to  be 
baptized  ;  renounced  idolatry  altogether  ;  and  dissolved  the  un- 
lawful connections  into  which  he  had  entered. 

Heathenism  had  a  longer  reign  in  the  province  of  East-Saxony. 
Christianity,  however,  extended  itself  from  Kent  to  another  of 
the  little  kingdoms,  that  of  Northumberland,  which  served  as 
a  capital  for  the  further  spread  of  the  gospel.  The  king,  Edwin, 
had  married  Edilberga,  a  sister  of  Eadbald,  king  of  Kent,  but  on 
the  condition  that  the  princess  should  be  allowed  to  bring  with 
her  Christian  ministers,  and  to  exercise  the  rites  of  her  religion 
undisturbed.  Paulinus  was  given  her  as  a  bishop  ;  and  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province,  Eboracum  (York)  afterwards  became  the  seat 
of  the  new  diocese.  The  prelate  laboured  with  the  greatest  zeal 
for  the  conversion  of  the  prince  and  the  people  ;  but  he  found 
little  favour  with  the  latter  till  he  had  won  the  former  to  the  side 
of  the  gospel.  King  Edwin,  however,  was  not  to  be  easily 
changed  in  his  religious  convictions.  He  required  earnest  proof. 
He  was  already  convinced  of  the  nothingness  of  the  heathen  gods, 
and  had  ceased  to  worship  them.  Still  he  did  not,  as  yet,  acknow- 
ledge Christianity,  but  declared  that  he  must  first  know  more 
of  its  doctrines,  and  consult  carefully  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  of 
his  people. 

Edwin  frequently  occupied  himself  in  retired  meditation  on  the 
subject  of  religion.     In  a  favourable  moment,  and  when  he  was 

indulge  himself  in  poetizing  for  the  sake  of  working  on  the  mind  of  the  young  king ; 
whilst  the  other  account  is  ao  natural  that  we  see  no  sufficient  ground  for  opposing  it. 
If  all  happened  as  Bede  relates,  namely,  that  Laurentius  showed  the  prince  the  marks  of 
the  scourge,  this  might  certainly  encourage  the  hehef,  that  if  Laurence  did  really  see  a 
vision,  he  yet  employed  some  ai-t  and  deceit  to  make  the  impression  upon  the  king 
more  powerful.  But  it  is  not  considered  by  what  means  he  might  himself  he  deceived  ; 
while  it  is  possible  that  the  original  fact  may  have  been  converted  into  a  wonder  by  tra- 
dition. It  shoftld  be  remarked,  that  many  accounts  of  such  marvellous  visions,  em- 
ployed in  the  way  of  punishment,  were  common  in  the  early  times  of  the  church. 
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sunk  in  thought,  Paulinus  took  advantage  of  the  knowledge  which 
he  had  accidentally  obtained,  of  a  yisiou  which  the  king  had  seen 
in  a  situation  of  great  peril  and  alarm.  By  these  means  he 
induced  him  to  resolve  upon  calling  an  assembly  of  his  priests  and 
nobles,  and  at  which  Paulinus  was  to  be  present,  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  their  religious  disputes. 

Many  voices  were  now  for  the  first  time  raised  against  the  wor- 
ship of  idols.  One  of  the  nobles  present  employed  this  sensual 
comparison,  in  order  to  show  how  important  it  is  for  men  to 
arrive  at  certainty  on  the  subject  of  religion.  "  As  when,  in 
winter,  the  king,  and  his  nobles  and  servants,  are  assembled  for 
a  feast,  and  they  gather  around  the  fire,  in  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
feeling  nothing  of  the  cold  and  the  rough  winter  weather,  while 
the  storm  and  the  snowdrifts  rage  without,  and  a  sparrow  flies 
quickly  through  the  hall,  in  at  one  door  and  out  at  another,  the 
moment  which  the  bird  passes  in  the  warm  hall,  not  feeling  the 
rough  weather,  is  to  the  whole  of  the  long  time  which  it  has  spent 
under  the  storm,  and  still  must  spend,  the  same  as  this  brief  mo- 
ment of  our  present  life  is  to  that  portion  of  time  which  has  gone 
before,  or  is  still  to  come,  and  of  which  we  know  nothing.  We 
ought,  therefore,  of  right,  to  adopt  this  new  doctrine,  if  it  can 
afford  us  more  certainty  in  these  things."  Paulinus  having  de- 
livered a  discourse  on  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  the  high-priest 
himself  was  the  first  to  demand  the  destruction  of  the  idols,  and 
riding  instantly  to  the  place  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  idol- 
worship,  he  set  the  example  for  annihilating  the  ancient  holy  of 
holies. 

But  King  Edwin,  who  was  now  zealously  labouring  for  the  ex- 
tension of  Christianity,  met  with  his  death  in  battle  in  633.  After 
this  event,  the  condition  of  his  people  was  far  less  prosperous. 
They  were  subject  to  a  hostile  power ;  and  heathenism  again 
enjoyed  the  ascendancy,  till  one  of  the  royal  family,  Oswald,  ap- 
peared as  the  deliverer  of  his  people,  and  as  the  victorious  restorer 
of  the  Christian  church.  While  living  as  an  exile  among  the 
Scots  in  Ireland,  he  had  been  instructed  by  pious  monks  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  having  been  baptized,  had  imbibed, 
through  their  influence,  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  the  promotion 
of  the  faith.  Before  entering  into  battle,  he  planted  the  sign  of 
the  cross ;  knelt  before  it  in  prayer,  and  supplicated  God  to  give 
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victory  to  the  righteous  cause  .^     As  he  had  now  to  thank  his  God 
for  success  against  a  force  far  surpassing  his  own  in  number,  his 
resolution  was  the  more  firmly  taken  to  do  whatever  might  pro- 
mote the  honour  of  this  God  among  his  people.     He  appealed  to 
the  Scottish  church,  from  which  he  had  received  his  own  know- 
ledge of  Christianity,  and  desired  that  a  teacher  might  he  sent 
to  undertake  the  instruction  of  his  subjects.     One  of  those  monks 
was  chosen  for  the  purpose,  who  had  become  distinguished  by 
the  severity  of  their  discipline,  and  whose  original  foundation  was 
in  Ireland.     But  this  severe  man  knew  not  how  to  adapt  himself 
to  the  rudeness,  the  weakness,  and  necessities  of  the  people  who 
were  to  be  cultivated  by  the  influence  of  Christianity.    His  stern- 
ness repelled  them.     He  despaired  of  being  able  to  effect  any- 
thing with  them ;  and  returning  to  his  native  land,  he  declared 
in  an  assembly  of  the  principal  clergy,  that  the  people  were  too 
rude  to  receive  instruction. 

But  among  those  present  was  a  monk  named  Aidan,  of  the 
island  of  St  lona,  the  seat  of  the  severest  order  of  monks.  But 
severe  as  Aidan  was  against  himself,  he  was  as  full  of  love  and 
tenderness  towards  others.^  Thus  he  proved  to  the  missionary, 
who  had  complained  of  the  people  to  w^hom  he  had  been  sent, 
that  his  want  of  success  might  rather  be  imputed  to  his  own 
error  ;  that  he  had  proceeded  too  roughly  with  such  unculti- 
vated hearers  ;  that  he  had  not,  according  to  the  advice  of  St 
Paul,  fed  them,  as  children,  with  milk,  till,  nourished  by  the 
word  of  God,  they  could  attain  to  a  higher  degree  of  Christian 
life.  All  present  at  once  felt  that  the  rude  people  referred  to 
needed  just  such  an  instructor  as  Aidan  himself  He  was  there- 
fore consecrated  bishop,  and  sent  to  Northumberland.  Till  he 
had  acquired  suflicient  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  he 
confined  his  discourses  to  the  courtiers  and  servants  of  the  king, 

1  The  spot  where  this  battle  was  fought  was  long  pointed  out,  and  the  memorial  of  it 
was  regarded  as  holy.  People  sought  the  cure  of  their  bodily  diseases  before  the  relics 
of  the  cross  here  spoken  of. 

2  There  was,  however,  in  Irish  monasticism  aprinciple  handed  down  by  Gildas,  strik- 
ingly opposed  to  the  spiritual  pride  of  an  excessive  asceticism.  Abstinentia  corpora- 
lium  ciborum  absque  caritate  inutilis  est :  raeliores  sunt  ergo,  qui  non  mngnopore  jeju- 
nant  nee  supra  modum  a  creatura  Dei  se  abstinent,  cor  iutrinsecus  nitidum  coram  Deo 
servantes,  quam  illi,  qui  cai-nem  non  edunt  neque  vehiculis  equisque  vehuntur,  et  pro 
his  quasi  superiores  caeteris  se  put  antes,  quibus  mors  intrat  per  fenestram  elevationis. 
Wilkin's  Concil.  Angl.  t.  i.  f.  4. 
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who  assembled  about  him ;  and  as  the  king  himself  had  learnt  the 
Scottish  speech  during  his  banishment,  he  immediately  translated 
what  was  delivered  in  that  language  into  that  of  the  hearers.  As 
soon,  however,  as  Aidan  had  learnt  English  sufficiently  well  to 
make  himself  understood,   he  traversed  both  the  city  and  the 
country,  shunning  no  labour,  and  making  almost  all  his  journeys 
on  foot.     Whomever  he  met,  whether  rich  or  poor,  he   asked 
them  if  they  were   still  heathens,  or  if  they  were  believers,  and 
had  received  baptism.     If  the  former  happened  to  be  the  case, 
he  immediately  began  to  preach  the   gospel ;  if  the   latter,  he 
exhorted  his  hearers  to  prove  their  faith  by  good  works.     He 
accomplished  much ;  for  his  life  was  altogether  in  harmony  with 
the  zeal  with  which  he  preached.     All  that  he  did  testified  of 
that  unselfish  love  which  was  ready  for  every  sacrifice.     When- 
ever he  received  any  present  from  the  king,  or  the  nobles,  he 
immediately  distributed  it  among  the  poor,  or   employed  it  in 
liberating  captives ;  and  to  many  of  these  he  imparted  religious 
instruction,  till  he  had  fitted  them  for  the  priesthood.     He  spoke 
freely  the  truth  to  the  rich  and  powerful,  rebuking  all  wickedness 
without  respect  of  persons.     Whether  they  were  clergy,  monks, 
or  laymen,  who  came  to  visit  him,  he   engaged  continually  in 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.     By  the  co-operation  of  the  zealous 
king  with  such  a  man  as  this,  the  foundation  of  the  church  was 
firmly  laid  in  his  province.     Oswald  indeed,  after  a  reign  of  eight 
years,  found  his  death  in  battle  against  the  heathen  inhabitants 
of  Mercia,  in  the  year  642.     But  as  his  course  of  life  had  answer- 
ed to  the  faith  which  he  professed,  and  thereby  recommended  it 
to  his  people,  so  the  manner  in  which  he  sacrificed  that  life  to 
preserve  their  independence,  could  scarcely  fail  to  deepen  and 
strengthen  the  impression  thus  left  on  their  minds.     His  memory 
was  enshrined  in  the  love  and  veneration  of  his  people,  and  was 
soon  invested  with  a  species  of  sanctity.     Miracles  were  suj)posed 
to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb,  or  by  his  relics ;  and  the  belief  that 
such  was  the  case  speedily  spread  through  the  country. 

Christianity  extended  itself,  during  the  second  half  of  the 
seventh  century,  from  this  province  to  the  whole  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  heptarchy.  The  work  of  conversion  and  instruction  was 
carried  on,  partly  by  native  andFrankish  ministers,  who  laboured 
in  dependence  on  the  Romish  Church  ;  and  partly  by  British  and 
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Scotch,  who  were  accustomed  to  a  freer  course.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  province  of  South -Saxony  (Sussex)  were  the  last  converted 
to  Christianity.  Their  king,  indeed,  had  been  already  baptized  ; 
but  the  people  remained  devoted  to  their  old  idolatry  ;  nor  could 
some  Scotch  monks,  who  had  founded  a  monastery,  and  led  a  life 
of  privation,  succeed  in  winning  thereby  the  confidence  of  their 
rude  neighbours,  or  open  a  way  for  their  doctrine.  It  happened, 
however,  that  Wilfrid,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  was  descended 
from  an  Engish  family,  had  been  deprived  of  his  office  by  his  king, 
with  whom  he  was  at  enmity.  He  now  sought  a  field  for  labour  in 
the  province  of  which  we  are  speaking.  And  he  understood  bet- 
ter than  the  monks  how  to  humble  himself  to  the  wants  of  the 
people.  When  he  arrived,  he  found  them  in  great  misery,  the 
want  of  rain  having  occasioned  a  drought,  which  was  followed  by 
a  famine.  The  neighbouring  seas  and  lakes,  indeed,  might  have 
afforded  them  abundant  nourishment ;  but  the  rude  people  were 
still  uninstructed  in  fishing,  except  in  catching  eels.  Wilfrid 
ordered  all  the  nets  that  could  be  had  to  be  brought  together  ;  and 
his  people  succeeded  in  taking  three  hundred  fish  of  various  kinds. 
One  hundred  of  these  he  distributed  among  the  poor;  another  hun- 
dred he  gave  to  those  who  had  lent  the  nets  ;  and  the  third  hun- 
dred he  retained  for  his  companions.  When  by  such  gifts  as  these, 
and  by  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  fishing,  he  had  lessened 
the  bodily  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants,  he  found  them  more  inclined 
to  receive  his  spiritual  aid.  A  favourable  impression  also  was 
made  upon  them  by  the  circumstance,  that  on  the  day  when  he 
first  baptized  a  large  number  of  converts,  heavy  showers  of  rain, 
so  long  desired,  streamed  from  heaven.^  He  took  care  by  the 
instruction  of  youth,  through  the  instrumentality  of  schools  which 


1  It  appears,  however,  that  as  such  a  concurrence  of  bappy  circumstances  with  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  or  with  the  baptism  of  a  heathen  people,  might  be  regarded 
as  a  divine  sentence  on  behalf  of  the  new  religion,  and  favourably  dispose  their  minds  to 
its  reception,  so  also  the  same  kind  of  reasoning,  according  to  which,  in  the  following 
ages,  men  regarded  concurring  circumstances  in  the  light  of  causes,  when  unexpected 
misfortunes  happened,  might  prejudice  opinion  against  Christianity.  Thus  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  East-Saxony,  being  followed  by  a  desolating  pestilence,  this  oc- 
casioned for  a  while  the  relapse  of  many  to  idolatry.  Beda.  iii.  39.  We[thus  see  the  wisdom 
of  what  Gregory  the  Great  said  to  King  Edilberth  of  Kent,  after  his  conversion,  namely, 
that  he  must  not  expect  a  golden  age  of  earthly  felicity  to  follow  his  adoption  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  should  bear  in  mind  that  great  calamities  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  last 
times.    "  Appropin(piante  mundi  termino  multa  imminent,  quae  autea  non  fuerunt,  vide- 
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he  instituted,  to  give  Christianity  a  firmer  and  deeper  hold  upon 
the  people.^ 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  monks  and  clergy,  who 
were  natives  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  who  had  been  educated 
there,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  French  bishops,  who  adhered  to  the 
interests  of  the  Romish  church,  met  and  worked  together  in  Eng- 
land. But  we  must  here  point  out  anew  the  distinction  which 
existed  between  the  polity  of  the  British-Scottish  and  that  of  the 
Homan  Church.  The  historian  of  the  English  Church,  Beda,  al- 
though of  the  opposing  party,  draws  a  most  attractive  picture  of  the 
pious,  unselfish  zeal  of  the  Scottish  missionaries.  The  veneration 
which  they  gained  thereby,  greatly  promoted  their  influence  in  the 
diff'usion  of  Christianity,  and  the  advancement  of  Christian  morals. 
Thus  the  clergy,  and  the  monks  especially,  were  received  with 
joy  wherever  they  came.  The  people  gathered  around  them  to 
hear  the  word  of  exhortation  ;  and  they  were  even  sought  for  the 
same  purpose  in  their  cloisters.^  Although  the  founder  of  the 
English  church,  Augustine,  gave  great  importance  to  the  difierence 
between  the  two  churches,  men  afterwards  learnt  to  regard  it  as 
of  less  weight,  when  considered  in  reference  to  that  doctrine  of 
salvation,  for  the  diff'usion  and  establishment  of  which  the  la- 
bourers of  both  parties  were  working.  The  difference  which 
existed  as  to  the  time  of  celebrating  the  festival  of  Easter  ap- 
peared in  a  striking  point  of  view  under  Bishop  Aidan  ;  when  it 
happened,  that  even  the  king  and  queen,  who  had  been  instructed 
by  different  teachers,  separated  from  each  other  in  this  respect, 
and  thus  while  the  king  kept  the  feast,  the  queen  still  prolonged 
the  fast. 

The  general  veneration  in  which  the  bishop,  Aidan,  was  held, 

licet  immutationes  aeris,  terroresque  de  coelo,  et  contra  ordinem  temporum  tempestates, 
bella,  fames,  pestilentise,  terree  motus  per  loca.  Vos  itaque,  si  qua  de  Lis  evenire  in 
terra  vestra  cognoscitis,  nuUo  modo  vestrum  aiiimum  perturbetis,  quia  idcircohaec  signa 
de  fine  sseculi  prsBmittuntur,  ut  de  animabus  nostris  debeamus  esse  soUiciti,  de  mortis 
hora  suspecti  et  venturo  judici  in  bonis  actibas  iuveniamur  esse  praeparati."  Gregor. 
L.  xi.  ep.  66. 

1  Beda  iii.  18. 

2  Etiam  si  in  itinere  pergens  (Clericus  aliquis  autmonacbus)  inveniretur,  adcurrebant 
et  flexo  cervice  vel  manu  signari  vel  ore  illius  se  benedici  gaudebant,  verbis  quoque 
borum  exbortatoriis  diligeuter  auditum  praebebant.  Sed  et  diebus  dominicis  ad  ecclesiam 
sive  ad  monasteria  certatim  non  reficiendi  corporis ;  sed  audieudi  sermonis  Dei  gratia 
conflnebant ;  et  si  quis  sacerdotum  in  vicum  forte  deveniret,  mox  congi-egati  in  unum 
vicani  verbum  vitse  ab  illo  expetere  curabant.     Beda.  Hist.,  Aug,  iii.  26. 
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rendered  this  diflference  of  little  weight.  It  could  not  be  denied, 
as  Beda  finely  observes,  that,  although  the  bishop  could  not  de- 
part, in  the  keeping  of  Easter,  from  the  usage  of  the  church  which 
had  sent  him  forth,  he  strictly  followed  the  example  of  all  the 
saints  in  fulfilling  the  works  of  piety,  faith,  and  charity.^ 

But  in  the  following  age  a  plain  distinction  is  to  be  observed 
between  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Romish  and  the  Scottish 
churches  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  this  distinction  was  kept  up,  is 
a  point  of  great  importance  in  respect  to  the  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions and  polity  of  England.  Had  the  Scottish  rule  prevailed, 
England  would  have  enjoyed  a  freer  church- constitution,  and  a 
constant  principle  of  resistance  to  the  Romish  hierarchical  system 
would  have  been  established  from  the  first.  But  a  victory  was 
already  prepared  for  the  Romish  ecclesiastical  system  by  the 
mode  in  which  Christianity  was  originally  introduced  into  Kent. 
The  activity  of  the  missionaries  and  clergy,  subsequently  sent  from 
Rome,  or  from  France,  contributed  further  to  the  same  end.  The 
greater  the  respect  gained  for  the  Roman  church  by  these  means, 
the  easier  was  the  introduction,  and  the  universal  establishment 
of  its  rites.  Under  Colmann,  the  second  successor  of  Aidan,  and 
also  belonging  to  the  Scots,  great  importance  was  given  to  this 
controversy  ;  and  in  the  year  664,  a  disputation  was  held,  in  the 
presence  of  King  Oswin,  and  of  his  successor,  Alfrid,  to  determine 
the  question.  The  bishop,  Colmann,  who  defended  the  Scottish 
usages,  appealed  to  the  example  of  the  venerated  father,  Columba, 
and  his  successors,  under  whom  those  men  had  been  raised,  whose 
holiness  was  testified  by  the  miracles  which  they  had  wrought. 
The  presbyter  Wilfrid,  who  spoke  in  support  of  the  opposite 
party,  replied,  that  miracles  in  and  for  themselves  could  be  no 
proof  of  truth  and  holiness,  for  the  Lord  himself  had  said,  that 
there  were  many  who  had  wrought  miracles  in  his  name,  whom  he 
would  not  acknowledge  as  his  disciples.  "  But  far  be  it  from  him,'* 
he  said,  "  to  speak  thus  in  relation  to  their  fathers  ;  for  it  was 
better,  even  in  regard  to  those  whom  they  did  not  know,  to  think 

1  Etsi  pascha  contra  morem  eorum,  qui  ipsum  miserant,  facere  non  potuit,  opera 
tamen  fidei,  pietatis  et  dilectionis  juxta  morem  omnibus  Sanctis  diligenter  exsequi  cura. 
vit.     L.  iii.  c.  25. 

2  This  assembly  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Synodus  Pharensis.  It  was  held  at 
a  place  not  far  from  the  city  of  York,  afterwards  called  Whitby,  on  the  sea  shore. 
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good  rather  than  evil.  He  belieyed,  therefore,  that  those  servants 
of  God  loved  the  Lord  with  pious  sincerity,  but  erred  from  an 
uninstructed  simplicity.  Yea,  even  your  Columba,  whom  we  may 
also  call  ours  as  well  as  yours,  though  a  Christian,  a  saint,  and  able 
to  work  miracles,  ought  he  therefore  to  be  preferred  to  Peter,  whom 
the  Lord  named  a  rock  ;  upon  which  he  founded  his  church,  and 
to  whom  he  has  committed  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  1" 
Such  was  the  effect  of  the  reverence  which  the  church  already 
entertained  towards  Peter,  as  the  apostle  who  held  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  this  appeal  decided  the  matter,  the 
king  himself  fearing,  that  if  he  resisted  the  power  of  this  apostle, 
he  might  find  the  gates  of  heaven  closed  against  him.^  The  bishop, 
Colmann,  who,  like  his  predecessors,  had  gained  for  himself  uni- 
versal esteem  by  the  fidelity  with  which  he  had  exercised  his 
stewardship,  resigned  his  office  rather  than  sacrifice  the  usages  of 
the  Scottish  Church.  But  the  dominion  of  the  Romish  customs 
was  still  further  promoted  throughout  England  by  the  influence  of 
Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,^  a  man  well  deserving  of 
esteem  for  the  efforts  which  he  made  to  promote  the  enlightenment 
of  the  people.  He  was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  had  become 
celebrated  as  a  learned  monk,  and  lived  till  he  was  sixty-six  years 
old  in  Rome.  Consecrated  to  the  dignity,  by  Pope  Vitalian,  he 
came  to  England  in  669,  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Not  en- 
tirely, however,  assured  of  his  adherence  to  the  customs  of  the 
Romish  church,  brought  up  as  he  had  been  in  that  of  the  East, 
Vitalian  appointed  the  Italian  Hadrian  as  his  companion,  and  in 
some  degree  as  his  overseer.  With  this  associate  Theodore  went 
through  all  England,  and  arranged  every  thing  according  to  the  rule 
of  the  Romish  ritual.  He  was  the  first  who  actually  exercised  the 
authority  of  a  primate,  bestowed  by  the  Popes  on  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  over  the  entire  English  church ;  and  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  government,  he  succeeded  in  wholly  suppressing  the 
usages  of  the  Scotch  church  in  England.    In  this  he  was  aided  by 


1  The  words  of  tlie  king  were :  Et  ego  vobis  dico,  quia  hie  est  ostiarius  ille,  cui  ego 
"contradicere  nolo,  sed  in  quantum  novi,  vel  valeo  cujus  cupio  in  omnibus  obedire  statutia, 
ne  forte  me  adveniente  ad  fores  regni  coelorum,  non  sit,  qui  reserat,  averso  illo,  qui  claves 
tenere  probatur. 

2  Beda  speaks  of  his  life  and  works  in  the  iv.  and  v.  books  of  his  English  Church 
History.     These  notices  are  collected  in  Mabillon  Saec.  ii.,  f.  1031. 
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a  synod  held,  in  obedience  to  his  wish,  at  Hertford,  not  far  from 
London,  in  the  year  673.^  The  influence  of  the  English  church 
operated,  by  degrees,  on  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  But  the 
Britons,  contracted  every  day  within  narrower  limits,  strove  reso- 
lutely to  preserve  their  independence,  and  the  ancient  customs  of 
their  church. 

With  regard  to  Germany,  the  portions  of  that  country  pertain- 
ing in  ancient  times  to  the  Roman  empire  had  early  received  the 
seed  of  Christianity.     But  when  these  districts  were  overrun  by 
hordes  of  heathen  barbarians,  this  seed  was  partly  destroyed, 
and  partly,  by  its  mixture  with  Paganism,  so  deprived  altogether 
of  its  original  qualities,  that  it  could  no  longer  be  recognised. 
The  union  with  the  Frankish  kingdom,  and  with  other  tribes  of 
German  descent  converted  to  Christianity,  produced  a  new  excite- 
ment ;  but,  so  long  as  all  remained  divided,  and  wanting  the  firm- 
ness effected  by  union  and  established  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
these  dismembered  provinces  were  insufficient  to  resist  the  stream 
of  confusion  and  violence. 

Among  the  men  who  diffused  blessing  and  salvation,  through 
the  influence  of  religion,  while  waste  and  ruin  were  attending  on 
the  steps  of  the  wandering  tribes,  Severinus  deserves  to  be  espe- 
cially distinguished.  A  native,  it  is  probable,  of  the  West,^  he 
had  retired  to  one  of  the  Eastern  deserts,  in  the  anxious  desire 
to  attain  to  the  perfection  of  the  inner  life.  But  a  secret  divine 
call,  on  the  other  hand,  impelled  him  to  leave  his  solitude  and 
repose,  and  to  hasten  to  the  succour  of  the  afflicted  people  of  the 
AVest,  devoted,  as  it  seemed,  to  every  species  of  ruin.  And  often 
when  the  passion  for  a  life  of  silent  meditation  reawakened  in  his 
soul,  that  voice  which  obliged  him  to  remain  in  the  midst  of  waste 

1  See  Beda  iv.  c.  5,  and  Wilkin's  Concilia  Mag.  Brit.  i.  f.  41 . 

2  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  his  fatherland.  He  himself  repulsed,  either  earnestly 
or  in  jest,  those  who  inquired  after  his  descent  and  country.  To  a  clergyman  who  had 
sought  refuge  with  him,  he  said,  at  first  jestingly,  in  answer  to  such  a  question  :  "  Now, 
if  you  suppose  me  to  be  a  runaway,  have  the  ransom  in  readiness  to  pay  for  me,  if  I  am 
ordered  to  be  delivered  up."  But  he  added  seriously :  "  Know,  however,  that  the  God 
who  called  you  to  the  priesthood  commanded  me  to  take  up  my  abode  among  these  men, 
threatened  with  so  many  dangers  (perichtantibus  his  hominibus  interesse.)"  According 
to  his  speech,  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  Latin,  or  a  North  African.  He  indicated  some 
times,  as  if  speaking  of  another,  that  he  had  been  delivered,  by  the  especial  mercy  of 
God,  from  great  dangers  in  a  distant  province  of  the  East,  and  been  conducted  to  the 
North.     See  the  Epistle  of  Eugippius  to  the  deacon  Paschasius,  prefixed  to  the  memoir. 
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and  tumult  sounded  so  much  the  more  distinctly  in  the  depths  of 
his  being.^ 

Severinus  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  settled 
himself  among  the  people  of  the  district  which  now  belongs  to 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  having  his  abode,  as  he  himself  relates,  not 
far  from  Passau.^  This  was  at  a  time  when  those  regions  were 
the  scene  of  utter  confusion.  The  period  which  succeeded  the 
death  of  Attila,  in  the  year  453,  was  marked  by  perpetual  dis- 
quiet. One  people  drove  out  another, — one  place  after  another 
was  devastated  by  fire  and  sword ;  and  the  inhabitants,  having 
been  stripped  of  all  they  possessed,  were  driven  into  slavery.  By 
a  life  of  stern  self-denial  and  severity ;  by  the  patient  and  even 
joyful  endurance  of  every  kind  of  hardship  and  privation,  he  set 
an  example  to  the  poor,  disheartened  people  among  whom  he 
dwelt,  which  taught  them  how  they  ought  to  bear  the  afiiictions 
to  which  they  were  exposed.  Accustomed  as  he  had  been  to  the 
climate  of  the  South,  he  travelled  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  winter, 
and  when  the  Danube  was  frozen  over,  barefoot  from  one  tribe  to 
another,  in  order  to  collect  food  and  clothing  for  those  who  had 
been  reduced  to  hunger  and  nakedness  by  the  war.  In  the  same 
manner  he  strove,  by  collecting  the  means  of  ransom,  or  by  the 
employment  of  his  powerful  influence,  to  obtain  the  freedom  of 
those  who  had  been  sold  into  slavery.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  warn 
the  people  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed ;  to  admo- 
nish them  to  a  timely  repentance,  and  to  place  their  trust  in  God. 
His  prayer,  full  of  faith,  brought  comfort  to  those  who  were  suf- 
fering, whether  from  bodily  or  spiritual  necessity ;  and  his  word, 
which  was  reverenced  by  the  leaders  of  the  rude  people  as  a  voice 
from  a  higher  world,  availed  to  the  deliverance  of  the  conquered. 

In  proportion  to  the  resolution  with  which  he  had  hardened 
himself  to  bear  lightly  all  bodily  necessities,  and  to  resist  all  out- 
ward impressions  by  the  force  of  the  spirit,  was  the  tenderness  of  his 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  others.^     But  the  influence  of  his 

1  Quanto  solitudinem  iucolere  cupiebat,  tanto  crebrius  revelatiouibus  monebatur,  ue 
praesentiam  suampopulis  denegaret  afflictis.    Eugippii  vita.  c.  4. 

2  Faviaua  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  place  of  bis  abode.  This  city  is  represented 
by  some  of  the  early  writers  as  Vienna ;  but  others  oppose  this  notion,  and  describe  it  as 
Astura,  Lauriacum,  or  perhaps  the  Austrian  Lorch. 

3  His  scholar  Eugippius  says,  in  this  respect,  Quum  ipse  hebdomadarum  continuatis 
jejuuiis  minime  fraugeretur,  tamen  esurie  miserorum  se  credebat  afflictura.  Frigus 
quoque  vir  Dei  tantum  in  nuditate  panperum  sentiebat,  si  quidem  specialiter  a  Deo  per- 
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example,  his  admonitions  and  rebukes,  softened  many  hearts  ;  and 
food  and  clothing  were  sent  to  him  from  various  quarters  to  be 
distributed  among  the  poor.  When  this  was  the  case,  he  assem- 
bled the  needy  crowds  in  a  church,  and  apportioned  to  each  per- 
son a  share  of  the  goods  according  to  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
necessity.  Having  offered  up  a  prayer,  he  began  the  distribution 
with  these  words  :  "  Praised  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  to  which 
he  added  some  Christian  exhortations.^  Many  instances  prove 
the  power  which  the  divine  spirit  within  him  exercised  on  men's 
minds.  On  one  occasion,  a  horde  of  barbarians  had  plundered  the 
entire  neighbourhood  of  the  city  in  which  he  dwelt,  carrying  off 
both  men  and  cattle.  The  unhappy  people  who  were  left  pre- 
sented themselves  weeping  and  clamouring  before  Severin.  He 
inquired  of  the  Eoman  officer,  in  command  of  the  city,  whether 
he  had  no  armed  force  sufficient  to  pursue  the  robbers,  and  oblige 
them  to  resign  their  booty.  The  officer  replied,  that  he  did  not 
consider  his  party  able  to  cope  with  so  large  a  body  of  the  enemy, 
but  that,  if  Severin  desired  it,  he  would  make  the  attack,  trust- 
ing, not  to  the  strength  of  his  weapons,  but  to  the  help  of  Seve- 
rin's  prayers.  And  Severin  exhorted  him  at  once  to  proceed  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  in  the  fulness  of  trust,  since  where  the 
Lord  in  his  mercy  leads,  the  weakest  will  be  as  the  strongest,  and 
the  Lord  will  fight  on  his  side.  But  one  thing  he  especially 
pressed  upon  him.  It  was,  that  whatever  barbarians  he  took 
prisoners  he  should  bring  them  to  him  unharmed.  His  wish  was 
fulfilled.  The  prisoners  brought  to  him  were  immediately  freed 
from  their  fetters  ;  and,  after  they  had  been  refreshed  with  meat 
and  drink,  he  sent  them  back  to  their  companions,  bidding  them 
say  that  they  must  cease  from  invading  that  district  for  the  pur- 
poses of  plunder,  unless  they  intended  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
punishment  of  God,  who,  it  was  plain,  fought  for  his  servants. 
His  appearance  and  his  words  wrought  with  such  force  on  the 
mind  of  a  leader  of  the  Alemanni,  that  he  was  seized  with  a  vio- 
lent trembling. 

ceperat,  ut  in  frigidissima  regione  mirabili  abstinentia  castigatus,  fortis  et  alacer  per- 
maneret. 

1  Eugippius  relates,  c.  28,  by  way  of  example,  that  Severin  happened  to  receive  through 
Some  merchants  a  supply  of  oil.  This  was  a  luxury  rarely  known  in  that  district,  and 
was  of  a  price  which  rendered  it  unattainable  by  the  poor. 

2  L.  c.  c.  19,  ut  tremere  coram  eo  vehementer  coeperit,  sed  et  postea  suis  exercitibus 
indicavit,  nunquamse  re  bellica  necaliquaformidine  tanto  treraore  fuisse  concussum. 

VOL.  V.  C 
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When  all  the  fortresses  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube/  in  Bava- 
ria, were  threatened  by  the  barbarians,  the  inhabitants  succes- 
siyely  besought  Severin  to  take  up  his  abode  among  them,  in  the 
belief  that  his  presence  would  be  their  best  protection.^     The  ef- 
fect which  followed  the  hearing  of  his  prayers,  so  full  of  faith,— the 
impression  created  by  the  divine  spirit  within  him,  all  tended  to 
give  him  the  character  of  a  worker  of  miracles.     He  himself  knew 
how  to  take  advantage  of  these  circumstances  in  the  then  existing 
state  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  the  rude  and  severely  tried 
barbarians.     "  Such  things,"  he  said,  "  now  take  place  in  many 
quarters,  and  among  many  people,  in  order  that  it  may  be  known 
that  there  is  a  God  who  worketh  wonders  both  in  heaven  and  on 
earth."     And,  when  great  effects  were  looked  for  from  the  influ- 
ence of  his  prayers,  he  said,  "  Why  do  you  expect  the  great  to 
proceed  from  the  little  ?     I  know  that  I  myself  am  utterly  un- 
worthy :  would  that  I  might  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  my  sins  !"^ 
Sometimes,  when  his  prayers  were  asked  for  some  temporal  bless- 
ing, he  would  speak  of  the  far  greater  importance  of  spiritual 
things.     Thus  he  said  to  a  monk,  from  one  of  the  barbarous  tribes, 
who  besought  him  to  intercede  for  the  cure  of  his  bad  eyes,  "  Pray 
rather  that  thine   inner  sight  may  become  clearer."     When  a 
bishopric  was  offered  him,  he  rejected  it  with  the  observation, 
that  it  was  enough  for  him  to  have  sacrificed  his  beloved  solitude, 
and  to  have  come,  according  to  the  divine  call,  into  those  regions 
to  share  the  misfortunes  of  the  afflicted  people.* 
•    The  labours  of  such  a  hero  of  the  faith,  carried  on  among  these 
tribes  during  a  period  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  years,  could  not 
fail  to  leave  many  traces  of  the  impression  which  he  made  upon 
them.    It  was  scarcely  less  so  in  regard  to  the  people,  whose  occu- 
pation of  the  district  was  of  a  mere  transitory  character.^     Many 

1  In  the  Noricura  Ripense. 

2  L.  c.  c.  11. 

3  L.  c.  c.  14. 

4  L.  c.  c.  9.  The  life  of  Severin  by  his  scholar  Eugippius,  abbot  of  a  Neapolitan  mo- 
nastery, in  the  Actis  Sanct.  of  the  Rollandists.  Mens.  Jan.  t.  i.  f.  483. 

5  Among  those  over  whom  Severin  exercised  such  influence,  was  Odoacer,  who  after- 
wards, as  leader  of  the  Heruli,  established  a  kingdom  in  Italy.  While  still  a  youth,  and 
possessing  no  particular  rank  among  the  barbai'ians,  he  happened  to  meet  with  Severin* 
who  foretold  him  his  future  greatuess.  When  in  the  possession  of  power,  he  still  set  a 
high  value  on  the  word  of  Severin.  In  Italy  he  met  with  another  man,  who,  surrounded 
by  violence  and  devastation,  laboured  for  the  cause  of  humanity.    Tliis  was  Bishop  Epi- 
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pious  men  who,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  retired,  in 
obedience  to  a  fanatical  impulse,  and  lived  as  hermits  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ehine,  won  for  themselves  by  their  piety,  or  by  the 
manifest  proofs  which  they  gave  of  their  dominion  over  their  sen- 
sual nature,  the  veneration  of  the  people  who  had  settled  in  this 
country,  or  traversed  its  provinces.  By  their  friendly  bearing  ; 
by  their  hospitality,  sharing  the  produce  of  their  land  with  the 
strangers  ;  and  by  the  influence  of  their  pious  lives,  and  spiritual 
power  over  the  barbarians,  they  obtained  credit  for  working 
miracles,  and  were  enabled  to  employ  the  personal  love  and  rever- 
ence which  they  thus  acquired,  in  opening  a  way  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  gospel.  To  men  of  this  class  belonged  the  venerable 
Goar,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  He  fixed  his  abode 
in  the  place  where,  in  after  times,  the  city  was  built  which  per- 
petuated his  name.  Wulflach,  or  Wulf,  a  clergyman  of  Lombard 
descent,  who,  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  century,  took  up  his 
residence  as  a  Stylite  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Triers,  excited  the 
wonder  of  the  people,  prayed  for  their  conversion,  preached  to  the 
multitudes  whom  he  assembled  around  him,  and  succeeded  in  per- 
suading them  to  destroy  their  idols.^ 

But  much  as  was  done  by  the  Frankish  hermits,  a  far  greater 
work  was  accomplished  by  the  Irish  missionaries,  through  their 
diligence  in  cultivating  the  land ;  in  founding  monasteries,  which 
became  the  centres  of  conversion  and  instruction,  and  in  provid- 
ing for  the  education  of  the  young.  The  largest  debt  of  gratitude 
was  due,  in  regard  to  the  work  of  missions  among  the  people  of 
Germany,  to  the  monks  from  England,  and  more  especially  to  those 
from  Ireland.  The  monasteries  of  the  latter  country  were  over- 
filled. Pious  monks  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  exercise  greater 
activity  in  the  service  of  religion.  Sufficient  room  was  wanting 
in  their  native  land  for  the  employment  of  this  zeal ;  and  the 
love  of  travel,  so  common  to  the  Irish,"^  thus  served  as  a  means  for 
conveying  Christianity  and  cultivation  to  a  remote  people.  It 
was  natural  that  the  looks  of  those,  who  were  impelled  by  the 

phanius  of  Ticinum  (Pavia)  who  gained  great  influence  over  him  by  his  intercessions. 
See  his  life  by  Eunodius  in  Sirmond.  0pp.  t.  i. 

1  See  Gregor.  Tur.  Hist.  Franc.  1.  viii.  c.  15. 

2  Natio  Scotorum,  quibus  consuetudo  peregrinandi  jam  pcene  in  natiiram  couversa 
est.    Vita  S.  Galli,  1.  ii.  §  47.     Pertz  Momimenta  Hist.  Germ.  t.  ii.  f.  30. 
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love  of  wandering,  by  innate  energy,  and  the  fire  of  Christian 
love,  to  leave  their  native  land,  should  be  directed  to  those  vast 
wildernesses  which  were  peopled  by  multitudes,  to  whom  Chris- 
tianity was  either  utterly  unknown,  or  among  whom  the  seed  of 
the  gospel,  formerly  received,  had  been  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
distractions  of  the  age.  Thus  whole  colonies  of  monks  journeyed 
forth,  under  the  leadership  of  devoted  men  as  abbots.^ 

Columban  first  gave  an  example  of  this  kind,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  which  incited  many  to  follow  him  in  the  seventh. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  Irish  province  of  Leinster  (a  terra  lage- 
noruni),  and  had  been  educated  from  early  youth  in  the  celebrated 
monastery  at  Bangor,  founded  by  the  abbot  Comgall.  When  he 
reached  his  thirtieth  year  he  felt  himself  impelled  to  undertake  a 
more  independent  and  energetic  course,  and  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  heathen  people,  of  v/hom  he  had  received  information 
through  the  Franks.  He  felt,  as  the  author  of  his  life  expresses 
himself,  that  fire  in  his  breast,  of  which  the  Lord  says,  that  he 
had  come  to  kindle  it  upon  the  earth.^  His  abbot  gave  him 
twelve  young  men  to  aid  him  in  his  labours,  and  who  were  to  be 
brought  up  under  his  spiritual  instruction.  With  these  compa- 
nions, he  set  forth  on  his  journey  through  France,  about  the  year 
590,  with  the  design,  it  is  probable,  of  preaching  the  gospel  to 
the  people  inhabiting  the  borders  of  that  kingdom.^  But  being 
entreated  to  take  up  his  residence  in  France,  the  rude  multitudes 
of  its  people  having  still  so  little  knowledge  of  Christianity,  he 
was  induced  to  yield  to  the  invitation.  In  furtherance  of  his  de- 
sign, he  selected  for  his  abode  a  desert  spot,  which  could  only  be 
rendered  fertile  by  the  strenuous  labour  of  his  monks.  By  the 
difiiculties  which  they  would  thus  have  to  overcome,  he  hoped  to 
accustom  them  to  the  exercise  of  self-denial,  and  the  subjection 
of  their  sensual  nature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  set  an  example 
to  the  people  which  might  induce  them  to  undertake  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  the  necessary  condition  to  all  social  culture, 

1  Alcuiu  says,  ep.  221,  Antique  tempore  doctissimi  solebant  magistri  de  Hibernia 
Britanniam,  Galliam,  Italiam  venii-e,  et  multos  per  ecclesias  Cbristi  fecisse  profectus. 

2  The  words  of  tlie  monk  Jonas,  of  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  in  Pavia  (Mabillon 
Acta  S.  0.  B.  Saec.ii.  p.  9),  ignitum  igne  Domini  desiderium,  de  quo  igne  Dom inns- 
loquitur :  ignem  veni  mittere  inten'am. 

3  He  himself  says,  in  his  fourth  epistle  to  his  scholars  and  monks,  §  4,  Galland.  BibL 
Patr.  t.  xii.,  Mei  votifuit,  gentes  visitare,  et  evangelium  iis  a  nobis  praedicari. 
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The  care  required  for  their  bodily  support  constrained  the  monks 
to  use  extraordinary  exertions  in  order  to  give  fertility  to  the 
soil,  the  produce  of  which,  with  the  fish  which  they  caught,  was 
their  sole  means  of  existence.  But  without  the  strength  supplied 
by  the  faith  of  the  man  who  conducted  all  their  proceedings,  and 
to  whom  all  rendered  an  unconditional  obedience,  they  must  have 
sunk  in  the  struggle  with  such  difficulties.  When  Columban  first 
took  up  his  abode  with  his  companions,  in  the  ruins  of  the  old 
castle  of  Anagrates  (Anegrey),  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Voges, 
they  were  so  utterly  destitute  of  provisions,  that  they  lived  for 
several  davs  on  weeds  and  the  bark  of  trees.  But  while  he  ex- 
liorted  his  monks  to  the  most  active  exertion,  Columban  trusted, 
in  the  failure  of  human  means,  to  the  help  of  God,  to  whom  he 
appealed  confidently  in  prayer.  And  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  delivered,  by  a  concurrence  of  unexpected  circumstances,  out 
of  the  greatest  necessity,  strengthened  the  assurance  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  led  the  people  to  regard  him  as  a  man  extraordinarily 
favoured  by  God.  When  a  neighbouring  priest  once  visited  him, 
and  was  shewn  by  Columban  the  corn  laid  up  for  the  support  of 
the  monastery,  he  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  small  provision 
made  for  so  large  a  company.  Columban  replied,  "  If  men  would 
but  serve  their  Creator  aright,  they  would  suffer  no  hunger,  as  it 
is  said  in  Psalm  xxxvii.,  '  I  have  never  seen  the  righteous  forsa- 
ken, nor  his  seed  begging  their  bread.'  It  is  an  easy  thing  for 
God,  who  with  five  loaves  satisfied  five  thousand  men,  to  fill  our 
barn  with  meal."  The  more,  indeed,  discipline  and  spirituality 
were  wanting  to  the  monks  and  clergy  of  the  Frankish  church ; 
the  more,  especially,  the  old  monastic  system,  which  corresponded 
to  the  Benedictine,  had  fallen  into  neglect,  the  stronger  was  the 
impression  made  by  the  new  course  pursued  by  Columban,  and 
the  more  evident  the  revival  of  the  monastic  spirit  in  France. 
The  sons  of  people  of  all  ranks  were  sent  to  him  for  education ; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  monks  into  three  monasteries: 
the  above  named  Anegrey:  Luxeu  (Luxovium)  in  Franche  Comte, 
and  Fontenay  (Fontanse.) 

Columban's  rule  was  altogether  peculiar.  It  was  framed  with 
the  view  to  employ  the  monks  in  severe  labour,  that  they  might 
thereby  acquire  hardness  and  self-control,  qualities  essential  to 
their  perseverance  in  conflicting  with  a  wild  nature,  and  to  their 
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successful  resistance  in  the  difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter. 
Thus  he  demanded  of  the  monks,  "  that  they  should  go  weary  to 
bed  ;  sleeping  as  they  went ;  and  that  they  should  be  roused  up, 
before  they  had  slept  out  their  sleep."  But  although  he  insisted 
upon  a  life  of  seyere  self-denial,  he  forbade  an  excessive  severity, 
one  likely  to  enervate  the  body,  and  render  the  person  unfit  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  his  calling.^  We  recognise  here  the  spirit  of  Irish 
asceticism,  before  alluded  to.  All,  however,  were  to  deny  their 
own  will,  by  the  most  unreserved  and  slavish  obedience ;  and  a 
discipline  was  established  which,  in  its  severity,  controlled  every 
movement  of  the  body,  and  every  expression  of  the  lips,  every 
transgression  of  the  rule  subjecting  the  ofi'ender  to  corporal  chas- 
tisement. 

But  Columban  did  not  govern  by  outward  power  alone.  Vener- 
ated as  well  as  feared,  and  inwardly  beloved  by  the  larger  num- 
ber of  his  followers,  how  greatly  his  word  prevailed  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  example.  Being  recalled  from  the  solitude, 
which  he  had  again  sought,  by  the  sad  intelligence,  that  so  many 
distempers  had  broken  out  among  the  monks  at  Luxeu,  that  the 
few  only  had  been  spared  who  remained  to  attend  upon  the  sick, 
he  hastened  forth,  and  finding  all  sick,  he  roused  them  up,  and 
directed  them  to  go  to  their  labour  in  the  barn,  and  thresh  out 
the  corn.  A  part  of  the  monks,  assured  by  the  word  of  Colum- 
ban that  strength  would  not  be  wanting  to  them,  began  the  work. 
He  soon,  however,  told  them  that  they  must  cease  from  further 
exertion,  weakened  as  their  limbs  were  by  sickness.  Refresh- 
ments were  then  set  before  them,  and  they  were  well.  In  justi- 
fication of  the  severe  discipline  thus  described,  we  must  remem- 
ber the  vast  number  of  rude  spirits,  here  brought  together,  whose 
energies  were  to  be  directed  to  a  particular  object,  and  how  much 
was  required  to  form  and  discipline  such  a  multitude.  But  although 
Columban  desired  to  enforce,  with  stern  severity,  the  most  punctual 
observance  of  his  rules,  and  many  rites  of  outward  devotion,  which 
might  tend  to  mere  mechanism,  he  was,  notwithstanding,  far  from 
confounding  the  essence  of  piety  with  any  outward  observances. 

1  C.  iii.  The  rule  :  Ideo  temperandus  est  ita  usus,  sicut  temperandus  est  labor,  quia 
liaec  est  vera  discretio,  ut  possibilitas  spiritalis  profectus  cum  abstinentia  carnemmace- 
rante  retentetur.  Si  enim  modum  abstinentia  excesserit,  vitium,  non  virtus  erit,  virtus 
enim  multa  sustinet  bona  et  continet. 
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He  regarded  the  latter  as  means  only  ;  and  carefully  reminded  his 
monks,  that  all  depended  upon  the  disposition .^  Although,  again, 
they  were  daily  summoned  to  the  severest  bodily  exercises,  their 
spirits  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  their 
earthly  tasks ;  but  they  were,  every  day,  to  be  awakened  to  the 
consideration  of  divine  things,  and  were  to  divide  their  time  be- 
tween prayer,  labour,  and  the  reading  of  spiritual  writings.^  Col- 
umban  himself  well  knew  how  to  connect  the  contemplative  life 
with  the  greatest  activity.  Hence  he  would  sometimes  withdraw 
from  the  monastery  into  the  thick  forest,  carrying  on  his  shoulders 
a  copy  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  he  intended  to  study  in  his 
solitude.  So  also  it  was  especially  his  custom  to  prepare  himself 
in  solitude,  and  with  solemn  prayer,  for  the  celebration  of  the 
great  festivals  of  the  church.  His  exhortations  to  a  spiritual  life 
(Instructiones  variae),  breathe  throughout  the  living  spirit  of 
Christian  piety .'^ 

Columban  had  to  endure  many  violent  struggles  in  the  Frankish 
kingdom.  His  zeal  for  morality,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  old 
order  and  severity  of  monasticism,  could  not  fail  to  create  him  many 
enemies  in  the  then  disturbed  state  of  the  Frankish  church,  and 
among  a  clergy,  whose  whole  life,  devoted  to  worldly  sensuality, 
was  in  such  striking  opposition  to  his  own.  Hence  it  happened, 
that  when  he  refused  to  dispense  with  the  usages  which  he  had  in- 
troduced from  his  native  country,  he  gave  no  slight  offence  to  those 
who  were  anxious  for  the  letter  of  the  old  church  traditions,  and 
for  uniformity  in  all  things.  With  a  free  spirit,  he  insisted  upon  his 
independence,  asserting  it  in  his  controversy  with  Pope  Gregory 
the  Grreat,  and  Boniface  the  Fourth,  as  well  as  in  that  with  the 
bishops  of  France.  To  the  former  of  these  popes  he  wrote,  be- 
seeching him  not  to  degrade  himself  by  a  false  humility,  or  by 
seeming  to  shrink  from  correcting  what  was  wrong,  out  of  respect 

1  In  Instruction  ii.  he  pressed  upon  tbeir  hearts  the  words  of  the  monk  Comgal.  Non 
simus  tanquam  sepulcra  dealbata ;  de  intus,  non  de  foris  speciosi  ac  ornati  apparere 
studeamus  ;  vera  enim  religio  non  in  corporis,  sed  in  cordis  humilitate  consistit.  And 
after  having,  in  Instruction  xi.  described  chai-ity  as  the  highest  grace,  he  says,  Non  est 
labor  dilectio ;  phis  suave  est,  phis  medicale  est,  phis  sahibre  est  cordi  dilectio. 

2  Reg.  c.  ii.  Quotidiejejunandum  est,  sicut  quotidie  orandum  est,  quotidielaborandum ; 
quotidieque  est  legendura. 

3  In  the  first  he  says,  Non  longe  a  nobis  manentem  quaeriuus  Douni,  quern  intra  no.'j 
sumere  haberaus;  in  nobis  enim  habitat,  quasi  anima  in  corpore,  si  tamen  nos  membra 
pana  sumus  ejus. 
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to  his  predecessors,  as  Leo  the  Great,  seeing  that  a  living  hound 
might  be  better  than  a  dead  lion.  The  living  saints  might  im- 
prove that  which  had  not  been  improved  by  a  greater  than  them- 
selves. He  adjured  Boniface  IV.  by  the  unity  of  Christian  com- 
munion, to  allow  them,  as  strangers  in  France,  to  follow  their 
ancient  usages.  They  were,  indeed,  he  remarked,  but  as  if  still 
in  their  native  land,  and  dwelling,  as  they  did,  in  a  desert,  might 
retain  the  principles  of  their  fathers  without  offence  to  any  one. 
He  urged  the  example  of  Polycarp  and  Anicetus,  who  had  sepa- 
rated, without  any  harm  to  their  mutual  love,  though  each  per- 
sisted in  abiding  by  his  own  rule. 

When  a  Frankish  synod  was  held,  in  the  year  602,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  these  subjects,  Columbau  addressed  the  as- 
sembly in  an  epistle.  He  expressed  his  vexation  that  synods 
were  not  more  frequently  held,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
church,  beneficial  as  they  might  prove  for  the  correction  of  abuses. 
He  thanked  God  that  the  controversy  respecting  Easter  had,  at 
least,  occasioned  the  meeting  of  this  synod ;  but  he  added,  that 
lie  hoped  the  members  would  employ  their  time  in  the  discussion 
of  matters  of  far  greater  importance.  He  exhorted  them  to  re- 
collect that,  as  shepherds,  it  was  their  duty  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  chief  Shepherd  ;  that  the  voice  of  the  hireling,  who  betrayed 
himself  by  not  doing  that  whicli  he  imposed  upon  others,  could 
not  reach  the  minds  of  men  ;  and  that  the  mere  word  would  avail 
nothing,  without  a  corresponding  life.  The  variety  of  usages  and 
traditions  had  greatly  injured  the  church  ;  but,  he  added,  if  we 
only  strive  humbly  to  follow  the  Lord,  we  shall  be  able  to  differ  from 
one  another  without  offence,  and  to  love  each  other  with  all  our 
hearts,  as  true  disciples  of  Christ.  And  soon  will  men  discover 
that  which  is  true,  when  all,  with  like  zeal,  are  searching  for  the 
truth  ;  and  when  no  one  thinks  too  much  of  himself,  but  all  seek 
their  glory  in  the  Lord.  "  Once  for  all,  I  beseech  you,"  he  wrote, 
"  that,  as  I  am  the  cause  of  this  difference,  and  have  come  to  this 
land,  as  a  stranger,  for  the  sake  of  our  common  Lord  and  Saviour, 
so  you  would  allow  me  to  dwell  quietly  in  these  woods,  by  the 
bones  of  our  seventeen  departed  brethren,  as  I  have  done  for  the 
last  twelve  years,  and  that  thus  we  may  pray  for  you,  as  we  ought 
to  do,  and  have  hitherto  done.  May  France  unite  us,  as  hea- 
ven will  unite  us,  if  we  be  found  worthy  of  it.     May  the  free 
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grace  of  God  help  us  to  shun  the  world,  to  love  the  Lord  alone,  and 
to  long  after  Him,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  Then, 
having  asked  for  their  prayers,  he  adds,  "  But  do  not  regard  us 
as  strangers,  for  we  are  all  raemhers  of  one  body,  whether  we  he 
Gauls,  Britons,  Irish,  or  any  other  people." 

When  Columban  wrote  this  letter,  he  had  reason  to  fear  that, 
on  account  of  the  disputes  which  had  arisen,  he  might  he  driven 
from  the  country.  JSTor  was  tne  letter  itself,  containing  as  it  did 
a  reproof  of  the  worldly  life  led  by  the  Frankish  bishops,  likely 
to  create  impressions  favourable  to  his  cause.  Circumstances, 
moreover,  arose  which  greatly  aided  his  enemies  in  their  designs 
against  him.  He  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the  power- 
ful and  licentious  Brunehild,  the  grandmother  of  King  Dietrich 
II.,  who  at  that  time  governed  the  Burgundian  kingdom,  in  which 
Columban's  three  monasteries  were  situated,  and  who  had  hitherto 
afforded  him  his  especial  protection.  Exposing  the  policy  of 
Brunehild,  and  reproaching  the  king  for  his  licentious  life,  he  ex- 
horted him  to  form  a  lawful  matrimonial  alliance.^  When  Co- 
lumban opposed  to  all  the  threats  and  flatteries,  by  which  it  was 
sought  to  move  him,  an  unbending  will,  and  resolutely  refused  to 
modify  the  stern  principles  by  which  his  monasteries  were  governed, 
he  was  at  length,  in  the  year  610,  banished  from  the  territory  of 
Dietrich,  and  ordered  to  return  to  Ireland.  But  this  command 
was  not  executed.  He  was  on  the  point  of  travelling  into  Lom- 
bardy,  with  the  intention  of  founding  a  monastery  there,  and 
preaching  the  true  faith  among  the  Arians.2  But  the  invitation 
of  a  Frankish  prince  induced  him  to  seek  a  place  in  his  territory, 
whence  he  might  conveniently  proceed  for  the  conversion  of  the 

1  When  Columban,  on  a  certain  occasion,  had  come  to  the  court  of  Dietrich,  Brunehild 
ordered  the  King's  illegitimate  children  to  be  brought  forward,  that  the  saint  might  bless 
them.  He  told  her,  however,  that  these  offspring  of  an  unholy  union  would  not  succeed 
to  the  kingdom,  which  greatly  enraged  her. 

2  The  author  of  the  Life  of  Columban  relates,  that  the  ship  which  should  have  con- 
veyed him  to  Ireland  was  driven  back  by  the  waves  upon  the  shore,  and  could  not,  for 
many  days,  be  floated  from  the  strand.  This  led  the  captain  to  believe  that  Columban's 
banishment  was  the  cause  of  the  mishap,  and  he  refused  to  take  liim  and  his  companions 
again  on  board.  Dreading  the  wrath  of  God,  no  one  dare  execute  the  command  respect- 
ing his  banishment.  He  was  left  free  to  go  whithersoever  he  would,  and  he  received  so 
much  the  greater  honour.  Columban  himself,  liowever,  says  in  an  epistle  to  his 
monks,  §  7  :  Nunc  mihi  scribenti  nuutius  supervenit  uarrans  mihi  navem  parari,  qua  in- 
vitus  vehar  in  meam  regionem  ;  sed  sifugero,  nuUus  vetat  custos,  nam  hoc  videntur  vellc, 
ut  ego  fiigiam. 
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neighbouring  people.^  Settling  himself,  therefore,  with  his  fol- 
lowers, in  the  district  of  Zurich,  near  Tuggen  on  the  Limmat,  he 
waited  for  an  opportunity  to  undertake  the  conversion  of  the  sur- 
rounding Alemanni  or  Suevi.  But  haying  excited  the  rage  of 
the  Heathen  by  the  burning  of  a  temple,  they  were  obliged  to  save 
themselves  by  flight.  Having  arrived  at  the  Castle  of  Arbon,  on 
the  Bodensee  (Lake  of  Constance),  which  had  existed  from  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  they  found  here  a  pastor  and  priest  named 
Willimar,  who  rejoiced  greatly  at  being  thus  once  more  visited 
in  his  solitude  by  Christian  brethren.  After  having  been  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  him  for  seven  days,  Columban  and  his  fol  - 
lowers  learnt  that,  at  some  little  distance,  surrounding  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Castle  of  Pregentia  (Bregenz),  was  a  spot  which,  through 
the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  the  neighbouring  lake,  abounding  in 
fish,  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  their  designs.  Thither  accordingly 
they  went,  and  there  they  founded  a  church,  supporting  them- 
selves by  agriculture  and  fishing,  and  winning  the  confidence  and 
love  of  the  heathen  inhabitants  by  the  readiness  with  which  they 
imparted  to  them  a  share  of  what  they  gained. 

Gallus,  a  young  Irishman  of  noble  descent,  whom  Columban 
had  brought  up,  and  who,  during  his  residence  in  the  Frankish 
territory,  had  learnt  the  German  language,  made  especial  use  of 
this  acquirement  in  preaching  the  truth  to  the  people.  The  bre- 
thren continued  these  labours  for  three  years,  when  Columban  was 
again  obliged,  by  the  machinations  of  a  hostile  party,  to  flee.  He 
now  fulfilled  the  design  which  he  had  originally  formed,  and  jour- 
neyed into  Italy,  where  he  founded  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  near 
Pavia. 

Although  the  communities  which  found  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  the  Lombard  Arians  had  by  so  much  the  greater  cause  to  be 
at  peace  with  each  other,  there  still  existed  a  ruinous  controversy 
on  the  subject  of  the  three  chapters.  Columban,  therefore,  and 
at  the  solicitation  even  of  the  Lombard  monarch,  addressed  an 
epistle  to  Boniface  IV.,  entreating  him,  with  great  plainness  of 
speech,  to  bring  the  subject  fairly  before  a  synod,  to  defend  the 

1  Agatliias  writes  in  tlie  second  half  of  the  sixth  century,  Hist.  1.  i.  c.  7,  ed.  Niebuhr  pag. 
28.  The  Alemanni,  through  their  intercourse  with  the  Franks,  were,  by  degrees,  turned 
from  their  worship  of  idols,  »}  eTrifxi^ta  ^5tj  s(pi\KiTaL  toOs  f.u(ppovi<TTipov^,  oii  troWov 
^i  olfxat  XP''*'"^'  '^"'  diratTiv  Ikviki'ictbi. 
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Romish  church  against  the  charge  of  heresy,  and  to  put  an  end 
to  the  present  divisions. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  from  the  style  of  this  letter,  that  Colum- 
ban's  residence  in  France  and  Italy  had  affected  the  view  which 
he  took  of  his  relation  to  the  Romish  church  ;  or  that  his  present 
intercourse  influenced  his  position  in  regard  to  that  church,  and 
that  he  expressed  himself  now,  when  addressing  the  Pope,  other- 
wise than  he  would  have  done  in  Ireland  or  Britain.  Thus  he 
calls  the  Romish  church  the  mistress ;  and  speaks  in  lofty  terms 
of  her  dignity.  Still,  much  of  this  may  be  regarded  as  merely 
matter  of  formal  compliment ;  and  he  is  far  from  ascribing  infalli- 
bility to  her  decisions,  or  surrendering  himself  to  them  without 
appeal.  He  attributes  to  that  church  the  honour  which  he  al- 
lows her,  because  Peter  and  Paul  were  her  teachers  ;  and  rendered 
her  venerable  by  their  martyrdom,  and  had  committed  their  relics 
to  her  keeping.  But  he  placed  the  church  of  Jerusalem  still 
higher  ;  and  he  admonished  her  of  Rome  so  to  act  as  not  to  for- 
feit the  honour  she  had  received,  for  that  she  would  retain  her 
power  only  so  long  as  the  recta  ratio  continued  with  her.  He 
alone  can  be  the  sure  keeper  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven who,  through  true  knowledge,  opens  it  to  the  worthy,  and 
closes  it  against  the  unworthy.  He  who  does  the  contrary  can 
neither  open  nor  shut.  In  the  same  manner,  he  warns  the  Ro- 
mish church  against  the  common  notion  that  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  were  given  to  Peter,  seeing  that  this  could 
avail  nothing  against  the  belief  of  the  whole  church.^  To  both 
parties  he  exclaimed  :  "  Therefore,  my  beloved,  agree  with  each 
other,  and  renew  not  ancient  strifes  ;  but  rather  keep  silence,  and 
consign  these  things  forever  to  oblivion,  committing  any  doubtful 
matter  to  the  judgment  of  God.     In  regard  to  that  which  is  mani- 

1  The  manner  in  which  Columban  speaks  shews  how  wanting  he  was  in  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  controversies.  He  speaks  of  Eutyches  and  Nestorius  as  re- 
lated heretics. 

2  §  10.  Roma  orbis  terrarum  caput  est  ecclesiarum,  salva  loci  dominicse  resurrection i.s 
singulari  prserogativa. 

3  Vos  per  hoc  forte  superciliosum  nescio  quidprae  cseteris  vobis  majoris  auctoritatis,  ac 

in  divinis  rebus  potestatis  vindicatis,  noveritis  minorem  forte  potestatem  vestram  apud 

Dominura,  si  vel  cogitaturhoc  in  cordibus  vestris,  quia  unitas  fidei  in  toto  orbe  unitatem 

fecit  potestatis  et  praerogativae,ita  ut  libertas  veritati  ubique  ab  omnibus  detur  et  aditus 

errori  ab  omnibus  similiter  abnegetur  quia  confessio  recta  ctiam  sancto  privilegium  dedit 

claviculario  communi  omnium. 

3 
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fest,  and  may  be  decided  by  men,  judge  righteous  judgment,  and 
without  respect  to  persons.  Give  honour  one  to  another,  that  there 
may  be  joy  in  heaven  and  upon  earth  on  account  of  your  peace 
and  union.  I  know  not  how  a  Christian  can  strive  with  a  Chris- 
tian on  a  point  of  faith,  for  to  that  which  the  one  true  believer 
says,  rightly  praising  the  Lord,  will  the  other  say,  Amen !  be- 
cause he  has  the  same  faith,  and  the  same  love.  Be,  therefore, 
all  of  one  mind,  that  you  may  both  be  one,  and  altogether  Chris- 
tians." Gallus,  constrained  by  sickness,  was  obliged  to  allow  his 
beloved  father  Columban  to  travel  alone.  This  was  greatly  to 
his  grief;  but  taking  his  net,  he  embarked  in  his  boat  on  the  lake 
of  Constance,  and  proceeded  to  the  priest  Willimar,  with  whom 
they  had  enjoyed  so  hospitable  a  reception.  The  same  hospitality 
was  again  evinced.  Gallus  was  committed  to  the  care  of  two 
clergymen.  As  soon  as  his  health  was  restored,  he  besought  the 
deacon  Hiltibad,  who,  in  providing  for  his  companions  by  hunting 
and  fishing,  had  become  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  to  con- 
duct him  into  the  great  forest  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  he  might 
there  fix  upon  a  spot  for  a  hermitage.  But  the  deacon  described 
to  him  the  danger  of  such  an  undertaking,  the  forest  being  full  of 
bears,  wolves,  and  wild  boars.  Gallus  answered  :  "  And  who  can 
be  against  us,  if  God  be  for  us  ?  The  God  who  delivered  Daniel 
from  the  den  of  lions,  can  also  protect  me  from  the  claws  of  these 
ravenous  beasts."  Having  prepared  himself  by  a  day  of  prayer 
and  fasting  for  the  perilous  journey,  he  set  forth  on  the  morrow 
with  prayer,  and  accompanied  by  the  deacon.  They  had  continued 
their  journey  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  Hiltibad  ex- 
horted him  to  rest,  that  they  might  strengthen  themselves  by  tak- 
ing some  food;  for  they  had  brought  bread,  and  they  had  a  net 
for  fishing  in  the  streams,  with  which  the  forest  abounded.  But 
Gallus  replied,  that  he  would  taste  nothing  till  some  place  of  rest 
had  been  indicated  to  him.  They  accordingly  continued  to  wander 
on  till  sunset,  when  they  arrived  at  a  spot  where  the  river  Steinach^ 
streaming  down  from  a  mountain,  had  hollowed  out  a  rock,  and 
where  the  water  was  seen  to  abound  in  fish.  They  caught  several 
in  their  net ;  the  deacon  struck  a  light  with  a  flint,  kindled  a  fire, 
and  prepared  their  meal.  Gallus  desired  to  off'er  up  a  prayer  be- 
fore partaking  of  the  repast.  He  knelt  down,  but  in  kneeling  he 
stumbled  against  a  thorn-bush,  and  fell  to  the   earth.     Hiltibad 
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was  about  to  raise  him,  but  he  replied  :  "  No !  Leave  me  here  : 
this  shall  be  my  rest  for  ever :  here  will  I  remain."  When  he  rose 
from  his  devotions,  he  made  a  cross  of  hazel  wood,  and  suspended 
from  it  a  little  bag  with  relics.     On  this  spot  he  now  traced  out 
the  plan  of  the  monastery,  through  the  institution  of  which  the 
land  was  cleared  of  wood  and  cultivated,  and  which,  bearing  his 
name,  became  so  renowned  in  later  times.     Some  years  after  the 
founding  of  this  monastery,  Gallus  was  elected  to  the  vacant  see 
of  Constance  ;  but  he  refused  the  dignity,  and  anxiously  desired 
that  a  native  of  the  country,  a  deacon,  John,  who  had  been  brought 
up  under  his  instructions,  should  be  appointed.  A  vast  multitude 
of  people,  both  high  and  low,  being  assembled  to  witness  the  con- 
secration, the  abbot  Gallus  employed  the  opportunity  to  press 
some  solemn  admonitions  on  the  hearts  of  the  rude  hearers,  as 
yet  only  a  short  time  converted  from  heathenism.     He  spoke  in 
Latin,  and  what  he  said  was  translated  by  his  scholar  in  an  easy 
familiar  style  into  the  language  of  the  people.^      After  having 
described  to  them  what  God  had  done  to  deliver  them  from  the 
evils  of  the  fall,  he  concluded  with  these  words  :  "  We  who  are  the 
unworthy  bearers  of  this  message  in  these  times,  we  adjure  you, 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  that  as,  at  your  baptism,  you  renounced  the 
devil,  his  works,  and  his  nature,  so  you  may  now  and  hence- 
forth, through  your  whole  life,  renounce  them  altogether  as  be- 
cometli  the  children  of  God."    He  then  shewed  them  particularly 
the  sins  which  they  ought  especially  to  resist,   and  having  de- 
scribed the  judgments  which  they  would  bring  upon  the  offender 
both  in  time  and  eternity,  he  concluded  with  the  blessing  :  "  May 
the  Almighty  God  who  will  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  and 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  who  has  imparted  this 
message  to  your  ears  by  the  instrumentality  of  my  tongue, — 
may  he  himself,  by  his  own  grace,  make  it  produce  fruit  in  your 
hearts." 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  Gallus  laboured  for  the  salvation  of 
the  surrounding  Swiss  and  Suabian  tribes,  till  the  year  640." 

1  The  sermon  is  found  among  others  in  Galland.  Bibl.  Patr.,  t.  xii. 

'^  The  very  old  and  simple  memoir  of  Gallus,  written  in  Latin,  which  it  is  often  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  understand,  is  found  in  the  last  collection  of  the  Scriptores  Eerum 
Germanicarum,  by  Perts.  iii. ;  and  was  the  work  of  the  Abbot  Walafrid  Strabo,  of  the 
ninth  centuvv.    Acta  s.  ord.  Bened.  t.  ii. 
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Shortly  before  his  death,  his  old  friend,  the  priest  Willimar,  had 
entreated  him  to  visit  him  in  the  castle  of  Arbon.  Weak  as 
he  was,  he  exerted  his  little  remaining  strength,  and  preached 
there  to  the  assembled  multitude.  His  sickness  prevented  him 
from  returning  to  his  monastery,  and  he  died  at  Arbon.^ 

He  left  scholars  behind  him,  who  followed  his  example,  labour- 
ing for  the  improvement  of  the  people,  and  of  the  country,  and 
founding  monasteries,  which  led  to  the  general  cultivation  of  the 
land.  Among  these  followers  of  Gallus,  especial  mention  must  be 
made  of  Magnoald  (Magold,  or,  as  he  was  called  for  shortness, 
Magnus),  who,  probably  as  a  youth  of  German  descent,  associated 
himself  with  Gallus  in  the  castle  of  Arbon.  He  founded  the  mon- 
astery at  Fiissen  (Faucense  Monasterium)  on  the  Lech,  in  the 
upper  circle  of  the  Danube,  and  this  was  the  principal  scene  of 
his  labours.^  We  observe  that,  for  the  most  part,  these  men 
lived  to  a  great  age,  the  consequence  of  their  simple  mode  of  life, 
and  of  an  activity,  which,  with  all  their  struggles,  tended  to  in- 
crease their  bodily  strength.  During  this  long  life,  rarely  under 
seventy  years,  they  were  enabled  both  to  extend  and  to  establish 
their  undertakings.  The  number  of  such  men,  who  passed  from 
Ireland  to  the  Frankish  territory,  was  doubtless  great,  the  names 
of  all  not  being  known  to  us.  It  is  only  of  a  very  few  that  we 
have  any  exact  information. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Gallus,  a  monk,  named  Fridolin,  came 
from  Ireland.  He  laboured  among  the  people  on  the  borders  of 
Alsace,  Switzerland,  and  Suabia,  and  founded  the  monastery  of 
Seckingen  on  the  Rhine.^  The  monk  Thrudpert  came  also 
about  the  same  time  from  Ireland.  He  journeyed  to  Brisgau,  in 
the  Black  Forest,  where  he  wished  to  establish  a  monastery  ;  but 
it  seems  that  he  was  murdered  by  some  of  the  peoj^le,  whom  a 
prince  of  the  country,  favourable  r— l»is  enterprize,  had  placed 
under  him  to  cultivate  the  waste.  A'\iPv.?Jx<i'3ry,  dedicated  tocr* 
name,  St  Hubrecht,  preserved  his  memory.^ 

1  According  to  the  old  tradition,  lie  was  ninety-five  years  of  age.     This  m  ^  not  be 
correct,  for  he  was  a  youth  when  he  accompanied  Columban  from  Ireland.      ,    ^ 

2  This  is  the  statement  of  the  very  doubtful  memoir,  written  in  late  times,  ij     fie  Actis 
Sanctorum,  Septemb.  vi,  O 

3  So  the  questionable  account  of  his  life.    Mar.  vi. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  names  of  the  last  two  have  rather  a  German  than  an  Irish 
sound.    Tliey  may  have  been  changed  in  popular  pronunciation. 

5  Acta  8.  26  April.  ^^^ 
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Another  Irish  monk,  Kyllena  (Kilian),  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventh  century,  appeared  as  a  missionary  in  one  of  the 
Frankish  provinces  which  had,  it  is  probable,  already  received  the 
seed  of  the  gospel  when  it  pertained  to  Thuringia/  He  heard  in 
the  admonition  of  Christ  to  leave  all  and  follow  him,  a  call  ad- 
dressed to  himself  to  embrace  the  life  of  a  missionary.  Entering 
upon  his  journey  with  several  companions,  he  came  to  Wiirtzburg, 
where  he  found  Duke  Gozbert,  who  received  baptism  at  his  hands, 
and  was  followed  in  this  respect  by  many  of  his  people.  But  Goz- 
bert, contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  church,  had  married  Geilane,  his 
brother's  widow.  For  this,  it  appears,  as  soon  as  his  faith  seemed 
sufficiently  matured  to  suffer  the  reproof,  he  was  reproached  by 
Kilian.  Gozbert  determined  to  dissolve  the  marriage  ;  but  Geilane, 
learning  the  circumstance,  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  her 
husband  in  a  war,  and  ordered  Kilian  to  be  murdered.  If  the  oc- 
currences were  as  here  described,  they  shew  that  the  missionaries, 
in  zeal  for  their  calling,  were  so  confined  in  their  views,  that  they 
were  unable  to  distinguish  the  divine  and  human. 

We  have  no  connected  or  certain  information  respecting  the  dif- 
fusion of  Christianity  in  Bavaria,  properly  so  called,  after  the  death 
of  that  man  of  God,  Severinus.  Many  seeds,  however,  must  have 
been  scattered  here  from  the  neighbouring  missionary  stations. 
It  may  be  also  supposed,  that  Irish  missionaries  were  not  alto- 
gether wanting  to  this  province.  Columban  had  imparted  an  espe- 
cial missionary  spirit  to  his  followers.  A  Frankish  synod  also, 
held  in  the  year  613,  felt  that  the  call  to  extend  Christianity  was 
to  extend  pure  Christian  knowledge  among  the  neighbouring 
people,  and  they  committed  this  work  to  Columban's  successor, 
the  abbot  Eustasius  of  Luxeuil,  and  the  monk  Agil.^  They  ap- 
pear to  have  continued  their  missionary  course  as  far  as  Bavaria, 
and  to  have  found  among  the  people  not  idolatry  alone,  but  an 
heretical  form  of  Christianity,  the  errors,  as  stated,  of  Photinus 
and  Bonosus. 

1  There  is  also  no  account  worthy  of  credit  respecting  this  man.  The  older  and  more 
simple  memoirs  in  Canisius  Lect.  Antiqq.,  t.  iii.,  do  not  deserve  to  be  so  considered. 
They  both  speak  of  Kilian's  journey  to  Rome,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  to  liis 
missionary  undertaking.  This  scarcely  agrees  with  probability  in  the  case  of  an  Irish 
monk. 

2  Named  by  the  French  S.  Aile :  Afterwards  abbot  of  the  monastery  Resbacum ; 
Eebais. 

3  The  road  to  Alsace,  the  boundaries  of  Switzerland,  led  them  on,  perhaps,  farther 
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From  what  is  said  of  the  doctrines  of  the  latter,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured, that  some  Irish  missionary  had  introduced  the  opinion, 
not  very  offensive  in  early  times,  that  Mary  bore  other  sons  after 
the  birth  of  Jesus.  But  the  question  arises,  whether  those  who 
describe  the  doctrine  of  Bonosus  had  a  right  notion  of  the  subject, 
and  were  able  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  Photinus.  In  every 
case  it  was  their  object  to  combine  with  the  latter  the  denial  of 
Christ's  divinity,  and  the  assumption  that  he  was  mere  man.^  We 
may  now  suppose,  either  that  the  people  being  but  newly  con- 
verted, had  formed  for  themselves  this  view  of  Christian  doctrine, 
— such  a  view  being  not  unfitted  to  find  favour  with  the  rude  un- 
derstanding of  the  natural  man, — or  that  unskilful  missionaries, 
perplexed  themselves,  gave  rise  to  this  notion.^  For  when  once 
such  a  violent  passion  for  missionary  undertakings  had  taken  pos- 
session of  men's  minds,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  some  who  had  no 
proper  qualification  for  the  work,  would  enter  upon  it,  influenced 
only  by  the  love  of  imitation,  by  avarice,  or  other  unholy  motives.^ 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  such  opinions  were  the  fruit  of  errors 
planted  among  these  people  in  very  early  times.  We  find  traces 
of  them,  indeed,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, — indications, 

towards  Bavaria.  It  was  one  object  of  their  journey  to  reach  the  Maraski,  whose  terri- 
tory is  thus  described  in  the  life  of  Saint  Salaberga.  Mabillon  O.  B  saec.  ii.,  f.  425.  Qui  par- 
tem Sequanorum  provinciae  et  Duvii  (fl.  Doubs^  amnis  fluenta  ex  utraque  parte,  incolunt. 
According  to  the  memoir  of  Eustasius,  by  the  monk  Jonas,  Eustasius  devoted  himself, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Maraski,  among  whom  he  found  only  the  errors  referred  to  ; 
and  among  the  Bavarians  simply  idolatry.  But  according  to  the  memoir  of  Salaberga, 
Eustasius  went  to  the  Bavarians  in  the  first  instance,  whom  he  found  infected  with 
these  heresies.  In  the  Life  of  Agil  also  (f.  319),  the  journey  is  similarly  described,  but 
nothing  is  stated  respecting  the  existence  of  these  opinions  among  the  Bavarians. 

1  The  author  of  the  life  of  Salaberga  describes  the  heresy  very  distinctly.  Punim  homi- 
uem  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  esse  absque  Deitate  Patris.  Here  there  is,  indeed,  no 
difference  between  the  doctrine  of  Photinus  and  Bonosus ;  and  as  the  other  writers  say, 
Photinus  vel  Bonosus  they  may  not  have  been  conscious  of  any  distinction. 

2  How  heretical  notions  may  spring  from  the  midst  of  an  entirely  uncivilized  people 
when  instructed  in  Christianity,  is  remarkably  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Islanders  of  the 
South  Sea.  See  the  account.  Missionary  life  in  the  South  Sea,  by  F.  Krohn,  Ham- 
burgh, F.  Perthes,  1833,  and  the  Missionary  Register  for  1832,  pp.  99  and  365. 

3  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  related  in  the  life  of  the  abbot  Eustasius,  that  one  Agrestius 
who  had  been  secretary  to  the  Fraukish  king  Dietrich  II.,  being  suddenly  seized  with  a 
feeling  of  intense  grief,  resigned  all  his  eai-thly  possessions,  and  retired  into  the  monas- 
tery of  Luxeu.  There  he  was  filled  with  a  passionate  desire  to  become  a  missionary. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  abbot  Eustasius  represented  to  him  that  he  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
prepared.  He  proceeded  to  Bavaria;  but  remained  there  only  a  short  time,  not  hav= 
been  able  to  effect  any  good.  ^'•'^ 
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that  the  advocates  of  Photianism  had  endeavoured  to  establish 
themselves,  in  connection  with  the  Arians,  among  the  Burgundians. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  Arianism  itself  gave  this  direc- 
tion to  the  natural  understanding,  leading  it,  through  the  denial 
of  the  Redeemer's  peculiar  dignity,  to  further  excesses ;  or  whether 
that  such  a  sect  having  been  secretly  planted  at  an  early  period, 
in  the  Roman  dominions,  now  sought  a  place  of  refuge,  and  fresh 
converts,  among  the  newly-converted  tribes. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  a  bishop,  named 
Emmeran,  travelled  from  Aquitania  to  Hungary,  in  order  to  at- 
tempt the  conversion  of  the  Avares.  But  the  Bavarian  dukej 
Theodo  I.,  it  is  related,  represented  to  him,  that  the  desolating 
wars  then  being  carried  on,  rendered  his  undertaking  hopeless. 
He  besought  him,  therefore,  to  remain  in  Bavaria  instead  of  pro- 
secuting his  journey  ;^  and  to  labour  in  improving  the  religious  con^ 
dition  of  the  people  of  that  country,  in  which  the  seed  of  Chris- 
tianity already  existed,  but  mixed  with  heathenism.  Emmeran 
worked  for  three  years  in  this  province.  He  then  proposed  to 
visit  Rome,  wishing  to  end  his  days  in  a  place  which  he  accounted 
holy.  But  the  son  of  the  duke,  whom  he  had  oflfended  by  some 
accusation,  assailed  him,  and  subjected  him  to  the  death  of  a 
martyr. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  Bishop  Rudbert  (Ruprecht), 
descended  from  the  royal  family  of  France,  travelled  from  Worms 

1  The  bishop  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  of  Clennout  speaks  (epp.  1.  vi. ;  ep-  xii.  0pp. 
Sirmond  J.  f.582)  of  the  labours  endured  by  Bishop  Patinus  of  Lyons  for  the  comer- 
sion  of  the  Photinians,  among  the  Burgundians.  It  may  be  conjectured,  however,  that 
he  here  confounds  the  Pliotinians  witli  the  Arians.  But  from  a  letter  of  bishop  Avitus  of 
Vienneto  the  Burguudian  king,  Gnndobad,  ep.  28.,  0pp.  Sirmond  II.,  f.  44,  it  appeai-s, 
that  some  who  actually  denied  the  pre-existing  divine  nature  of  Christ,  perhaps  peculiarly 
Photinians,  had  sought  to  convert  the  king  to  their  opinion,  and  hence  he  enquired  of 
the  bishop  Avitus. 

2  The  name  of  Emmeran's  bishopric  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  first  memoir  of  his 
life,  written  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  which  Canisiushas  inserted  in  the  third  volume 
of  his  Lectiones  Antiquae.  This  memoir  appeared  in  its  present  form  not  before  the 
eleventh  century ;  and  although  an  older  narrative  formed  its  groundwork,  even  this 
earlier  work  does  not  reach  to  the  time  of  Emmeran,  while  these  later  compositions  are  al- 
ways but  little  to  be  depended  upon.  A  clear  view  of  Emmeran's  fate  and  labours  is  not 
to  be  derived  from  these  meagre  histories. 

3  The  actual  cause  of  the  persecution  is  hid  in  obscurity  According  to  the  memoin 
Emmeran,  out  of  mercy  to  the  guilty  ones,  took  upon  himself  the  shame  attending  the 
pregnancy  of  a  daughter  of  the  duke;  but  when  afterwards  he  repudiated  the  pious 
fraud,  he  was  not  believed. 
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to  Bavaria,  in  answer  to  the  invitation  of  Buke  Tlieodo  II.  He 
prayed  the  dnke  to  grant  him  permission  to  prepare  himself  a 
hermitage  in  a  wild  spot  of  land,  which  was  full  of  the  ruins  of 
nohle  buildings,  erected  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  where 
the  fallen  city  of  Juvania  had  once  stood.  Here  he  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  church  and  monastery,  the  origin  of  the  bishopric  of 
Saltzburg.  Having  accomplished  thus  much,  he  returned  to  hi& 
native  land,  in  order  to  obtain  help  in  his  numerous  undertakings. 
Provided  with  twelve  new  missionaries,  he  hastened  back  to  the 
scene  of  his  labours,  which  he  continued  till  when,  in  extreme  old 
age,  he  believed  that  he  had  given  a  sufficiently  firm  foundation  to 
his  design.  He  then,  having  appointed  a  successor,  returned  to  his 
own  diocese,  where  he  desired  to  end  his  days.^  These  devoted 
men  were  followed  by  the  Frankish  hermit,  Korbinian,  who  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  district  which  subsequently  formed  the  dio- 
cese of  Frisia. 

The  wild,  powerful,  and  warlike  Frisians  occupied  a  territory 
bordering  on  that  of  the  Franks.  Besides  the  district  which  still 
bears  the  name,  they  had  occupied  many  other  parts  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  neighbouring  Germany.  Hence,  either  through 
the  conquest  of  a  portion  of  the  country,  which  formed  part  of 
France,  or  through  its  mere  vicinity,  some  of  the  more  zealous 
Frankish  bishops  extended  their  labours  to  the  Frisians.  Of  this 
number  was  Amandus,  a  man  whose  ardent  zeal  wanted  the  ac- 
companiments of  consideration  and  wisdom.  Having  been  con- 
secrated bishop  in  the  year  627,  without  being  appointed  to  any- 
particular  diocese  (episcopus  regionarius),  he  chose  for  the  scene 
of  his  labours  the  country  bordering  on  the  Scheldt,  then  belong- 
ing to  the  Franks.  He  arrived  at  the  place  called  Gaudavum, 
(Ghent),  and  found  idolatry  there  in  full  vigour.  But  he  was  not 
able  to  subdue  the  savage  character  of  the  people.  He  provided 
himself  with  an  order  from  the  Frankish  king  Dagobert,  accord- 
ing to  which  all  that  prince's  subjects  were  to  be  baptized.  By 
his  efforts  to  execute  this  command,  and  to  make  the  people, 
whom  no  enactments  could  compel  thereto,  attentive  to  his  preach- 
ing, he  exposed  himself  to  the  severest  persecution  and  ill-treat- 
ment, and  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  life.     But  he  strove  to  ex- 

1  We  have  but  very  scanty  informatiou  respecting  these  missionaries,  and  thjj,*.3ij.  idce 
date.     Canis.  Lect.  Antiq.,  t.  iii.,  p.  2. 
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cite  a  better  feeling  in  his  behalf  by  benevolence.  Thus  he  re- 
deemed captives,  instructed  and  baptized  them.  Deep  was  the 
impression  which  he  made  upon  the  rude  multitude,  when,  having 
in  vain  endeavoured  by  his  intreaties  to  save  a  thief  from  the 
gallows,  he  ordered  the  body  of  the  criminal,  after  the  execution, 
to  be  carried  to  his  chamber,  and  there  restored  it  to  life.  Being 
now  regarded  as  a  worker  of  miracles,  many  came  freely  to  him, 
and  were  baptized.  The  people  began  to  strip  their  idolatrous 
temples,  and  Amandus,  aided  by  the  presents  of  the  king,  and  the 
united  gifts  of  pious  men,  was  enabled  to  convert  them  into  mon- 
asteries and  churches.  Instead,  however,  of  following  up  these 
first  happy  results  of  his  procedure,  and  extending  or  securing  the 
circle  of  his  labours,  where  so  much  was  still  to  be  done,  and  so 
much  encouragement  had  been  received,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
urged  forward  by  a  wild,  fanatical  and  fiery  zeal,  and  to  seek  a 
martyr's  death  among  the  savage  Sclavonians.  He  commenced 
his  journey  towards  the  Danube ;  but  he  returned,  having  been 
unable  to  find  any  fit  scene  for  his  exertions,  afiected  rather,  it 
would  seem,  with  indifference  or  contempt,  than  with  passionate  in- 
dignation ;  and  seeing  no  occasion  for  dying  as  a  martyr,  he  re- 
sumed his  labours  in  his  earlier  sphere  of  labour.i  At  length,  he 
obtained  a  definite  bishopric,  that  of  Maestricht  (Trajectum.) 
With  untiring  zeal  he  traversed  his  diocese  ;  admonished  the 
clergy  to  the  exact  fulfilment  of  their  duties  ;  and  preached  to  the 
heathen  who  dwelt  in  his  territory  or  the  neighbourhood,  con- 
tinuing these  labours  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year 
679. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Frankish  bishops^  engaged 
in  missionary  undertakings,  was  Eligius.^  The  account  of  his  life, 
prior  to  his  consecration,  shews,  that  amidst  all  the  rudeness  of 
the  Frankish  people,  and  the  sensual  toneof  their  religious  spirit, 
a  seed  of  living  Christianity  was  still  existing  among  the  old 
Christian  families.  It  was  from  one  of  these  that  Eligius  was 
descended.^     While  a  worker  in  gold,  he  had  already,  both  by  his 

1  The  source  of  this  notice  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  memoir,  in  the  Actis.  S.  Ord. 
Bened.    Mabillon.  Sec.  ii. 

2  S.  Eloy.  His  life,  composed  by  his  scholar  Audoen,  is  better  calculated  than  most 
of  the  other  memoirs  of  this  time  to  give  a  clear  and  conceivable  image  of  the  man  him- 
self.    It  is  inserted  in  D'Achery  Spicileg.,  t.  ii.  Nov.  ed. 

3  He  was  born  at  Cliatelat,  about  five  miles  from  Limoges,  in  the  year  588. 
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remarkable  skill,  and  by  his  eloquence  and  integrity,  won  the 
especial  favour  and  confidence  of  King  Chlotar  II.,  and  he  had 
great  influence  at  his  court.  But  the  interests  of  the  gospel  were 
to  him  even  then  the  chief  object  of  his  concern.  As  he  laboured 
in  his  art,  a  Bible  lay  open  before  him.  The  rich  rewards  which 
he  received  for  his  skill,  he  employed  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  religion,  and  in  works  of  charity.  When  he  heard  of  captives, 
who  were  often  led  forth  in  troops  for  this  purjTose,  about  to  be 
sold  as  slaves,  he  hastened  to  offer  the  necessary  price.  Thu& 
occasionally  more  than  a  hundred  at  one  time,  men  and  women, 
obtained  through  him  their  freedom.  He  gave  them  their  choice, 
either  to  return  to  their  homes,  to  remain  with  him  as  free  Chris- 
tian brothers,  or  to  become  monks.  In  the  first  case,  he  provided 
them  with  money  for  their  journey  ;  in  the  last,  the  most  grasti- 
fying  to  him,  he  made  it  his  especial  care  to  obtain  them  a  good 
reception  in  a  monastery.  Even  while  still  a  layman,  he  em- 
ployed his  Christian  knowledge,  of  which  he  possessed  more  than 
many  of  the  clergy,  in  instructing  the  people.  Thus  his  calling 
was  already  known  far  and  wide;  and  whoever  came,  whether 
from  Italy  or  Spain,  desiring  to  confer  with  the  king  on  any  im- 
portant aff'air,  they  first  sought  counsel  of  Eligius.  The  resources 
of  his  art  he  fondly  employed  for  the  interests  of  religion ;  and 
hence,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  he  adorned  the  graves 
of  the  saints  with  sumptuous  monuments. 

In  the  year  641,  Eligius  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  exten- 
sive diocese  of  Vermandois,  Tournay,  and  Noyon,  which  bordered 
on  a  country  still  occupied  by  heathens,  while  there  were  many  in 
the  diocese  itself,  a  large  portion  of  the  rest  of  the  population 
being  either  still  heathens  or  only  partly  converted,  and  merely 
Christians  by  name.  He  continued  to  labour  in  his  ofiice  during 
eighteen  years,  that  is,  till  659,  when  he  considered  himself  called 
upon  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  rude  multitudes  not  only 
within,  but  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  diocese.  Great  were 
the  insults  and  persecutions  which  he  endured  in  these  visitation 
journeys.  His  life  was  in  danger,  but  he  finally  overcame  all  op- 
position by  his  charity,  gentleness,  and  patience.  That  which  his 
scholars,  who  wrote  his  life,  state  respecting  the  actual  contents 
of  his  sermons,  shews  that  he  was  far  from  attributing  any  worth 
to  a  mere  outward  conversion,  or  to  the  adoption  of  Christian 
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ceremonies.  On  the  contrary,  he  carefully  warned  his  hearers 
against  being  satisfied  with  such  appearances,  and  insisted  alto- 
gether upon  the  necessity  of  an  entire  change  of  mind.  ''  It  is 
not  enough,"  he  said  among  other  things,  "  to  bear  the  name  of 
Christians,  if  you  perform  not  the  work  of  Christians.  The 
Christian  name  is  only  useful  to  him  who  keeps  the  commands 
of  Christ  constantly  in  his  heart,  and  fulfils  them  in  his  con- 
duct." He  reminded  his  people  of  their  baptismal  vows  ;  ap- 
pealed to  their  consciences  as  to  the  meaning  of  those  vows,  and 
what  was  required  for  their  fulfilment.  He  warned  them  against 
particular  vices,  and  exhorted  them  to  perform  the  several  kinds 
of  good  works.  He  declared  that  love  was  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law  ;  and  that  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God  consisted  in  their 
loving  even  their  enemies  for  His  sake.  He  warned  them  against 
the  remains  of  heathen  superstition,  and  against  deceiving  them- 
selves by  auguries,  and  lucky  or  unlucky  signs.^  They  were  to  be 
contented,  whether  commencing  a  journey,  or  engaging  in  any 
other  business,  with  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  that  being  the  symbol  of  the  faith,  and  with  repeating,  in 
trust  and  devotion,  "  our  Father ;"  when  no  power  of  the  enemy 
would  be  able  to  harm  them.  No  Christian  ought  to  consider  on 
what  day  he  went  out,  or  on  what  day  he  returned,  God  having 
made  all  days.  No  one  ought  to  hang  an  amulet  about  the  neck  of 
either  man  or  beast,  even  though  the  amulet  might  have  been  made 
by  a  spiritual  person,  and  although  it  might  be  said  that  it  was  a 
sacred  thing,  and  contained  passages  of  Scripture,  for  in  reality  it 
contained  not  the  grace  of  Christ,  but  the  poison  of  the  devil.  In 
a  word,  the  grace  of  Christ  must  be  the  great  object  of  our  desire, 
and  on  the  strength  of  his  name  we  must  trust  with  our  whole 
strength.  Christ  must  be  ever  in  our  hearts,  and  his  sign  upon  our 
foreheads  :  the  sign  of  Christ  is  a  great  thing,  but,  as  before  said, 
it  avails  those  only  who  strive  to  fulfil  his  commandments. 

Livin  was  one  of  those  who  laboured  at  this  period.     He  was 
descended  from  a  noble  Irish  family  ;-*  and  having  become  a  mis- 

1  Similiter  et  auguria,  vel  sternutationes  nolite  observaic,  nee  in  itinera  positi  aliquas 
aviculas  cantantes  attendatis. 

2  Boniface,  who  wrote  his  life,  affirms  that  he  derived  his  iuforraation  from  the  lips  of 
three  of  the  scholars  of  Livin,  but  his  narrative  deserves  little  credit,  and  is  of  small 
value.  Livin  is  represented  as  having  been  baptized  by  Augustiu,  the  founder  of  tlie 
English  church;  but,  to  judge  from  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  British  church, 
this  is  far  from  probable. 
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sionary  among  the  savage  tribes  of  Brabant,  he  met  in  656  the 
death  of  a  martyr,  according  to  his  own  prediction.^ 

Monks  from  England  must  have  felt  an  especial  impulse,  through 
their  connection  with  the  German  people,  to  make  known  to  them 
the  tidings  of  salvation.  This  connection,  moreover,  must  have 
tended,  in  many  respects,  to  facilitate  their  proceedings.  Many 
young  Englishmen  visited  Ireland,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventh  century,  partly  in  order  to  lead  a  quiet  and  severe  spi- 
ritual life  among  the  monks  of  that  country,  and  partly  to  become 
imbued  with  their  extensive  erudition.  They  were  received  by 
the  Irish  with  Christian  hospitality,  and  provided  with  every 
thing  necessary  to  their  sustenance,  and  with  books.  Among 
them  was  one  named  Egbert.  Being  seized  with  mortal  sickness, 
he  made  a  vow,  that,  if  Grod  spared  his  life,  he  would  not  return 
to  his  native  land,  but  devote  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  in  a  foreign  land.  He  afterwards  resolved  to  set  out,  with 
a  large  party  of  companions,  for  Germany,  but,  just  as  he  was  on 
the  point  to  sail,  he  changed  his  mind.  His  companions,  how- 
ever, persisted  in  their  resolution  ;  and  thus  the  first  obstacle  to 
the  work  was  created  by  the  preacher  who  eventually  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  German  church.  At  the  head  of  the  party  was 
a  monk  named  Wigbert.  He  remained  two  years  among  the 
Frisians,  who  at  that  time  still  asserted  their  independence.  But 
the  wild  character  of  the  people,  and  of  their  king,  Radbod,  op- 
posed too  obstinate  a  resistance  to  his  efibrts,  and  he  returned, 
without  effecting  his  object,  to  his  native  land. 

The  same  work,  however,  was  undertaken  with  happier  results 
by  another  Englishman,  the  presbyter  Willibrord.  A  pious  edu- 
cation had  early  kindled  the  fire  of  love  in  his  soul.  When 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  travelled  to  Ireland,  there  to  complete  his 
studies.     He  remained  in  that  country  twelve  years,^  when  he 

1  His  poetical  epistle  to  tbe  abbot  Florbert  in  Ghent; 

Impia  barbarico  gens  exagitata  tumultu 

Hie  Brabanta  furit  meque  cruenta  petit. 
Quid  tibi  peccavi,  qui  pacis  nuntia  porto  ? 

Pax  est,  quod  poi-to,  cur  mihi  bella  moves  ? 
Sed  qua  tu  spiras,  feritas,  sors  Iseta  triumphi, 

Atque  dabit  palmam  gloria  martyrii. 
Cui  credam  novi,  nee  spe  frustrabor  inani, 

Qui  spondet  Deus  est,  quis  dubitare  potest  ? 

2  Beda  iii.  27,  v.  11, 12. 

3  See  Alcuin;  Life  of  Willibrord. 
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felt  himself  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  ought  not  to 
live  merely  for  his  own  improvement,  but  to  labour  for  the  salva- 
tion of  others.  The  reports  which  he  heard  of  the  }>«ople  of  Ger- 
man descent,  as  the  Frisians  and  Saxons,  among  whom  there  was 
such  a  wide  field  for  exertion,  with  so  few  labourers,  determined 
3iis  course.  The  conquests  which  Pepin,  the  mayor  of  the  palace, 
had  gained  among  the  Frisians^  some  of  whom  he  had  rendered 
independent  of  the  Franks,  afforded  more  favourable  opportuni- 
ties for  a  mission  into  that  country.  Willibrord  set  out  with 
twelve  companions,  and  others  followed.  Of  this  number  were 
two  brothers,  Heuwald,  who  died  as  martyrs  among  the  Saxons. 
Willibrord  being  desired  by  Pepin  to  commence  his  labours  in  the 
northern  district  of  his  kingdom,  he  first  proceeded  to  Kome,  in 
order,  according  to  the  profound  reverence  which  the  English  felt 
for  the  Roman  see,  to  begin  his  great  work  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Pope,  and  to  provide  himself  with  relics  for  the  consecration 
of  new  churches.  His  companions,  in  the  meantime,  were  not 
inactiv-e.  One  of  their  number,  Sbidbert  by  name,  a  man  of  mild 
disposition,  was  ordained  bishop.  He  laboured  among  the  West- 
phalian  tribes  of  the  Boruchtuarii,  but  was  driven  away  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Saxons.  Pepin  gave  him  the  island  of  Kaisers- 
worth,  on  the  Khine,  for  the  site  of  a  monastery. 

When  Willibrord  returned  from  Eome,  he  commenced  his  work, 
with  favourable  auspices,  in  the  Franldsh  districts  of  Friesland. 
Pepin  had  resolved  to  give  a  firm  foundation  to  the  new  church, 
by  establishing  a  bishopric,  the  seat  of  which  should  be  the  an- 
cient city  of  Wilten  (Wilteburg,  the  Roman  Trajectum,  Utrecht.) 
For  this  purpose  he  again  sent  Willibrord  to  Rome,  that  he 
might  be  ordained  as  an  independent  bishop  for  the  new  church, 
which  he  desired  to  enjoy  the  rankof  a  metropolis,  or  archbishopric. 

The  fame  of  Willibrord's  activity  in  these  regions,  inspired 
Bishop  Wulfram  of  Sens  with  the  desire  of  visiting  the  same 
scenes.  He  set  out  accompanied  by  numerous  followers,  and, 
seeking  the  Frisians  who  were  not  yet  subject  to  the  Franks, 
baptized  many  of  that  people.  An  instance  of  his  activity  is  re- 
lated which  may  be  deserving  of  credit,  although  little  confidence 
can  be  placed  in  the  general  accounts  of  his  life. 

King  Radbod,  it  is  said,  professed  himself  ready  to  receive  bap- 
tism ;  but,  before  the  rite  was  administered,  he  desired  a  solution 
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of  the  question,  whether,  when  he  himself  entered  heaven  he  should 
find  his  predecessors  there,  those  who  were  kings  before  him. 
When  the  bishop  replied,  that  those  who  had  died  without  bap- 
tism were  certainly  condemned  to  hell,  Eadbod  exclaimed,  what 
should  he  do  with  some  few  poor  people  in  heaven  ? — he  would 
abide  by  the  religion  of  his  fathers  !  Although  the  wild,  capri- 
cious prince  only  sought,  it  is  probable,  a  pretence  to  escape,  in 
a  half  jesting  manner,  from  his  profession  of  Christianity,  yet  this 
trait  may  serve  to  show,  how  by  confining  the  view  of  Christian 
doctrine  within  the  narrow  principles  of  the  church,  the  diff"usion 
of  the  gospel  itself  was  rendered  slow  and  difficult.  The  efforts 
of  Willibrord  with  the  Frankish  king  proved  equally  vain.  But 
the^- laborious  missionary  travelled  beyond  the  limits  of  Radbod's 
territory,  and  proceeding  towards  the  north,  reached  the  borders 
of  Denmark.  Here  he  was  equally  unsuccessful,  except  that  he 
purchased  thirty  children  of  the  natives.  These  he  instructed  ; 
and  when  he  landed  on  the  island  dedicated  to  the  old  German  idol 
Fosite  (Fosite's  Land,  Heligoland),  he  wished  toestablish  his  abode 
there  in  order  to  baptize  them.  But  to  disturb  anything  dedicated 
on  the  holy  island  to  the  Deity,  was  regarded  as  a  heavy  offence. 
When  Willibrord,  therefore,  ventured  to  baptize  the  children  in 
the  sacred  fountain,  ^^.d  his  companions  slew  some  of  the  conse- 
crated animals,  the  rage  of  the  people  was  violently  excited  against 
them.  The  one  of  the  party  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  was  offered  to 
the  idols,  and  King  Badbod  dismissed  the  rest  into  the  Frankish 
territory. 

The  sphere  of  Willibrord's  activity  may  have  been  somewhat 
extended  in  aftertimes.  Badbod,  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
Christian  church  among  the  Frisians,  died  in  719,  and  Frisia  be- 
came more  and  more  independent  of  the  Franks.  Willibrord's 
zeal  also  subsequently  received  support,  in  a  manner  not  unworthy 
of  notice,  from  a  man  of  distinction  among  the  people,  and  who 
was  himself  a  zealous  Christian.  This  was  Wursing,  whose  sur- 
name was  Ado.  While  he  was  still  a  heathen,  he  beheld  revealed 
to  him  the  countenance  of  the  heavenly  Father,  who  leads  all 
those  who  obey  him  to  his  Son.  For  Wursing,  even  as  a  heathen, 
strove  to  fulfil  the  law  of  God,  inscribed  in  the  heart ;  and  thus 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  poor,  a  defender  of  the  oppressed,  and  a 
righteous  judge.     But  whilst  without  fear  of  man,  he  supported 
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the  right,  and  opposed  himself  to  the  injustice  practised  by  Ead- 
bod  and  his  ministers,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  persecution  of 
the  prince,  and  was  constrained  to  flee  with  his  family  into  the 
neighbouring  territory  of  the  Franks.  He  found  here  a  friendly 
reception :  here  he  learnt  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  was  con- 
vinced of  their  truth,  and  was  admitted  with  his  whole  family  into 
the  Christian  church.  After  the  death  of  Eadbod,  Charles  Mar- 
tell,  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  bestowed  on  him  a  fief  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Friesland,  and  sent  him  back  to  his  native  province,  that 
he  might  there  further  the  diffusion  of  the  Christian  faith.  He 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Utrecht,  and  laboured  zealously, 
with  his  whole  family,  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  gospel.^  Wil- 
librord  carried  on  his  work  as  bishop  of  the  new  church  above 
forty  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  in  739.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  individual  exertions  which  had  been  made, 
on  various  sides,  for  the  planting  of  Christianity  in  Germany, 
these  single  and  disconnected  experiments,  wanting  a  common 
centre,  and  the  firm  band  of  the  church,  uniting  all  into  one 
whole,  could  effect  little  permanent  good  among  vast  masses  of 
uncivilised  people,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  distracting  circum- 
stances. To  secure  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  among  these 
people  for  the  future,  one  or  the  other  of  the  ^.  things  had  to  be  se- 
cured. Either  there  must  have  been  several  distinct  missionaries, 
working  merely  in  obedience  to  the  power  of  the  divine  word  im- 
planted in  their  minds ;  divided  among  many  spheres  of  labour,  but 
striving  continually  to  enable  the  Christian  church  to  acquire  in 
its  development  a  definite  form  among  the  people,  and  to  render 
Christianity  like  a  pervading  leaven  to  the  multitude,  working 
outwardly  from  within.  It  was  thus  the  Irish  and  British  mis- 
sionaries laboured.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary  that 
some  man  should  come  forth,  who,  armed  with  power  for  action, 
and  with  prudence,  might  carry  on  the  whole  work,  according  to 
one  plan ;  thus  quickly  establishing  a  common  German  church,  in 
a  definite  visible  form,  and  securing  its  extension  by  a  settled 
system  of  outward  rites,  and  its  adhesion  to  the  great  body  of  the 

1  See  Altfrid's  Life  of  S.  Liudger,  in  the  beginuiug,  Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica, 
by  Pertz,  t.  ii.  f.  405. 

2  Bede  says  of  him,  in  the  year  731,  Ipse  adhuc  superest,  longajam  veuerabilis  aetate, 
utpote  tricesimum  et  sextum  in  episcopatu  habeus  annum  ct  post  multipHces  militino 
coelestis  agones  ad  praemia  remuncrationis  supernac  tota  mcnte  suspirans. 
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Komaii  communion.  This  did,  in  reality,  take  place,  and  it  was 
the  work  of  Boniface,  whom  we  must,  therefore,  though  many- 
single  missionaries  preceded  him,  regard  as  the  father  of  the  Ger- 
man church,  and  of  the  Christian  civilization  of  the  country. 

Winfrid,  which  was  his  proper  name,^  was  born  at  Kirton  in 
Deyonshire,  in  the  year  680.  He  sprang,  it  appears,  from  a  not 
obscure  family,  and  was  destined  by  his  father  to  some  civil  em- 
ployment. But  his  mind  was  peculiarly  susceptible  to  religious 
impressions  ;  and  while  he  was  still  a  boy  he  was  seized  with  the 
love  of  a  monastic  life,  as  he  delightedly  listened  to  the  discourses 
of  the  monks  who,  according  to  the  custom  then  prevailing  in 
England,^  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  families  of  the  laity, 
to  further  them  in  their  Christian  fiiith  and  conversation.  Win- 
frid's  father  was  at  first  opposed  to  his  design  ;  but  was  after- 
wards led,  by  peculiar  circumstances,  to  give  his  consent ;  and 
Winfrid  received  his  spiritual  and  theological  education  in  the 
two  celebrated  monasteries  of  Adscancester  (Excestre)  and  Nu- 
tescelle.  The  qualities  of  his  mind  were  eminently  practical. 
He  was  early  distinguished,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  for  prudence 
and  skill  in  the  management  of  affairs ;  and  hence  he  was  em- 
ployed by  his  monastery,  as  its  representative,  when  any  difiicult 
business  was  to  be  transacted  abroad.  But  the  love  of  travel,  so 
common  to  the  monks  of  those  islands,  combining  with  a  higher 
impulse,  a  desire  to  labour  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  urged 
him  to  leave  his  native  country.^  In  the  year  715  he  set  out  on 
his  journey  to  Friesland;  but  the  consequences  attending  the  war 
between  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  Charles  Martell,  and  the  Frisian 
King,  Radbod,  so  unfortunate  for  the  French,  proved  an  invin- 
cible obstacle  to  his  undertaking,  and  after  spending  the  whole 
summer,  and  a  part  of  the  autumn  in  Utrecht,  he  returned  to  his 
monastery.  The  monks  were  anxious  to  place  him  in  the  now 
vacant  office  of  their  abbot ;  but  he  could  not  renounce  the  in- 

1  The  name  Bonifacius,  by  wliichhe  was  usually  known  after  his  episcopal  ordination, 
he  bad  perhaps  already  assumed  when  he  entered  the  monastery. 

2  In  illustration  of  this  see  above.  In  the  life  of  Boniface  by  his  scholar  the  presbyter 
Willibald,  in  Pertz  Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica,  t.  ii.c.l  s.334,  it  is  said,  cum  vero 
aliqui,  sieut  illis  in  regionibus  moris  est,  presbyteri  sive  clericipopulares  vel  iaicos  prae- 
dicandi  causa  adiissent. 

3  He  himself  says  in  a  letter  to  an  English  abbess,  Tostquam  nos  timor  Christi  et  amor 
perrgrinationis  longa  et  lata  terrarum  ac  maris  intercapedine  separavit.  Ep.  xxxi. 
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spiring  call  to  a  missionary  life.  Following,  therefore,  the  ex- 
ample of  the  early  English  missionaries,  he  set  out,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  718,  for  Rome,  where  he  receiyed  from  Gregory  II., 
to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  his  wise  friend,  bishop 
Daniel  of  Winchester,  a  commission  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen  in  Germany.  He  made  his  first  experiment  in  Thur- 
ingia,  to  which  a  great  part  of  the  Frankish  territory  then  per- 
tained. But  what  he  here  learnt  convinced  him,  that,  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose,  he  must  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Frankish 
government.  He  therefore  sought  the  friendship  of  the  mayor  of 
the  palace,  Charles  Martell.  The  favourable  prospects  which  the 
death  of  Radbod  in  719  opened  to  the  Frisian  mission,  induced 
him  to  travel  into  Friesland,  where  he  aided  the  labours  of  Willi - 
brord  with  the  happiest  consequences.  The  latter,  now  greatly 
advanced  in  years,  anxiously  desired  to  name  him  as  his  succes- 
sor; but  Boniface  considered  it  his  duty  to  reject  the  proposal. 
He  still  felt  himself  bound  by  an  inward,  divine  call  to  establish 
the  knowledge  of  salvation  among  the  people  of  Germany,  whose 
wretched  condition  he  had  observed  with  his  own  eyes.  This 
feeling  so  entirely  occupied  his  thoughts,  that  it  manifested  itself 
as  a  heavenly  message,  in  dreams  and  visions,  and  he  fixed  his 
earnest  gaze  upon^the  great  harvest  which  he  was  to  reap  among 
the  heathen  people  of  Germany.^ 

Obeying  this  call,  he  commenced  his  journey  in  the  year  722, 
to  Hesse  and  Thuringia.  At  Ameneburg,  in  Upper  Hesse,  he 
baptized  two  native  princes,  Detdig  and  Dierolf,  and  founded  the 
first  monastery.  In  Thuringia,  in  a  district  devastated  by  wars 
with  the  neighbouring  Saxons,  he  encountered  many  difficulties 
and  dangers,  and  could  scarcely  provide  for  himself  and  his  com- 

1  I  learn  this  cii-cumstance  from  a  letter  of  the  abbess  Bugga  to  Boniface,  who  was 
then  still  a  presbyter.  Ep.  ii.     Having  praised  God  for  the  mercy  which  he  had  mani- 
fested towards  him,  in  such  various  ways,  te  transeuntem  per  ignotos  pagos  piissime 
conduxit,  she  adds,  Primum  pontificem  gloriosae  sedis  ad  desiderium  mentis  tuae  blan- 
diendum  inclinavit ;  postea  inimicum  cathohcae  ecclesiae  Rathbodum  coram  te  conster- 
navit,  demum  per  somuia  semetipso  revelavit,  quod  debuisti  manifeste  messem  Dei 
metere  et  congregare  sanctorum  aniraarum  mauipulos  in  horreum  regis  coelestis.     The 
period  here  referred  to  agi-ees  altogether  with  the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Boniface,  as  de- 
rived  from  other  sources.     We  have,  first,  his  journey  to  Eome,  and  his  appointment  ' 
the  Pope  to  missionary  labours;  then  the  death  of  Eadbod,  an  event  so  favourable  tc- 
mission  among  the  Frisians;  and  tlien  the  divine  call  to  the  heathens  in  Gerniiuiyam 
firmed  by  the  dream. 
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panions  sufficient  food  to  sustain  life.i  Having  informed  the 
Pope  of  the  results  of  these  his  labours,  he  was  summoned  to 
Rome,  and  proceeded  thither  in  723.  Gregory  IL  had  formed 
the  design  of  consecrating  him  bishop  of  the  new  church.  But 
he  wished,  in  the  first  instance,  to  convince  himself  generally  of 
his  orthodoxy,  and  he  therefore  desired  him  to  give  an  account  of 
his  doctrines.  But  partly  because  he  was  not  accustomed  to  the 
Roman  pronunciation  of  Latin,  and  partly  because  he  dare  not 
suppose  himself  able  to  find  fitting  expressions,  in  speaking,'^ 
for  a  dogmatic  confession,  he  besought  permission  to  give  the 
statement  of  his  faith  in  Latin.  This  was  granted  him  ;  and 
the  Pope,  being  well  satisfied  both  with  the  confession  and  with 
the  manner  in  which  he  described  his  labours,  solemnly  ordained 
him  bishop  of  the  new  church,  to  be  founded  in  Germany,^  neces- 
sarily, at  first,  without  assigning  him  any  definitely  marked  out 
diocese.*  His  operations  were  to  be  confined  to  no  particular 
place.  He  was  to  travel  about  among  the  people,  and  to  lengthen 
his  stay  wherever  he  saw  occasion.^ 

Through  this  ordination,  Boniface  became  pledged  by  an  oath 
to  render  ecclesiastical  obedience  to  the  Pope,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Italian  bishops,  belonging  to  the  old  patriarchal  diocese, 
with  such  modifications  only  as  were  rendered  necessary  by  the 
different  position  of  an  Italian  bishop,  and  a  bishop  of  the  new  Ger- 
man church.^     He  took  the  oath  at  the  grave  of  the  Apostle  Peter. 

1  See  Liudger's  Life  of  the  abbot  Gregory,  at  Utrecht,  §  6. 

2  This  is  probably  the  meaning  of  what  Boniface  said:  Novi  me  imperitum  jam  pere- 
grinus  :  he  having  lived  long  among  a  rude  people,  and  been  accustomed  to  speak  only 
Gennan  during  that  time.  L,  c.  Pertz.  p.  343,  It  is  said  of  the  written  confession — 
Fidem  urbanae  eloquentiae  scientia  conscriptam. 

3  Boniface,  however,  appears  to  have  been,  by  his  means,  resolved  at  first  to  end  his 
days  in  Germany.  He  could,  therefore,  have  had  no  intention  to  become  the  head  of  a 
new  church.  Thus  it  appears  from  his  fourth  epistle,  t  d.  Wiirdtwein,  in  which  he  ex- 
horts a  friend  in  England  to  the  diligent  study  of  Scripture,  that  he  proposed  to  visit  his 
native  land  again.  Si  Dominus  voluerit,  ut  aliquando  ad  istas  partes  remeans,  sicut  pro- 
positum  habeo,  per  viam  (perhaps  vitam)  spondeo,  me  tibi  in  his  omnibus  fore  fidelem 
amicum,  et  in  studio  divinarum  Scripturarum,  in  quantum  vires  suppeditent,  devotissi- 
mum  adjutorem. 

4  Episcopns  regionarius  was  his  proper  title. 

5  Still,  in  the  year  739,  Gregory  III.  wrote  to  him.  Nee  enim  habebis  licentiam,  fra- 
*'  r>ro  incepti  laboris  utilitate  in  uno  morari  loco,  sed  confirmatis  cordibus  fratrum  e 
*!'  '"um  fidelium,  qui  i-arescunt  in  illis  Hesperiis  partibus,  ubi  tibi  Dominus  aperuerit 

3    alutis,  praedicare  non  deseras. 
pcregi,  form  of  such  an  oath  is  preserved  in  the  Pope's  Journal  of  Transactions,  at  the 

2 
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It  was,  in  substance,  as  follows :  "  I  vow  to  thee,  the  first  of  the 
apostles,  to  thy  vicar,  Pope  Gregory,  and  his  successors,  that, 
with  God's  help,  I  will  continue  in  the  unity  of  the  catholic  faith, 
and  in  no  wise  consent  to  aught  which  is  contrary  to  the  unity  of 
the  catholic  church,  but  will,  in  all  ways,  persevere  in  keeping  my 
pure  faith,  in  co-operation  with  thee,  and  in  adhering  to  the 
usages  of  thy  church,  which  has  received  from  God  the  power  to 
bind  and  to  loose  ;  and  so  I  promise  to  thy  vicar  and  his  suc- 
cessors. And  if  I  at  any  time  learn  that  the  conduct  of  the 
officers  of  the  church  is  opposed  to  the  ancient  ordinances  of  the 
Fathers,  I  will  hold  no  intercourse  or  communion  with  them,  but 
will  rather  hinder  their  proceedings  to  the  best  of  my  power, 
and  where  I  cannot  restrain  them,  will  give  information  thereof 
to  the  Pope."^ 

This  form  of  oath  was  of  by  so  much  the  greater  importance 
in  the  formation  of  the  new  German  church,  as  the  peculiarly 
conscientious  character  of  Boniface  inclined  him  to  its  strict  ob- 
servance. It  was  now  to  be  distinctly  determined,  whether  the 
German  church  was  to  be  committed  to  the  old  system  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy,  and  thus  to  be  framed  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  Western  Christianity,  or  whether  a  reaction  was 
now  to  commence  with  the  German  church,  attendant  upon  a  freer 
development  of  Christianity  itself.  The  latter  would  have  taken 
place,  had  the  liberal-minded  British  and  Irish  missionaries  been 
able  to  gain  the  upper  hand  among  the  German  people.  The 
danger  which  threatened  it  on  this  side,  was  well  known  at  Rome, 
and  the  oath  prescribed  to  Boniface  was  intended  to  avert  it. 
Boniface,  it  was  hoped,  would  prove  a  powerful  instrument  of  the 
Romish  ecclesiastical  system,  and  serve  effectually  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  free  institutions,  the  especial  work  of  the  British 

beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  and  published  by  the  Jesuit  Gai'nier  at  Paris  in  1680,  as 
Liber  diurnus  Romanorum  Pontificum.  It  is  inserted  in  C.  G.  HoflFmann's  Nova  Snrip- 
torum  ac  Monumeutorum  CoUectio,  t.  ii.  Lips.  1733. 

1  This  last  passage  had  especial  reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which  Boniface 
was  to  labour.  And  here  there  was  a  remarkable  alteration  in  the  original  oath,  which 
was  founded  upon  the  ancient  relation  in  which  the  Pope  stood  to  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire. It  ran  thus  at  first— Promitto  pariter,  quod  si  quid  contra  rem  publicam,  vel  pussi- 
mum  principem  nostrum  a  quolibet  agi  cognovero,  minime  consentire;  sed  in  quantum 
virtus  sufliragaverit,  obviare  et  vicario  tuo,  domino  meo  apostolico,  modis,  quibus  potu- 
ero,  nuntiare  et  id  agere  vel  facere,  quatenus  fidem  meam  in  omnibus  sincerissimara 
exhibeam. 
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and  Irish  missionaries.  The  object  for  which  he  was  sent  was 
not  merely  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  but  the  recovery  of 
those  who  had  been  led  astray  by  heretical  teachers,  their  resto- 
ration to  orthodoxy,  and  conformity  to  the  discipline  of  the  Rom- 
ish church.^ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  church  from  which  that  Chris- 
tian spirit  arose,  which  was  destined  to  burst  the  fetters  of  the 
Eomish  system,  was  on  the  point,  even  at  its  very  beginning,  of 
taking  a  similar  course. 

But  superior  as  those  missionaries  were  in  Christian  knowledge 
and  spiritual  culture,  whom  he  had  now  to  oppose,  to  Boniface 
himself,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  they  understood  so  well  the 
position  and  the  real  necessities  of  the  rude  people  among  whom 
the  Christian  church  was  now  to  be  established?  whether  they  knew 
so  well  what  means  were  to  be  employed,  or  how  the  foundations 
of  a  church  were  to  be  laid  which  should  be  able  to  defy  destruc- 
tion ?  Educated,  however,  as  Boniface  had  been  in  the  belief  of 
the  Bomish  theocracy,  and  in  the  punctual  observance  of  a  monk- 
ish obedience,  he  had  no  other  standing  point  but  this,  his  Chris- 
tian conviction,  from  which  to  act ;  and  in  proceeding  accordingly, 
he  believed  that  he  was  providing  best  for  the  good  of  the  new 
church.  Under  the  guidance,  indeed,  of  a  higher  spirit,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  church  had  been  long  so  carried  forward,  that  it 

1  In  an  ancient  record,  the  object  of  sending  Boniface  is  thus  stated,  Ut  nltra  Alpes 
pergeret,  et  in  illis  pai-tibus,  ubi  haeresis  maxime  pullularet,  sua  salubri  doctrina  funditus 
earn  eradicaret.  S.  Acta  S.  Mens.  Jim.  t.  i.  f.  482.  Willibald  also  speaks  in  his  life  of 
Boniface  of  the  influence  of  such  clergjTnen  in  Thuringia,  qui  sub  nomine  religionis 
maximam  haereticae  pravitatis  introduxerunt  sectam.  §  23.  Pertz,  Monumenta  ii.  f.  344. 
Compare  also  the  admonition  contained  in  the  epistle  addressed  by  Gregory  III.  to  the 
bishops  of  Bavaria  and  Alemannia.  He  tells  them  that  they  were  to  receive  Boniface 
with  all  becoming  reverence  as  papal  legate  ;  to  adopt  the  liturgy  and  creed  which  were 
according  to  the  rule  of  the  Roman  Apostolic  Church;  and  to  guard  themselves  against 
admitting  the  doctrine  of  the  Britons  amving  among  them,  or  of  false  priests  and  here- 
tics. Ep.  xlv.  In  his  epistle  to  the  German  bishops  and  dukes,  the  Pope  speaks  of  the 
mission  of  Boniface,  as  partly  intended  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  ;  and  partly,  et 
si  quos  forte  vel  ubicunque  a  rectse  tramite  fidei  deviasse  cognoverit  autastutia  diabolica 
suasos  eiToneos  repererit,  corrigat.  We  sometimes,  indeed,  meet  with  the  ordinaiy  legal 
forms  of  expression,  proper  to  the  Liber  Diurnus,  in  the  official  letters,  preserved  un- 
changed, although  but  little  suited  to  the  new  relations  of  the  church.  This  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  letter  to  the  Germans,  ep.  x.  on  the  hindrances  to  ordination.  Non 
audeatp  romovere  Afros  passim  ad  ecclesiasticos  ordines  praetendentes,  quia  aliqui  eorum 
Manichaei,  aliqui  rebaptizati  saepius  sunt  nrobati.  Which  warning  might,  perhaps,  be 
proper  for  the  times  of  Gregory  the  Great,  but  could  scarcely  be  applied,  in  a  proper 
sense,  to  the  churches  in  Gennany. 
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was  now  necessary  that  the  people  should  be  led  to  the  purity  of 
evangelical  freedom,  either  through  a  legal  Christianity,  or  a  gos- 
pel in  the  form  of  Judaism. 

Supported  by  the  recommendatory  epistle  of  the  Pope,  Boniface 
proceeded,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  court  of  the  mayor  of  the 
palace,  and  having  secured  his  co-operation,  he  journeyed  into 
Hesse  and  Thuringia.  It  ax>pears,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
that  Boniface  must  have  found  the  principles  of  Christianity 
already  known  in  the  latter  province.  This  is  mentioned  in  the 
letters  with  which  Boniface  was  charged  by  the  Pope,^  who  so- 
lemnly commands  the  Thuringians  to  erect  churches,  and  a  house 
for  the  new  bishop..^  From  the  epistles  also  which  he  addressed 
to  some  of  the  great  men,  and  other  believers  in  the  province,  it 
is  easy  to  perceive  that  a  contest  was  already  being  carried  on  . 
between  the  heathens  and  the  Christian  party.  Thus  he  praises 
the  Christian  dukes  for  not  allowing  themselves  to  be  moved  by 
the  threats  of  the  heathen  to  take  any  part  again  in  the  service 
of  idols,  but  rather  to  perish  than  to  do  aught  which  was  contrary 
to  the  evangelical  faith. ^ 

Boniface  now  brought  back  the  chiefs,  who  had  fallen  away,  to 
the  profession  of  Christianity.  In  the  same  manner  he  strength- 
ened the  wavering ;  and  laboured  effectually  in  suppressing  the 
spirit  of  heathenism  still  dominant  among  the  people,  and  in  ef- 
fecting the  general  diffusion  of  the  faith.  By  the  year  739,  Boni- 
face had  baptized  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  of  hea- 

1  Willibalcl  also  says,  in  his  life  of  Boniface,  not  that  he  first  established  Cbristianity 
here,  but  that  he  restored  it.  He  says  that  the  bad  management  of  the  land,  under  the 
dukes  who  were  independent  of  the  Franks  (since  the  ruin  of  the  Thuringian  kingdom 
in  631),  promoted  the  revival  of  heathenism,  and  induced  tbe  people  to  subject  themselves 
again  to  the  idolatrous  Saxons.  He  says  of  Boniface,  Seniovis  plebis  populique  priucipes 
affivtus  est,  eosque  ad  acceptam  dudum  Christianitatis  religiouem  iterando  provocavit. 
§23. 

2  Willibald  speaks  first  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  consisting  of  a  church  and 
a  monastery,  founded  by  Boniface  at  Orthorp  (^Ohrdruf,  in  tbe  duchy  of  Gotha.)  But 
this  was  a  somewhat  considerable  institution,  and  Boniface  had  then  made  great  advances. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  was  not  the  first  church,  of  which  tbe  foundations  were 
laid  in  this  country.  The  little  church  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Alteuberga,  con- 
nected by  tradition  with  him,  was,  probably,  the  first  which  he  built,  on  coming  from 
Hesse  to  Thuringia,  See  Loftier,  Feier  des  Andenkens  an  die  erste  Kirche  in  Thurin- 
gen.  Gotha  ]8ii2. 

3  Ep.  viii.  Quod  paganis  compellentibus  vos  ad  idola  colenda  fide  plena  responderitis, 
magis  velle  feliciter  mori,  quam  fidem  semel  in  Christo  acceptam  aliquatenus  violare. 
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then  Germany  ;  and  this  had  been  effected,  as  Gregory  III.  re- 
marked, through  his  own  efforts  and  those  of  Charles  Martell.^  In 
this  conversion  of  masses  of  the  people,  much  may  have  been  only 
superficial.  The  suppression  of  the  idolatrous  worship  ;  the  de- 
struction of  all  its  monuments  appealing  to  the  senses  ;  the  laws 
passed  against  all  heathen  customs  ;  the  legal  support  given  to 
Christian  rites  and  Christian  education  ;  all  this  must  have  con- 
tributed to  further  the  work ;  which  was  no  less  promoted  by  the 
care  taken  in  affording  religious  instruction  by  means  of  the  schools 
instituted  in  connection  with  the  monasteries. 

No  trace  exists  of  any  attempt  made  by  Boniface  to  employ  the 
power  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace  in  compelling  the  people  to  be 
baptized.^  In  what  respects  he  needed  it,  he  himself  shews, 
where  he  says,  that  without  the  protection  of  the  Frankish  prince, 
he  could  neither  govern  the  people  nor  defend  the  clergy,  the 
monks  and  nuns  (who  presided  over  the  education  of  the  young), 
nor  hinder  the  practice  of  idolatry  and  heathen  rites,  from  which 
the  people  were  restrained  only  by  the  commands  or  by  fear  of 
the  prince.^  The  following  example  will  serve  to  shew  how  much 
he  effected  by  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  popular  sanctuaries, 
reverence  for  which  had  been  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another,  and  had  been  cherished  in  the  minds  of  men  from  child- 
hood. Near  Geismar,  not  far  from  Fritslar,  in  the  division  of  Gu- 
densberg,  in  Upper  Hesse,  stood  a  huge,  ancient  oak.  It  was 
consecrated  to  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder  ;  was  contemplated  with 
shuddering  awe  by  the  multitude,  and  formed  the  gathering  point 
of  their  popular  assemblies.*  In  vain  had  Boniface  proclaimed 
the  nothingness  of  the  idol.  The  impression  made  by  the  ancient 
object  of  idolatrous  reverence  rendered  his  exhortations  power- 
less ;  and  the  newly-converted  were  thereby  thrown  back  into 
heathenism.  Boniface  resolved  to  vanquish  one  sensible  impres- 
sion by  another.^     Accompanied  by  his  followers,  he  proceeded, 

1  Ep.  xlvi.  Tuo  conamine  et  Caroli  principis.  , 

2  Ep.  xii.  To  bishop  Daniel. 

3  Sine  patrocinio  principis  Francorum  nee  populum  regere,  nee  presbyteros  vel  dia- 
conos,  monacbos  vel  ancillas  Dei  defendere  possum,  vel  ipsos  paganorum  ritus  et  sacrile- 
giaidolorum  in  Germania  sine  illius  mandato  ettimore  probibere  valeo. 

*  In  the  district  of  the  ancient  Mattium. 

5  An  interesting  comparison  may  be  instituted  between  the  occurrence  here  described, 
and  one  which  took  place  in  the  province  of  Madura,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  August  1831. 
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armed  with  a  heavy  axe,  to  the  spot  where  the  oak  grew.  The 
heathen  people  stood  around  it,  filled  with  rage  against  the  enemy 
of  their  gods.  Nothing  was  expected  but  that  those  who  should 
venture  to  touch  the  sanctuary  would  instantly  fall  victims  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  deities.  When,  however,  they  beheld  the  huge 
tree  split  into  four  quarters  before  their  eyes,  their  faith  in  the 
power  of  the  idols  vanished.  Boniface  successfully  employed  the 
impression  thus  created,  and,  in  order  to  render  it  permanent,  he 
immediately  directed  that  a  church  should  be  built  of  the  wood 
of  the  oak.  This  he  dedicated  to  the  apostle  Peter,  it  being  his 
anxious  wish  to  promote  the  honour  of  that  apostle  and  his  church. 
But  though  he  thus  endeavoured  to  work  upon  the  outward  and 
sensual  feelings  of  the  people,  it  is  equally  evident,  from  many 
circumstances,  that  he  by  no  means  neglected  their  religious  in- 
struction, or  undervalued  its  importance.  His  old  friend,  Da- 
niel, bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  then  blind,  gave  him  this 
admonition  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  instruction  ;^  that  is,  he  was 
not  immediately  to  commence  with  directly  controverting  the  no- 
tions of  the  heathen,  but  should  question  them,  and  so,  while  he 
proved  his  own  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  guide  them 
to  the  discovery  of  the  contradictions  involved  in  such  notions, 
and  of  the  wretched  consequences  to  which  they  must  lead  ;  and 
all  this  he  was  to  do  without  any  expression  of  contempt  or  wrath, 
but  with  gentleness  and  moderation  ;^  and  with  the  fervent  appli- 
cation of  Christian  doctrine,  the  comparison  of  which  with  their 
own  superstition,  might  incite  the  heathen  to  shame  rather  than 

anger. 

That  Boniface  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching,  and  of  using  the 

There  was  an  old  tree  of  vast  growth,  known  to  have  existed  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  and  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  for  many  genera- 
tions, as  the  seat  of  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  province.  Numerous  oflCerings  were  yearly 
brought  to  the  spot  on  which  it  grew.  At  first,  several  branches  of  the  tree  were  cut  ofl' 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  schooUroom.  But  when  the  overseer  of  the  village,  a  Chris- 
tian convert,  fell  sick,  the  heathen  people  regarded  this  as  a  proof  that  the  anger  of  the 
deity  was  hanging  over  him.  To  convince  them  of  their  en-or,  the  overseer  resolved  to 
cut  the  whole  tree  down.  When  it  fell,  hundreds  of  people,  filled  with  astonishment,  as- 
sembled  on  the  spot,  and  passed  tlie  whole  week  in  walking  about  it,  regarding  it  as  a 
wonder,  and  threatening  the  newly-converted  with  the  vengeance  of  their  god.  Mission- 
ary Register  for  1832,  p.  399. 

1  Ep.  xiv. 

2  Non  quasi  insultando  vel  irritando  eos,  sed  placide  ac  magna  objicere  moderutione 

debes. 

VOL.  V.  ^ 
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Scriptures  in  his  sermons,  appears  from  a  remarkable  charge 
which  he  gave  to  his  old  friend,  the  abbess  Eadburga,  who  was 
accustomed  to  send  him  clothes  and  books  from  England/  He 
desired  her  to  have  a  copy  of  the  epistles  of  the  Apostle  Peter 
made  for  him,  in  gilded  letters,  and  which  he  might  use  in  preach- 
ing, thereby  inciting  in  the  minds  of  his  sensual  hearers  rever- 
ence for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  especially  for  the  Apostle  Peter, 
whose  ambassador  he  represented,  and  believed,  himself  to  be.^ 
His  diligence  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  appears  also  from  the 
fact,  that  he  often  sent  to  England  for  copies  of  them,  "  written  in 
clear  characters,  such  as  were  good  for  his  weak  eyes,"  and  for 
commentaries  on  the  same.  Thus,  for  example,  a  copy  of  the 
prophets  was  written  by  his  scholar,  the  abbot  Wimbert,  without 
abbreviations,  and  in  letters  distinctly  separate  from  each  other.s 

Some  fragments  of  the  sermons  of  Boniface  still  exist.  They 
are  parts  of  those  which  he  probably  translated  into  the  language 
of  the  country.  One  of  them  contains  an  admonition  to  chastity, 
as  a  necessary  condition  for  the  worthy  partaking  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  then  about  to  be  celebrated.  ''  We  speak  to  you,"  he 
says,  "  not  as  the  messengers  of  one,  from  obedience  to  whom  you 
can  free  yourselves  by  gold  ;*  but  as  coming  from  him  who  bought 
you  with  his  blood.  My  beloved  !  we  are  men  full  of  the  defile- 
ments of  sin  ;  and  yet  would  we  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  touched 
by  those  who  are  defiled.  Can  we  believe,  then,  that  the  only  be- 
gotten Son  of  God  will  willingly  endure  the  defilement  of  our  sins 
upon  his  body  1  See,  my  brethren,  our  King,  who  has  deigned 
to  send  his  messengers  among  us,  now  comes  himself.  Let  us 
prepare  a  clean  house  for  his  reception,  if  we  would  indeed  have 
him  abide  in  us." 

In  the  other  sermon,  he  answers  the  objection,  founded  on  the 
inquiry,  why  the  message  of  salvation  was  brought  at  such  a  late 
period,  and  after  so  many  had  perished.     In  reference  to  this  sub- 

1  Ep.  xix. 

2  Et  quia  dicta  ejus,  qui  me  iu  hoc  iter  dii'exit,  maxime  semper  in  praeseutia  cupiam 
habere. 

3  Quia  librum  prophetarum  talem,  qualem  desidevo,  acquirere  non  possum,  et  caligan- 
tibus  occulis  minutas  ac  connexas  litteras  discere  non  possum. 

*  This  was  probably  said  in  alhision  to  the  mischievous  compositions  known  among 
the  Germans,  and  from  a  certain  adaptation  of  which  indulgences  arose;  a  result  which 
Boniface  seems  to  have  feared. 
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ject,  lie  says:  "  You  might  have  some  right  to  complain  respect- 
ing the  late  arrival  of  the  Physician  if  you  had,  since  he  is  at 
present  here  for  your  good,  made  the  best  use  of  his  help."  In- 
stead of  uttering  complaints  that  aid  came  so  late,  they  ought  to 
have  hastened  so  much  the  more  to  apply  it  when  it  arrived. 
The  entire  proceeding  of  Boniface  in  founding  the  new  church, 
tends  to  prove  how  important  he  felt  it  was  for  him  to  effect,  by 
Christian  means,  the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  the  people.  Hence 
he  instituted  monasteries,  aa*  centres  of  union,  and  from  which  the 
instruction  of  the  surrounding  inhabitants  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  might  be  successfully  begun.  To  these  institutions  he 
invited  monks  and  nuns  from  England.^  They  brought  with 
them  various  arts,  various  kinds  of  knowledge,^  and  books  for  the 
instruction  of  the  young.''  From  them  missionaries  were  chosen* 
to  be  sent  among  the  people ;  and,  connected  with  the  improve- 
ment thus  effected,  were  the  ecclesiastical  rules,  whereby  it  was 
ordered  that  no  man  or  woman  should  act  as  sponsor  without 
being  able  to  repeat  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue  ;  and  that  no  one  should  be  ordained  priest  who  coulc 
not  repeat  the  questions  in  the  formulary  of  renunciation  in  the 
baptismal  service,  and  the  confession  of  sins,  in  the  language  of 
the  people.^ 

Boniface,  in  the  course  of  his  labours,  had  to  contend  with  nu- 
merous opponents,  but  of  these  we  can  gain  no  certain  informa- 
'  tion  from  his  not  unprejudiced  and  partial  statements.  They 
consisted  partly  of  the  liberal-minded  British  and  Irish  clergy, 
and  particularly  of  those  who  would  not  subject  themselves  to  the 
rule  of  celibacy  which  the  Koman  Church  had  instituted  for  the 
priests.^     The  married  life  of  these  men  Bonifiice  naturally  re- 

1  The  monks  were  denominated  magistri  infantium.     Ep.  Ixxix. 

2  Willibald  says,  §  23,  e  Britanniae  partibus  servorum  Dei  plurima  ad  eum  tam  lecto- 
rum  quara  etiam  Scriptorum  (those  wlio  employed  themselves  in  copying  books),  alior- 
umqne  artinm  ernditorura  virorum  congrogationis  convenerat  miiltitndo. 

3  He  had  also  books  sent  from  Piome. 

i  Boniface  went  a  long  way  towards  these  strangers.  See  ep.  Ixxs.  They  wrote  to 
England  respecting  their  labours  among  the  heathen.  Dens  per  misericordiam  suam  snf- 
ficientiam  operis  nostri  bonam  perficit;  licet  valde  sit  periculosum  ac  laboriosnm  paene 
in  omni  re,  in  fame  et  siti,  in  algore  et  incursione  paganornm  inter  se  degere. 

5  See  epp.  ed.  Wiirdtwein.f.  142. 

6  It  had  been  ordered  by  an  Irish  synod,  held  in  the  year  450,  can.  vi.,  that  the  wives 
of  the  clergy,  from  the  wife  of  the  porter  to  the  wife  of  the  priest,  should  only  go  om  veiled. 
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garded,  from  tlie  point  of  view  which  he  took,  as  an  unlawful 
union.  But  another  part  of  his  opponents  consisted  of  those  rude 
and  ignorant  men  who  led  a  life  altogether  unspiritual,  employing 
themselves  in  hunting  and  war ;  making  a  cloak  of  the  priestly- 
office,  and  diffusing  among  the  barbarous  people  notions  of  Chris- 
tianity which  were  equally  prejudicial  to  religion  and  to  morality.^ 
A  third  part  was  formed  of  those  of  the  clergy,  or  monks,  who, 
whether  from  right  or  wrong  motives,  refused  to  be  dependent  on 
Boniface,  and  who,  by  the  veneration  which  their  severe,  ascetic 
life  inspired,  gained  for  themselves  great  influence  among  the 
people.^  The  divisions  created  by  such  men,  however  well  dis- 
posed, could  not  fail  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  extension  of  the 
church  in  an  uncivilized  country.  It  is  probable  also  that  they 
might  find  a  favourable  reception  at  the  court  of  the  warlike 
Charles  Martell,  with  whose  interests  and  inclinations  much  which 
they  wished  and  asserted  was  more  likely  to  agree  than  the  se- 
vere ecclesiastical  rule  of  Boniface.  At  all  events,  he  could  never 
succeed,  during  the  life  of  Charles  Martell,  in  establishing  his  au- 
thority as  Papal  legate  against  these  opponents.  He  had  sworn, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  withdraw  from  the  communion  of  all  who 
opposed  the  system  of  the  Romish  church.  Thus  it  greatly  op- 
pressed his  conscience,  when  he  visited  the  court  of  Charles  Mar- 
tell, that  he  could  not  avoid  all  intercourse  with  the  people  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  while  his  not  doing  so  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  principles  of  his  church.     It  consoled  him,  however,  to  re- 

See  "Wilkin's  Concil.  Aug.  T.  i.  p.  2;  but  it  hence  appeai-s  that  the  marriage  of  such 
of  the  clergy  was  considered  lawful. 

1  There  were  even  those  who,  from  ignorance,  and  a  desire  to  please  the  barbarous 
people,  made  up  of  heathens  and  Christians,  with  whom  they  conversed,  actually  brought 
offerings  to  the  idols.  According  to  the  account  sent  by  Boniface  to  Pope  Zacharias  : 
"  Qui  tauros,  hircos,  diis  paganorum  immolabant." 

2  Boniface  says,  ep.  xii. :  Quidam  abstiuentes  a  cibis,  quos  Deus  ad  percipiendum 
creavit.  Quidam  melle  et  lacte  proprie  pascentes  se,  panem  et  cseteros  abjiciunt  cibos. 
Thus  he  seems  to  point  these  persons  out  as  false  teachers.  We  might,  therefore,  sus- 
pect some  connection  between  such  instances  of  abstinence  and  heretical  errors,  perhaps 
those  of  the  Gnostics.  But,  had  Boniface  known  anything  of  this  kind,  regarding  as  he 
did  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  estabUshed  doctrines  as  a  dangerous  heresy,  he  would 
certainly  have  used  a  severer  language.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  these  people,  without 
any  error  in  doctrine,  only  lived  with  extraordinary  strictness.  An  ascetic  severity  would 
probably  have  appeared  praiseworthy  in  the  eyes  of  Boniface  ;  but  he  viewed  it  in  another 
light  in  respect  to  these  people.  They  employed  the  veneration  which  they  thereby  gained 
to  render  themselves  independent,  and  to  resist  his  rules. 
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fleet,  that  he  sufficiently  fulfilled  his  oath,  if  he  refrained  from  any 
willing  intercourse  or  church  communion  with  those  people.  His 
prudent  friend,  Bishop  Daniel,  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion.  He 
had  stated  his  perplexities  to  the  aged  prelate,  and  the  latter  had 
€ounselled  him  to  consider  well  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  to  employ  a  certain  degree  of  dissimulation  when  it 
would  serve  the  important  ends  he  had  in  view.^  But  Boniface 
could  not  quite  satisfy  himself  in  this  respect,  till  he  had  made 
his  feelings  known  to  the  Pope,  who  had  placed  him  under  his 
present  obligations,  and  whose  authentic  interpretation  of  the 
oath  could  alone  remove  his  doubts.  The  Pope  replied  to  him, 
that  the  clergy,  whose  mode  of  life  disgraced  their  calling,  should 
be  admonished  in  the  name  of  the  papal  authority.  But  should 
they  refuse  to  hear  the  reproof,  he  was  not  to  avoid  all  discourse 
or  communion  with  them  at  table,  since  it  often  happened, 
that  men  were  more  easily  led  by  hospitable  entertainment  and 
friendly  discourse  into  the  right  way,  than  by  severity  and  re- 
proof.- 

In  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  Boniface  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Christian  religion  among  a  hundred  thousand  Germans,  and 
had  raised  churches  and  monasteries  in  the  midst  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Having  accomplished  this  work,  he  travelled  for  the  third 
time  to  Borne  (a.  d.  738),  in  order  to  communicate  with  the 
lately  elected  Pope  Gregory  III.,  and  to  receive  from  him  a  new 
commission.  The  pontiff  gave  him  directions  to  visit,  as  his  am- 
bassador, the  Bavarian  church  ;'  on  the  one  side,  not  yet  firmly 
established  ;  and,  on  the  other,  partially  shattered,  and  always 
standing  open  to  the  British  and  Irish  missionaries,  so  suspected 
in  Bome.^  He  was  also  invited  thither  by  the  Bavarian  Duke 
Odilo.  On  his  return,  therefore,  from  Borne,  in  the  year  739,  he 
proceeded  to  Bavaria.  He  remained  there  a  considerable  period  ; 
and  founded  under  papal  authority  the  four  great  bishoprics  of 

1  The  principle  of  the  officiosum  mendacium,  quod  utilis  simulatio  assumenda  sit  in 
tempore,  which,  as  had  been  the  custom  in  still  earlier  times,  he  defended  by  an  appeal  to 
the  example  of  Peter  and  Paul.    Ep.  xiii. 

^  Ep.  xxiv.  Plenimque  enim  contingit,  ut  quos  correclio  disciplinae  tardos  facitadper- 
cipiendam  veritatis  normara,  conviviorum  sedulitas  et  admonitio  disciplinae  ad  viam  per- 
dacat  justitise. 

3  These  missionaries  may  yet  have  shown  themselves  not  altogether  disinclined  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Romish  church  ;  as  we  see  by  the  example  of  Vivgilius. 
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Saltzbiirg,  Katisbone,  Freisiugen,  and  Passaii.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  tlie  scene  of  his  early  labours,  the  death  of  Charles 
Martell,  which  occurred  in  741,  produced  political  changes,  highly 
favourable  to  his  designs.  Although  that  prince  had  acknowledged 
him  in  the  character  of  papal  ambassador,  and  generally  favoured 
his  mission,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  let  him  acquire  such  a 
decided  superiority  as  might  enable  him  to  subdue  all  his  op- 
ponents, and  subject  them  to  Eoman  inspection.  But  when  the 
rude  warrior  indulged  the  clergy  in  assuming  a  military  charac- 
ter, and  he  pillaged  churches  and  monasteries  to  supply  himself 
with  money,^  his  hostility  to  the  new  institution  could  no  longer 
be  doubted,  and  the  resentment  of  Boniface  was  excited  ac- 
cordingly. 

Boniface  exercised  a  far  greater  influence  over  the  sons  of  this 
prince,  Carloman  and  Pepin.  So  strongly  was  the  former  go- 
verned by  religious  sentiment,  that  he  was  induced  to  change  his 
regal  state  for  a  cowl.  The  latter  was  prepared  to  enter  much 
more  extensively  than  his  predecessor  into  the  designs  of  Boni- 
face, for  the  Christian  edification  of  the  Germans ;  and  was  ready 
to  form  a  close  alliance  with  the  papacy,  as  likely  to  promote  his 
own  political  advantage. 

By  these  means,  Boniface  was  enabled  to  accomplish  two  im- 
portant things  for  the  firmer  organization  of  the  new  church  ;  the 
foundation,  that  is,  of  several  bishoprics,  and  the  establishment 
of  synods.  Thus,  in  the  year  742,  he  formed,  with  the  authority 
of  the  Pope,  the  three  dioceses  of  Wlirtzburg,  Erfurt,^  and  Bur- 
burg,  not  far  from  Fritslar.  By  the  introduction  of  a  regular 
system  of  provincial  synods,  provision  was  made  for  the  entire 
oversight  of  the  religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  people  ;  and 
for  the  addition  of  laws  proper  to  the  necessities  of  the  church. 
In  that  of  the  Franks,  regular  synods  had  fallen  altogether  into 
forgetfulness.  No  assembly  of  the  kind  had  been  held  for  eighty 
years ;  and  Carloman  himself  requested  Boniface  to  summon  one, 
and  thereby  provide  some  remedy  for  the  abuses  which  had  entered 
into  the  government  of  the  church."^ 

1  See  Mabillon  Annal.  Ord.  Benedict.,  t.  ii.,  f.  114. 

•^  Some  difficulty  exists  in  relation  to  this  bishopric  ;  no  trace  of  such  a  diocese  exists 
at  a  later  period.  It  may  be,  either  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  some  change  was  made 
in  this  order,  through  particular  circumstances,  or  that  a  false  reading  has  crept  in. 

3  See  ep.  li.  Carolomannus  me  accersitum  ad  se  rogavit,  ut  in  parte  regni  Franconim, 
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In  these  synods,  Boniface  occupied  the  first  place,  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Pope.  This  extended  his  influence  over  the 
whole  Frankish  church,  now  greatly  in  need  of  improvement ;  and 
pope  Zacharias  invested  him  with  full  power  to  execute,  in  his 
name,  whatever  was  necessary  to  effect  the  desired  reform.^  He 
held  altogether  five  of  these  synods.  By  their  means  laws  were 
passed,  which  obliged  the  clergy  to  lead  a  life  more  answerable  to 
their  calling,  and  to  cease,  on  pain  of  deposition,  from  taking  part 
either  in  war  or  in  the  chase.  Regulations  also  were  established 
in  support  of  a  general  religious  education  ;  and  superstitious  cus- 
toms,^ predictions,  magical  rites,  amulets,  even  though  consisting 
of  words  derived  from  Scripture,^  and  all  such  things,  the  fruit  of 
heathenism,  or  founded  in  heathen  notions,  but  now  mixed  up 
with  the  profession  of  Christianity,  were  strictly  forbidden.  At 
one  of  these  synods,  held  in  744,  inquiry  was  made  into  the  sup- 
posed existence  of  several  heresies.  Boniface  had  expressed  his 
anxiety  on  this  subject  some  time  before  ;  but  had  not  sufficient 
authority,  under  Charles  Martell,  to  eflect  his  purpose. 

One  of  the  suspected  heretics  was  a  Frank,  named  Adelbert.^ 

quae  in  sua  est  potestate,  synodum  facerem  congregari,  et  promisit,  se  de  ecclesiastica 
religious,  quae  jam  longo  tempore  id  est  non  minus  quam  per  sexaginta  vel  septuaginta 
annos  calcata  et  dissipata  fuit,  aliquid  corrigere  et  emendare  velle. 

1  The  words  of  Pope  Zacbai-ias  ep.  Ix.  are,  Nos  omnia  quae  tibi  largitus  est  decessor 
noster,  non  minuimus,  sed  augemus.  Nam  non  solum  Bojoariam,  sed  etiam  omnem 
Galliarum  provinciam  nostra  vice  per  praedicationem  tibi  injungimus,  ut  quae  repereris 
contra  Cbristianam  religionem  vel  canonum  instituta  ibidem  detiueri,  ad  norman  recti- 
tudinis  studeas  reformare. 

2  For  example  :  Hostias  immolatitias,  quas  stulti  homines  juxta  ecclesias  ritu  pagano 
faciunt,  sub  nomine  sanctorum  martyrum  vel  confessorum.  The  German  synods  of  the 
yeai'  742,  see  p.  86. 

3  Si  quis  clericus  augui'ia  vel  divinationes,  aut  somnia  sive  sortes,  seu  phylacteria,  id  est 
scripturas  observaverit,  p.  99.  The  Chrisma  also  was  not  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  cure 
in  cases  of  sickness,  p  97. 

4  The  Mayence  priest,  whose  short  account  of  the  life  of  Boniface  is  given  by 
the  Bollandists  (June  v.)  relates,  that  Adelbert  gave  money  to  the  people  to  pretend 
that  they  were  afflicted  with  various  bodily  disorders,  and  were  then  healed  by  his 
prayers.  See  Pertz  t.  ii.  p.  354.  But  this,  as  the  assertion  of  a  passionate  oi)ponent,  is 
not  worthy  of  credit.  As  soon  as  a  man  was  regarded  as  a  heretic,  nothing  remained 
but  to  declare  that  the  supposed  miracles  ascribed  to  him  were  either  performed  by 
the  help  of  the  evil  spirit  and  magic,  or  were  altogether  deceptions.  It  was  also 
a  thing  by  no  means  rare  in  the  Frankish  church,  for  fanatics  and  impostors  to  appear, 
who  knew  how  to  gain  veneration,  and  extraordinary  influence  as  workers  of  miracles. 
Thus  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ix.  c.  G,)  gives  an  example  of  one  Desiderius,  who  went  about 
in  a  cowl  and  shirt  of  goat's  hair,  and  led  a  life  of  great  severity,  describi  ng  himself  as 


>-^ 
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His  origin  was  obscure ;  and  he  was  probably  one  of  those  whom 
Boniface  had  pointed  out  as  gaining  popular  admiration  by  his 
asceticism,  and  using  the  influence  which  he  so  gained  against  the 
Catholics.  He  was,  in  fact,  honoured  among  the  people  as  a  sainti 
and  a  worker  of  miracles.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  meet  with  ignorant 
bishops  ready  to  afford  him  episcopal  ordination.  It  appears, 
however,  that  Adelbert,  with  many  fanatical  notions,  connected 
much  which  proceeded  from  a  pure  and  evangelical  source,  and 
which  he  opposed  to  the  dominant  opinions,  or  dominant  worship, 
of  the  church,  Boniface  reports  of  him,^  that  he  had  indulged  his 
pride  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  compared  himself  to  the  apostles  ; 
and  that  he  had  not  deemed  these  holy  men,  or  the  martyrs, 
worthy  of  having  churches  dedicated  to  their  name  ;  but  had,  not- 
withstanding, insanely  consecrated  houses  of  prayer  to  his  own. 
If,  however,  this  pretension  to  a  dignity,  like  that  of  the  apostles, 
was  the  reason  why  Adelbert  would  erect  no  churches  in  their 
name,  he  might  fairly  answer,  that  it  was  just  as  lawful  to  de- 
signate them  by  his  own  name,  as  by  theirs.  There  would  have 
been  no  essential  absurdity  in  such  a  proceeding,  as  Boniface,  it 
appears,  wished  to  prove.  But  it  may  almost  be  deduced,  from  the 
very  words  of  the  latter,^  that  he  allowed  himself  to  pervert  the 
statements  of  his  opponent.     Adelbert,  it  is  probable,  merely 

holding  especial  intercourse  with  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  Vast  numbers  of  the 
people  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  him ;  and  many  sick  were  brought  to  him  to 
be  healed.  In  the  case  of  those  who  were  lame,  he  ordered  them,  with  all  authority,  to 
stretch  out  their  limbs.  These  experiments  had  sometimes  good  and  sometimes  bad 
success.  Ut  quos  virtutis  divinae  largitione  derigere  (to  make  their  limbs  straight 
again)  non  poterat,  quasi  perindustriam  (by  help  of  human  art)  restauraret.  Denique 
apprehendebant  pueri  ejus  manus  hominum.  alii  vero  pedes,  tractosque  diversas  in  pai'tes, 
ita  ut  nervi  putarentur  abrumpi,  cum  non  sanarentur,  dimittebantur  exaniraes.  In 
another  place,  (1.  x.  c.  25,)  Gregory  cites  the  example  of  a  man,  who  (at  first,  perhaps, 
in  a  fit  of  insanity,)  gave  himself  out  to  be  Christ,  and  the  woman  whom  he  led  about 
with  him,  for  Mary.  The  people  flocked  to  him,  and  brought  their  sick  to  be  healed  by 
his  touch.  He  also  pretended  to  prophecy.  More  than  three  thousand  persons  were 
baptised  by  him,  and  even  some  priests  were  among  them.  Gregory  says,  that  in  France 
many  such  impostors  had  appeared,  and  that,  being  joined  by  women  whom  they  repre- 
sented as  saints,  they  found  acceptance  with  the  people. 

1  Boniface  says,  that  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  an  ordination,  not  confined  to 
a  particular  diocese,  an  ordinatio  absoluta,  had  been  conferred  upon  him.  This  was  alto- 
gether in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  but  it  could  not  be  otherwise  in  the  case 
of  missiouaries.  It  had  been  done  in  that  of  Boniface  himself,  and  Adelbert,  probably, 
wished  to  labour  as  a  missionary,  following  the  example  of  so  many  ignorant  and  fana- 
tical men  in  these  times,  who  believed  that  they  had  received  a  call. 

2  Ep.  Ixii. 
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said,  that  no  church  ought  to  be  dedicated  in  the  name  of  a  man, 
and,  therefore,  not  in  that  of  an  apostle  even.^  If  he  said  this, 
he  would  plainly  have  contradicted  himself  very  grossly,  had  he 
given  his  own  name  to  any  house  of  prayer.  It  is  not  likely  that 
an  enthusiast  would  have  so  violated  his  principles.  The  case 
may  have  been  very  different.  Boniface,  it  is  possible,  exercised 
the  art  of  framing  conclusiofis,  and  so  placed  the  conduct  of  Adel- 
bert  in  a  false  light.  This  supposition  is  borne  out  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  Adelbert  accused  the  people  of  suffering  them- 
selves to  be  persuaded  to  seek  the  limina  apostolorwn  at  Rome, 
instead  of  seeking  help  from  God  or  Christ,  who  is  everywhere 
present.  The  consequences,  so  injurious  to  morality,  which  fol- 
lowed the  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  as  Boniface  himself  was  obliged 
to  acknowledge,^  could  not  fail  to  increase  the  prejudice  against 
them.  But  Adelbert  had  crosses  erected  in  the  fields,  around  which 
the  people  were  to  assemble,  and  little  oratories,  or  places  for 
prayer,  in  the  meadows,  and  by  the  side  of  fountains.  This  may 
have  led  to  the  accusation  of  Boniface,  that  they  were  dedicated 
to  his  name  ;  a  hasty  conclusion,  drawn  probably  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  people  called  them  Adelbert's  oratories.  Mul- 
titudes appear  to  have  left  the  public  churches,  and  the  bishops, 
to  assemble  in  these  places,  believing,  as  they  said,  that  the  merits 
of  the  holy  Adelbert  could  help  them.  These  expressions  of  ex- 
cessive veneration,  not  so  surprising  considering  the  times  in 
which  Adelbert  lived,  may  confirm  what  Boniface  relates,  suppos- 
ing the  rest  to  be  true,  respecting  the  conduct  of  Adelbert's 
followers,  who  carried  about  pieces  of  his  hair  and  nails  as 
relics.  Adelbert  himself  may  not,  perhaps,  have  sought  this 
honour ;  but  he  may  not  have  done  what  he  could  to  avoid  it;  and 
hence  the  growth  of  a  party.  When  the  people  came  to  him  to 
confess  their  sins,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  he  knew  all 
their  sins,  for  that  all  that  was  hidden  was  known  to  him  :  that 
they  need  not  confess  to  him  :  their  sins  were  forgiven  ;  and  they 

1  This  seems  to  be  indicated  from  the  words :  Dedigiiabatur  consecrare. 

2  Boniface  endeavoured,  by  means  of  a  synod,  and  by  a  law  passed  in  England  by  its 
princes,  to  prohibit  mai-ried  women  and  nuns  from  making  pilgrimages  to  liome,  a  prac- 
tice which  had  been  attended  by  a  great  corruption  of  manners.  Quia  magna  ex  parte 
pereunt,  paucis  remanentibus  integris.  Perpaucae  enim  sunt  civicates  in  Lougobardia, 
vel  in  Francia,  aut  in  Gallia,  in  qua  non  sit  adultera  vel  meretrix  generis  Anglorum.  Sec 
ep.  Ixxiii.  to  Cudberth,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    Ed.  Wiirdtwein  p.  201. 
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might  depart  in  peace  to  their  homes.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
Adelbert,  forming  a  fanatical  notion  of  himself,  might  actually 
utter  expressions  of  this  kind  ;  but  we  must  here  again  view  with 
suspicion  the  statement  of  Boniface,  so  inclined  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  heresy,  and  to  blacken  every  thing  where  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  found.  Adelbert  was,  perhaps,  only  an  opposer  of 
church  confession  and  absolution  :  as  such  he  might  say  to  the  peo- 
ple that  they  need  only  confess  their  sins  to  God,  and  that,  doing 
so,  they  might  go  away  comforted,  trusting  in  the  remission  of 
sins  obtained  through  Christ.  We  have  a  fragment  of  a  prayer 
composed  by  him.^  It  contains  no  mark  of  the  fanatical  self- 
exaltation  of  which  he  is  accused,  but  proofs  rather  of  a  humble. 
Christian  feeling.  "  Lord,  Almighty  God  !  Father  of  the  Son  of 
God,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  Thou,  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  who 
sittest  above  the  seventh  heaven,  above  Cherubim  and  Seraphim. 
Thou  mighty  love,  Thou  fountain  of  delights,  upon  Thee  do  I  call. 
Thee  do  I  invite  to  come  unto  me,  most  wretched  as  I  am,  for 
thou  hast  deigned  to  say,  '  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in 
my  name  shall  be  given  unto  you ;'  therefore  I  ask  thee  for  Thy- 
self"^ In  another  passage  from  this  prayer,  expressions  occur 
which  do  not  agree  so  well  as  those  quoted  above  with  a  pure 
Christian  spirit.  But  even  the  appeal  to  angels,  the  names  of 
many  of  whom  were  not  known,^  might,  under  the  influence  of  a 
fanatical  mysticism,  be  regarded  as  not  inconsistent  with  evange- 
lical feeling.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Eomisb  Council,  a  sup- 
posed letter  of  Christ,*  feigned  to  have  fallen  in  Jerusalem  from 
heaven,  was  brought  forward,  as  circulated  by  Adelbert.  The 
superscription  of  this  letter  was  of  a  very  adventurous  character  ; 
and  in  the  letter  itself  the  Romish  Church  was  recognized  as  that 

1  In  the  report  of  the  Eomish  Council,  which  was  held  on  occasion  of  the  report 
transmitted  to  it  by  Boniface,  ep.  clxxiv. 

2  According  to  another  reading:  To  thee  I  direct  my  prayer. 

3  In  the  Eomish  council  these  unknown  angels'  names  were  declared  to  be  those  of 
wicked  spirits,  which  Adelbert  called  to  his  aid;  and  this  was  especially  laid  to  his 
charge  as  one  of  his  crimes, 

4  Many  things  of  the  same  kind  were  circulated  at  this  time.  In  one  of  the  capitu- 
laries of  the  Emperor  Charles,  in  the  year  789,  it  is  said  :  Pseudographiae  et  dubiae  nai-- 
rationes,  vel  quae  omnino  contra  fidem  Catholicam  sunt,  ut  epistola  pessima  et  falsissima, 
quam  transacto  anno  dicebant  aliqui  errantes  et  in  errorem  alios  mittentes,  quod  de  coelo 
cecidisset,  nee  credantur  nee  legantur;  sed  comburantur,  Mansi  Concil.  t.  xiii.  p.  174 
Appendix. 
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in  which  were  deposited  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  Adelbert,  whatever  traces  may  exist  to 
the  contrary,  could  not  be  fairly  charged  with  a  mysticism  opposed 
to  the  hierarchical  system.     According  to  the  further  statement 
of  Boniface,  he  gained  great  veneration  for  himself  by  the  display 
of  certain  relics,  to  which  he  ascribed  especial  miraculous  virtue, 
asserting  that  they  had  been  brought  to  him  from  the  uttermost 
bounds  of  the  world,  by  an  angel  in  human  form.^     It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  however,  that  Boniface  says  that  he  came  forward  with 
these  pretexts  in  his  younger  days,^  whence  it  might  be  concluded 
that  he  did  not  always  uphold  the  same  views  and  notions.     Sup- 
posing this  to  be  the  case,  the  inconsistencies  which  are  met  with 
in  the  principles  ascribed  to  him,  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  existence  of  contradictory  principles  in  his  own  mind, 
but  rather  to  the  confusion  arising  from  the  mixture  of  two  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  religious  and  mental  development,  the  earlier 
and  later,  in  the  accounts  given  of  his  conduct.    We  may  imagine 
that  the  element  of  mysticism,  as  it  existed  in  him  at  the  begin- 
ning, was  clad  in  the  form  of  a  sensual  fanaticism,  closely  connected 
with  the  religious  character  of  the  church,  but  that  it  was  per- 
petually struggling  to  divest  itself  of  this  sensual  form.     But  the 
vague  and  uncertain  accounts  which  we  possess  will  not  allow  us 
to  speak  confidently  on  this  subject.     It  is  plain  that  Adelbert 
must  have  enjoyed  considerable  respect,  even  among  those  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  ignorant  multitude.     A  memoir  of  him  was 
published  while  he  was  still  living,  an  honour  not  usually  paid  by 
scholars  to  their  venerated  master  till  after  his  death.      In  this 
memoir  Adelbert  is  styled    "  sanctus  et  beatus  Dei  famulus. "a 
But  if  he  had  many  followers,  much  of  that  which  is  unjustly  laid 
to  his  charge  may  be  attributed  to  the  errors  or  excesses  of  these 
his  scholars. 

When  Boniface  had  compelled  Adelbert  to  cease  from  preach- 

1  The  people  of  these  times  were  often  deceived  by  such  pretexts.  See  Gregor.  Turon. 
l.ix.  c.O. 

2  In  primaeva  aetate. 

3  The  introduction  to  this  memoir  is  only  known  to  us  through  the  quotation  made 
from  it  in  the  Acts  of  the  Roman  Council.  It  is  here  said,  that  the  grace  of  God  filled 
him  from  his  birth,  in  a  manner  answerable  to  the  account  which  we  have  of  the  birth  of 
.Tohn  the  Baptist.  This  kind  of  expression  was  regarded  as  blasphemous  in  the  Roman 
Council,  but  many  things  similar  to  it  are  found  in  other  actis  sanctorum  of  this  age. 
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ing,  which  was  probably  done  even  before  the  Pope  was  consulted 
on  the  subject,  and  had  committed  him  to  prison  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  his  numerous  followers  complained 
that  their  holy  apostle,  their  intercessor,  their  miracle-worker, 
was  taken  from  them.  The  man  who  stood  in  a  position  to 
work  miracles  possessed  far  greater  power  among  the  multitude 
than  Boniface,  distinguished  only  by  zeal,  accompanied  by  Christian 
prudence  and  thoughtfulness  ;  and  with  whom,  far  from  wishing  to 
appear  as  a  worker  of  miracles,  the  element  of  Christian  intelli- 
gence availed  much  more  than  that  of  a  rapturous  inspiration.  It 
is  a  circumstance,  indeed,  which  remarkably  distinguishes  Boni- 
face from  the  other  active  missionaries  of  his  time,  that  none  of 
his  scholars  had  any  account  to  give  of  miracles  wrought  by  his 
power.^ 

The  second  of  those  opponents  of  Boniface  to  whom  we  have 
alluded,  was  a  man  of  a  very  different  disposition,  a  native  of  Ire  - 
land,  named  Clemens.  By  means  of  his  education  in  that  coun- 
try, he  was,  without  doubt,  superior  to  Boniface  in  evangelical 
freedom  of  mind  and  Christian  knowledge.  He  was  also  wholly 
free  from  the  fanaticism  imputed  to  Adelbert.  We  discover  in 
this  man  one  of  the  first  instances  of  the  reaction  of  Christian 
consciousness,  holding  fast  the  original  truth,  against  the  hierar- 
chical, or  Old  Testament-theocratical  principle  of  the  middle  ages. 
He  would  allow  no  absolute  authority,  in  matters  of  faith,  to  the 


1  The  priest  of  St  Martin's  Church  at  Utrecht,  who  composed  a  brief  memoir  of  Boni- 
face in  the  ninth  century  (given  by  the  Bollandists  under  the  5th  of  June),  thought  it 
necessary  to  defend  himself  against  the  accusation,  that  he  had  described  no  miracles  of 
Boniface.  What  he  says  on  this  point  is  remai'kable,  as  an  expression  of  the  Christian's 
consciousness  of  truth  in  all  centuries.  All,  he  says,  must  be  referred  at  last  to  the  ope- 
ration of  God,  which  acts  upon  the  inner  being  of  man  ;  making  the  visible  miracle  testify 
of  the  invisible,  and,  by  means  of  the  miracle,  again  exciting  the  inward  susceptibility, 
intus  qui  moderabatur,  quique  idololatras  et  incredulos  trahebat  ad  fidem.  The  same 
Sph-it  has  imparted  his  gifts  in  manifold  ways.  Uni  dabat  fidem  ut  Petro ;  alteri  facun- 
diara  praedicationis  ut  Paulo;  and  Boniface  proved  himself  an  organ  of  the  same  Spirit. 
Faciebat  autem  signa  et  prodigia  magna  in  populo,  utpote  qui  ab  aegrotis  mentibus 
morbos  invisibiles  propellebat.  Having  further  expressed  himself  on  this  subject,  he 
adds :  Quod  si  ad  solam  corpoinam  salutem  attenditis,  et  eos  angelis  aequiparatis  ;  qui 
membrorum  debilitates  jejuniis  et  oratiouibus  integritati  restituunt;  magnum  quidemest 
quod  dicitis,  sed  hoc  Sanctis  quodammodo  et  medicis  commune  esse  crebris  remediorum 
manifestatur  eventibus.  Sed  et  quemlibet  in  his  talibus  miracuHs  sublimem  oporiet 
magna  seipsum  circumspectione  munire  ;  ut  nee  jactantia  emergat,  nee  appetitus  laudis 
surripiat,  ne  forte,  quum  alios  cooperante  sibi  virtute  sanaverit,  ipse  suo  vitio  vuliieratus 
intereat. 
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'>vritings  of  the  fathers,  or  to  the  canons  of  councils.^     Hence  it  is 
evident  that  he  ascribed  this  authority  to  the  holy  Scriptures 
alone,  and  that  he  recognized  them  as  the  sole  fountain  and  rule 
of  Christian  belief.     The  application  of  this  principle  must  natu- 
rally have  led  him  to  differ,  in  many  remarkable  instances,  from 
the  dominant  doctrines  of  the  church.     Of  this,  however,  we  have 
no  express  information.     Boniface  lays  it  mainly  to  his  charge, 
that,  though  he  had  two  sons  by  an  unlawful  union,  he  yet  ven- 
tured to  remain  in  the  state  of  a  Christian  bishop.     There  is  no 
doubt  that  Boniface  here  allowed  himself  to  speak  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Clemens  as  an  adulterous  connection,  because,  according 
to  the  views  which  he  entertained,  he  could  regard  the  marriage 
of  a  bishop  in  no  other  light.     But  Clemens  defended  it  with  the 
greatest  appearance   of  right,  and  by  arguments   derived  from 
Scripture.     Boniface  accused  him  still  further  of  favouring  Juda- 
ism, because  he  argued  that  it  was  allowable  to  marry  the  widow 
of  a  deceased  brother.     But  the  accusation,  that  he  spoke  of 
the  Mosaic  law  as  still  binding  upon  Christians,  could  only  have 
been  justified  on  the  supposition,  that  he  asserted  it  to  be  the 
bounden  duty  of  a  Christian  to  marry  his  brother's  widow,  accord- 
ing to  Deut.  XXV.  the  deceased  having  left  no  children.     Had  he 
done  this,  he  must  then  have  prohibited  such  marriages  in  every 
other  case,  they  being  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law,  with 
the  single  exception  above  mentioned.     He  may,  therefore,  have 
merely  described  the  then  existing  rules  of  the  church  as  capri- 
cious in  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  marriages  within  certain  de- 
grees ;  and  may  have  quoted  the  Mosaic  law  referred  to  only  as  an 
illustration  of  his  meaning,  that  the  command  was  not  founded  in  a 
divine  principle,  for  that,  if  it  had  been  so,  Moses  would  have  allow- 
ed no  exception  to  its  application.    The  example  of  Kilian,  as  we 
have  seen,  teaches  us  how  important  such  disputes  on  questions  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  might  become  for  the  missionaries.     It  is 
also  worthy  of  remark,  that,  on  another  similar  point,  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  of  Boniface  himself  was  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  church  authority.      While  he  found,  both  in  the 
Boraish  church  and  in  that  of  the  Franks,  the  dominant  rule  that, 
by  the  so-called  spiritual  relationship  arising  out  of  the  connection 

1  Boniface  expressly  mentions  only  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Gregory  the  Great,  be- 
cause they  were  regarded  with  particular  reverence  in  the  Western  church. 
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established  through  god-fathers  and  god-mothers,  a  hindrance  to 
certain  marriages  was  created,  he  could  never  be  induced  to  own 
the  validity  of  such  a  prohibition.  It  seemed  to  him  to  have  no 
foundation,  either  in  Scripture,  or  in  the  nature  of  Christianity, 
baptism  itself  establishing  a  spiritual  relationship  among  all 
Christians.^ 

But,  lastly,  Clemens,  as  Boniface  asserted,  taught  that  Christ, 
when  he  descended  into  Hades,  delivered  not  only  believers,  but 
imbelievers  and  idolaters  therefrom.  We  can  only  understand 
this,  however,  as  intimating  that  Clemens  opposed  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  "  Descensus  Christi  ad  inferos,"  according  to  which 
Christ  by  this  descent  benefitted  the  Jewish  saints  alone.  Con- 
fining himself  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  saw  in  this  doctrine  an 
endeavour  to  introduce  the  notion,  that  those  who,  during  their 
earthly  life,  had  not  received  the  announcements  of  the  gospel, 
might,  after  death,  be  brought  to  know  Jesus,  and  to  enjoy 
communion  with  him  as  their  Saviour.  A  thoughtful  mission- 
ary among  the  heathen  must  easily  have  been  led  to  question 
the  doctrine  of  the  unconditional  condemnation  of  these  people.^ 
Such  a  doctrine  could  not  fail  greatly  to  ofiend  the  natural,  hu- 
man feeling  of  those  to  whom  the  gospel  was  preached,  and  to 
create  doubts  of  its  origin.  But  he  who  was  led  by  inquiry  to 
shrink  from  adopting  this  opinion,  would  easily  be  induced  to  go 
farther,  and  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  as  hitherto 
received ;  and  of  this  Boniface  did  actually  accuse  Clemens,  stat- 
ing that  he  had  taught  many  things  respecting  divine  predesti- 
nation,^  which  were  contrary  to  the  catholic  faith.  But  we  have 
no  means  of  certainly  determining  whether  Clemens  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  assert  a  general  restoration.*    All  that  we  know  is,  that 

1  Quia  nuUatemis  intelligere  possum,  quare  in  uno  loco  spiritualis  propinquitas  iu 
conjunctione  carualis  copulae  tarn  gi'aude  peccatum  sit,  quando  cranes  in  sacro  baptis- 
mate  Christi  et  ecclesiae  filii  et  filiae,  fratres  et  sorores  esse  comprobemus.  Ep.  xxxix. 
xl.  et  xli. 

2  We  learn  from  Gregory,  1.  vii.  ep.  xv.  tbat  two  ecclesiastics  of  Constantinople  bad 
come  to  tbe  conviction,  tiiat  Christum  ad  inferos  descendentem  omnes  qui  illic  confiter- 
entur  eum  salvasse  atque  a  poenis  debitis  liberasse  :  Which  appeared  to  Gregory,  viewing 
it  from  tbe  standing-place  of  the  received  doctrine  of  the  church,  as  something  very 
heretical. 

3  Multa  alia  borribilia  de  praedestinatione  Dei. 

4  It  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  Scotus  Erigena,  in  whose  writings  we  find  similar 
doctrines,  came  from  Ireland. 
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the  peculiar  tendency  of  his  mind  and  doctrine  was  not  calculated 
to  procure  for  him  in  this  rude  age  the  popularity  enjoyed  by  the 
fanatical  Adelbert.^ 

Boniface  having  accused  these  two  men  to  Pope  Zacharias,  in- 
sisted that,  in  order  to  prevent  their  doing  farther  harm,  they 
should  be  committed  to  prison  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
The  Pope,  in  his  answer  to  Boniface  in  the  year  745,  agreed  to 
his  memorial  on  the  subject  of  their  condemnation,  but  without 
directing  anything  respecting  their  personal  punishment,  except 
that  they  should  be  deprived  of  their  spiritual  office.  But  it  de- 
serves notice,  that  the  just  and  mild  Zacharias  seems  to  have 
been  rendered  doubtful  as  to  the  equity  of  the  proceedings 
against  these  preachers.  The  suspicion  thus  entertained  was  awa- 
kened by  intelligence  which  he  received  from  Germany ;  and  in  the 
year  747,^  he  directed  that  a  strict  inquiry  should  be  instituted 
into  the  affair  of  the  two  deposed  bishops.^  "  And  if  they  should 
be  convinced  that  they  had  erred  from  the  right  way,  and  mani- 
fested an  inclination  to  return,  then  proceedings  should  be  adopted 
in  their  case  which  appeared  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  church. 
But  if  they  persevered  in  asserting  their  innocency,  they  should 
be  sent,  with  two  or  three  of  the  most  prudent  of  the  clergy,  to 
Bome,  that  their  cause  might  be  tried  before  the  apostolic  chair, 
and  judgment  given  according  to  their  desert."  Thus  important 
did  it  seem  to  the  Pope,  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  any 
unjust,  or  too  severe  a  proceeding  being  instituted  against  these 
men,  for  whom  he  could  even  feel  a  personal  interest ;  and  equally 
strict  was  he  in  not  employing  the  influence  of  his  high  dignity  in 
sacrificing  them  to  the  man  who  had  deserved  so  well  of  the  papacy, 
and  still  continued  to  be  one  of  its  most  powerful  organs.  Had  the 
interest  of  the  papacy  been  the  most  important  object  in  the 
mind  of  the  Pope,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  to  fol- 
low the  advice  of  Boniface.     The  latter,  however,  possessed  at 

1  The  present  which  Boniface  sent  to  the  deacon  Gemmulus,  whom  he  charged  with 
this  business  to  the  Pope  (a  silver  goblet  and  cloth),  might  lead  us  to  view  him  with  some 
suspicion,  did  it  not  appear  from  the  letters  of  Boniface,  that  it  was  usual,  in  those  days, 
to  accompany  letters  from  a  distance  with  presents.  Thus  Boniface  sent  a  cloth  for 
wiping  the  hands  or  feet  to  a  pope  (villosa)  and  a  little  gold  and  silver. 

2  Ep.  Ixxiv. 

3  Some  one  named  Godalsacius  is  here  mentioned  with  Adolbort ;  he  was  probably  one 
of  his  associates. 
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that  time  as  he  was  of  extensive  influence,  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered the  means  of  hindering  the  fulfilment  of  the  Pope's  cha- 
ritable wishes. 

Of  the  fate  of  Clemens  we  have  no  certain  information,  but  it 
is  certain,  from  the  nature  of  his  doctrine,  that  he  could  expect 
no  favourable  result  to  the  examination  of  his  case  at  Rome. 
Of  Adelbert  we  know,  that  he  was  sentenced,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  Boniface,  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  that  having 
succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape,  he  came  to  a  miserable  end.^ 

Zacharias  also  shewed,  in  other  respects,  that  he  was  not  al- 
ways ready  to  be  guided  by  the  judgment  of  Boniface,  so  inclined, 
from  the  slightest  circumstance,  to  convict  men  of  heresy.  He 
was,  on  the  contrary,  ready  to  hear  his  opponents.  Virgilius, 
another  Irish  priest  in  Bavaria,  had  fallen  into  a  dispute  with 
Boniface  on  account  of  some  baptism,  at  which  the  Latin  for- 
mulary was  imperfectly  pronounced.-  Boniface  insisted  that  the 
baptism  was  invalid,  and  must  be  repeated.  Virgilius  protested 
against  this  decision.  He  even  ventured,  in  conjunction  with 
another  priest,  Sidonius,  to  appeal  to  the  Pope.  The  latter  de- 
cided in  their  favour.^  The  same  Virgilius,  who  appears  to  have 
acquired  considerable  influence  with  Duke  Odilo,  subsequently 
applied  for  one  of  the  bishoprics,  founded  by  Boniface.  But 
Boniface  used  his  endeavours  to  hinder  his  success ;  and  accused 
him  of  asserting  the  heretical  opinion,  that  there  is  another  world, 
with  other  men,  under  the  earth.  This  was  probably  a  mere  per- 
version of  the  belief  that  there  are  antipodes.  The  Pope,  indeed, 
regarded  this  notion  as  a  scandal,  because  it  might  follow  as  a 
consequence,  that  the  whole  human  race  was  not  descended  from 
Adam ;  that  all  men  were  not  infected  with  original  sin  ;  that  all 
do  not  need  a  Redeemer.  In  the  declaration,  therefore,  that  the 
information  given  by  Boniface  was  according  to  truth,  he  ordered 
that  Virgilius  should  be  deposed  from  the  priesthood.  He  also 
wrote  an  angry  letter  to  Virgilius  and  Sidonius,  and  testified  of 

1  The  Presbyter  of  Maynz  relates,  see  Monumenta  ed.  Pertz  ii.,  p.  355,  that  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  and  that  he  contrived  to  escape,  carrying  a  boot  filled 
with  nuts,  which  were  to  furnish  him  nourishment  on  his  way.  He  was  attacked,  how- 
ever, by  herdsmen,  who  plundered  and  murdered  him. 

2  In  nomine  patria  et  filia. 

3  See  Ep.  Ixii. 
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Bonifjice,  that  he  believed  him  rather  than  his  two  opponents. 
But  still  he  cited  them  to  Eome,  that  the  subject  might  be  more 
strictly  examined  there,  and  a  final  decision  given  according  to 
the  evidence.  The  result  shows  us,  that  Virgilius  must  have  been 
able  to  justify  himself  before  the  Pope,  for  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Saltzburg,  and  was  subsequently  honoured  as  a  saint.^ 

Although  Boniface  constantly  acted  in  dependence  upon  the 
popes,  and  exhibited  the  profouudest  reverence  towards  them,  yet 
he  did  not  shrink  from  saying  to  a  pope  that  which  could  scarcely 
be  agreeable  to  his  ears,  whenever  his  duty  required  it  of  him. 
Thus  he  dared  to  object  to  Zacharias,  that  the  Bomish  church, 
by  demanding  a  fee  for  granting  the  pallium,  was  guilty  of  simony.^ 
He  also  complains  in  a  letter  to  the  same  pope,  that  the  rude  and 
ignorant  Germans  received  a  pernicious  example  at  Rome.  Thus 
he  instances,  that,  on  the  first  of  January,  various  superstitions 
were  practised  in  that  city  ;  that  the  women  covered  their  arms 
and  ankles  with  amulets  ;  and  that  these  amulets  were  offered 
publicly  for  sale.  The  Germans  now  appealed  to  the  fact,  that 
such  things  had  taken  place  at  Rome  before  their  own  eyes ;  and 
Boniface  complains  that  the  good  effects  of  his  labour  were  thereby 
greatly  hindered.^  He  adduces  the  authority  of  the  apostle  Paul 
and  of  Augustine  in  reprobation  of  these  practices,  and  he  ear- 
nestly requires  the  Pope  to  suppress  them.* 

The  re-establishment  of  a  well-constructed  system  of  ecclesias- 
tical organism,  of  which  the  Pope  should  be  the  supreme  control- 
ler, was,  according  to  the  plan  of  Boniface,  the  main  thing  needed 
for  a  reformation  of  the  church.     The  bishops  were  to  be  subject 


1  See  the  Epigram  of  Alcuin  on  "Virgilius.  Boniface  was  cbiefly  engaged  in  contro- 
versy with  the  educated  Irish,  so  anxious  for  independence ;  but  there  was  one  among 
them,  a  priest  named  Samson,  who,  according  to  Boniface,  ep.  Ixxxii.,  asserted  that  a 
person  might  be  made  a  Christian  without  baptism,  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
bishop.  That  he  should  have  said  this  ;  that  a  priest  should  have  so  over  estimated  the 
importance  of  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  can  scarcely  be  credited;  and  we 
must  suspect  that  Boniface  did  not  correctly  state  the  meaning  of  his  opponent. 

2  Zacharias  himself  says,  ep.  lx.,p.  148,  of  the  letter  containing  this  complaint :  Lit- 
terae  tuae  nimis  animos  nostros  conturbaverunt.  He  denies  the  whole:  The  officers  of 
the  papal  court  may,  perhaps,  have  acted  without  his  consent  or  knowledge. 

3  Ep.  li.  Quae  omnia  eo,  quod  ibi  a  carnalibus  et  insipientibus  videntur,  nobis  hie  et 
improperium  et  impedimentum  prsedicationis  et  doctrinae  perficiunt. 

*  The  Pope  did  not  deny  that  such  abuses  had  crept  into  Rome ;  but  added,  that  he 
had  suppressed  them  all  since  his  accession. 
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to  the  metropolitans,  as  the  latter  to  the  Pope.     As  the  bishops, 
when   they  found  themselves  unable  to  correct  abuses  in  their 
dioceses,  were  to  satisfy  their  consciences  by  laying  the  affair  before 
the  metropolitan,  or  archbishop,  and  render  him  responsible  for  the 
correction  of  the  evil,  so  were  the  metropolitans  and  archbishops 
to  conduct  themselves  in  regard  to  the  pontiif/  Such  an  organized 
system  of  superintendence  over  the  whole  church  might  have  been 
especially  useful  in  this  age  of  barbarism,  and  when  there  was  so 
much  to  oppose  ecclesiastical  discipline.     But  the  constitution  of 
metropolitans  was  not  so  well  in  accordance  with  the  relations  of 
the  Frankish  kingdom,  as  with  those  of  the  old  Roman  empire  ; 
and  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Frankish  bishops  was  not  dis- 
posed to  submit  itself  to  such  a  form.     Boniface  had,  therefore, 
many  difficulties  with  which  to  contend  in  this  respect.     When 
he  received  his  commission  from  the  Pope,  to  order  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Frankish  church,  he  established  three  metropolitans, 
and  to  these  the  pallium  was  sent.^     But  he  could  not  so  easily 
give  effect  to  this  arrangement.^     The  new  German  church  re- 
mained for  a  considerable  time  without  a  metropolitan.     Gregory 
III.  indeed  endowed  Boniface  with   the  rank  of  archbishop  in 
732,  and  sent  him  the  pallium,  but  without  designating  a  metro- 
polis.*    The  death  of  Raginfred,  bishop  of  Cologne,  in  744,  in- 
duced Boniface  to  take  measures  for  having  that  see  raised  to  the 
rank  of  an  archbishopric,  and  procuring  it  for  himself.^     This  was 

1  Ep.  Ixxiii.  Addressed  to  the  English  metropolitan  Cudberth,  to  whom  he  gave  in- 
formation respecting  what  he  had  hitherto  done  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  Sic 
omnes  episcopi  debent  metropolitano  et  ipse  Romano  pontifici ;  si  quid  de  corrigendis 
populis  apud  eos  impossibile  est,  notum  facere  et  sic  alieni  fient  a  sanguine  animarum 
perditarum. 

2  See  ep.  lix.  of  Pope  Zacharias. 

3  The  Pope  was  very  surprised  that  Boniface  afterwards  asked  for  only  one  pallium ; 
and  he  enquired  of  him,  Cur  tantae  rei  facta  sic  permutatio  ?  Ep.  Ix.  At  the  Council  of 
Soissons,  in  the  year  744,  it  fell  to  him  to  complete  the  nomination  of  two  metropolitans. 
At  a  later  period,  he  wrote  an  apology  to  the  Pope,  ep.  Ixxxvi.,  De  eo  autem,  quod  jam 
praeterito  tempore,  de  archiepiscopis  et  de  palliis  a  Komana  ecclesia  petendis  juxta 
promissa  Francorum  sanctitati  vestrae  notmn  feci ;  indulgentiam  Apostolicae  sedis  fla- 
gito,  quia,  quod  promiserunt,  tardantes  non  impleverunt,  et  adhuc  diflfertur  et  ven- 
tilatur,  quid  inde  perficere  voluerint,  ignoratur,  sed  mea  voluntate  impleta  esset  pro- 
missio. 

4  See  ep.  xxv. 

5  Boniface  had,  at  an  early  period,  fallen  into  a  dispute  with  the  Bishop  of  Cologne, 
who  had  endeavoured  to  extend  his  diocese  to  within  the  circle  appointed  to  Boniface  as 
the  scene  of  his  labours.    The  bishop  had  done  nothing  towards  promoting  Christianity 
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in  accordance  with  his  favourite  plan.  He  was  anxious  to  resume 
the  personal  management  of  the  mission  among  the  Frisians, 
which  had  not  been  so  actively  carried  on  since  the  death  of  Wil- 
lihrord  in  739.  When  that  event  took  place,  he  regarded  the 
conduct  of  the  Frisian  mission  as  belonging  peculiarly  to  him  in 
his  capacity  of  papal  legate,  and  as  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  Car- 
loman  had  given  him  full  authority  for  this  purpose,^  he  ordained 
one  of  his  countrymen  and  scholars,  the  priest  Eoban,  bishop  of 
Utrecht.  But  he  might  easily  extend  his  own  inspection  of  the 
missionary  operations  in  Friesland  from  Cologne .^  The  Frankish 
nobles  were  altogether  contented  with  this  arrangement,  and  the 
Pope  confirmed  it.  A  part,  however,  of  the  clergy,  those  espe- 
cially who  generally  opposed  Boniface,  objected,  as  he  states  in 
his  letter  to  the  Pope,  to  the  proposed  measure.^  The  Pope  be- 
lieved that  he  should  be  able  to  overcome  this  resistance  ;  but  it 
was  more  obstinate  than  he  supposed.  Another  circumstance 
also  occurred  which  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  choice  of  the  Ger- 
man metropolis. 

In  the  army  which  came  to  assist  the  Thuringians  in  744  against 
the  Saxons,  was  Gerold,  bishop  of  Maynz.*  He  fell  by  the  hand 
of  a  Saxon  ;  and  Carloman  appointed  his  son,  Gewillieb,  to  be  his 
successor  in  the  bishopric.  This  young  man,  although  perhaps 
unblameable  in  his  moral  character,  was  entirely  wanting  in  the 
knowledge  and  qualities   proper  for  a  spiritual  office,   and,  as 

among  the  heathen  living  in  his  neighbourhood.  Gregory  II.,  who  decided  against 
him,  describes  him  as  the  Episcopum,  qui  nuncusque  desidia  quadam  in  eadem  gente 
praedicationis  verbum  dissemiuare  neglexerat,  et  nunc  sibi  partem  quasi  in  parochiam 
defendit. 

1  See  ep.  cv. 

2  Boniface  had  himself  stated  the  reasons  which  recommended  the  establishment  of 
a  metropolis  at  Cologne,  and  which  made  such  a  design  peculiai-ly  acceptable  in  his  own 
case;  as  the  Pope  says,  Ep.  Ixx.  Civitatem  pertingentem  usque  ad  paganorum  fines  et 
in  partes  Germanicarum  gentium,  ubi  antea  praedicasti.  That  Cologne,  and  not  Maynz, 
was  meant  here,  as  the  superscription  of  the  letter  would  intimate,  appears,  as  Pagi  also 
remarks,  both  from  the  allusions,  and  also  from  what  the  Pope  expressly  says  in  the  let- 
ter: De  civitate,  quae  nuper  Agrippina  vocabatur,  nunc  vero  Colonia  juxta  petitionem 
Francorura  per  nostrae  auctoritatis  praeceptum  nomini  tuo  metropolin  confirmavimus. 

3  Quidam  falsi  sacerdotes  et  schismatic!  hoc  impedire  oonati  sunt. 

4  We  have  to  thank  the  presbyter  of  Maynz,  to  whose  narrative  we  have  before  re- 
ferred, for  the  circumstantial  account  of  this  aflfair.  His  statements  cannot  be  wholly 
depended  upon,  and  they  are  mixed  up,  in  this  case,  with  anachronisms,  but  in  Maynz, 
where  he  wrote,  he  could  gain  minute  information  on  the  subject,  and  his  narrative 
bears  generally  the  character  of  truth. 

F    2 
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his  father  seems  to  have  been,  was  devoted  to  the  sports  of 
the  field.^  When  the  two  armies  afterwards  came  to  battle,  Ge- 
willieb  rushed  from  the  ranks  of  the  Saxons  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  murderer  of  his  father.  According  to  the  laws  which  he  had 
succeeded  in  establishing,  Boniface  could  not  but  insist  that  Ge- 
willieb,  who,  though  a  bishop,  still  carried  the  sword,  should  be 
deposed  from  his  office.  This  took  place  in  a  synod  at  which 
Boniface  presided,  in  the  year  745.  There  is  so  much  the  less 
reason  to  accuse  Boniface  of  interested  motives  in  this  proceed- 
ing, as  the  removal  of  the  metropolitan  see  to  Maynz,  could  not 
but  be  adverse,  according  to  what  we  have  stated  above,  to  his 
interests  and  designs.  But  it  probably  never  entered  his  mind 
that  the  deposition  of  Gewillieb  would  have  any  consequence 
of  this  kind,  engaged  as  he  now  was  in  establishing  the  me- 
tropolis at  Cologne. 

Gewillieb  made  a  journey  to  Home,  in  order  to  appeal  to  the 
Pope.^  An  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  aflPair ;  but  it  must 
have  ended  in  the  confirmation  of  the  judgment  pronounced  in 
the  German  Synod.  The  deposition  of  Gewillieb,  and  the  conse- 
quent vacancy  of  the  bishopric  of  Maynz,  enabled  the  party,  who 
opposed  the  erection  of  Cologne  into  a  metropolitan  see,  to  accom- 
plish their  purpose.  Maynz,  it  was  remarked,  had  been  already 
the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  and  it  would  be  proper,  at  such  an 
opportunity,  to  restore  it  to  its  former  dignity.  Boniface,  on 
communicating  this  decision  of  the  Frankish  states  and  princes 
to  the  Pope,  intreated  that  he  might  be  allowed,  on  account  of  his 
great  age  and  bodily  infirmities,  to  consecrate  some  one  in  his 
room  to  the  office  of  archbishop.  There  was  in  this  request  of 
Boniface  no  deceit  or  hypocritical  humility,  from  which  his  cha- 
racter was  remarkably  free.  Kor  have  we  so  understood  his  ex- 
pressions as  to  suppose,  that  he  wished  to  spend  his  healthy, 
though  advanced  old  age,  in  inactive  repose.  His  object  was 
rather  to  escape  from  the  manifold  cares  involved  in  the  duties  of 

1  The  presbyter  of  Maynz  says  of  him  ;  Hie  autem  Lonestis  moribus,  ut  ferunt,  nisi 
tantum  C[Uod  cum  betodiis  et  canibus  per  semetipsum  jocabatur.  If  be  be  tbe  same  per- 
son as  Boniface  describes  in  bis  letter  to  tbe  Pope,  ep.  Ixx,,  Adulterati  clerici  et  homi- 
dicae  filius,  in  adulterio  natus,  et  absque  disciplina  nutritus  ;  it  must  be  recollected  that 
Boniface  thus  spoke  of  him,  because  he  viewed  him  in  the  light  in  which  he  regarded  all 
bishops  who  were  married  or  took  part  in  war, 

2  He  says  in  his  letter  to  Boniface  :  Dum  advenerit,  ut  Domiuo  placuerir,  fiet. 
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the  Grerman  archbishopric,  and  to  prerent  any  interruption  to 
the  labours  of  his  office  as  papal  legate,  from  which  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  retiring.  He  only  wished  to  avoid  being  confined  to  a 
definite  metropolitan  see  ;  and  especially  one  which  seemed  but 
ill-adapted  to  allow  of  his  missionary  wanderings.  It  was  his 
earnest  desire  to  spend  freely  all  the  strength  which  was  left  to 
him,  in  the  instruction  of  the  heathen,  or  newly  converted  people 
of  the  rude  districts  which  he  regarded  as  the  peculiar  sphere  of 
his  operations,  and  in  which  was  included  that  of  Frisia. 

Boniface  had  already,  some  years  before  this,^  besought  Zacha- 
rias  to  allow  him  to  proceed,  in  regard  to  the  choice  and  ordina- 
tion of  a  successor,  in  such  a  way  as  might  seem  to  him,  after 
seeking  due  counsel,  most  proper  for  existing  circumstances.  He 
appealed  especially  to  the  fact,  that  Gregory  III.  had  commanded 
him,  in  the  presence  of  Zacharias  himself,  at  Rome,  to  appoint 
and  consecrate  a  successor  to  his  bishopric.  Whether  Boniface 
had  actually,  at  that  time,  the  intention  of  transferring  the  exter- 
nal government  of  the  church  to  another,  or  of  sharing  it  with  an- 
other, that  he  might  devote  himself  more  freely  to  the  work  of 
religious  teaching  ;  or  whether,  considering  the  uncertainty  of 
human  life,  and  the  dangers  which  always  threatened  him,  on  the 
side  of  the  heathen,  he  wisely  desired  to  provide  against  the  con- 
fusion, which,  in  case  of  his  death,  would  disturb  the  infant  church, 
— which  of  these  was  the  case  may  be  matter  of  question.  But  it 
was  plainly  not  consistent  with  the  ancient  laws  of  the  church, 
that  a  bishop  should  nominate  and  ordain  his  own  successor.  Of 
this,  it  is  probable,  Bonifiice  was  ignorant.  It  was  now,  therefore, 
for  the  Pope  to  determine,  when  thus  appealed  to  by  Boniface, 
whether,  under  the  extraordinary  circumstances,  he  would  depart, 
in  some  degree,  from  the  severe  rules  of  the  church.  The  new 
and  difficult  relations  which  now  existed  seemed  to  render  many 
such  deviations  necessary.  But  the  Pope  did  not  think  so.  He 
replied  to  Boniface,'^  that  what  he  desired  was  altogether  opposed 
to  the  laws  of  the  church,  and  could  not  be  allowed.  But  even  if 
the  Pope  should  grant  the  request,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  ful- 
fil it,  for  no  one  could  tell  which  of  two  men  was  the  nearer  to 
the  grave  ;  and  thus  it  might  happen,  that  he  who  nominated  a 
successor  might  himself  be  the  survivor.     It  was  added,  however, 

1  Srr  rp.li.  2  See  ed.  Wiirdtwein,  p.  113. 
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that  Boniface  was  at  liberty  to  seek  out  a  priest,  whom  he 
might  employ  as  his  especial  support  in  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  who,  performing  well  the  charge  thus  committed  to  him, 
might  render  himself  worthy  of  a  higher  degree.  Boniface  was 
exhorted  always  to  pray,  that  God  might  grant  him  a  right- 
minded  successor  ;  and  it  was  said,  that  if  the  priest  whom  he 
selected  remained  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  might,  on 
the  approach  of  death,  if  it  still  seemed  good  to  him,  openly  nomi- 
nate him  as  his  successor,  and  the  priestso  nominated  mightafter- 
wards  come  to  Rome  to  receive  ordination.  This  was  to  be  allowed 
to  no  other. 

The  Pope  proceeded  even  a  step  farther  than  this,  when,  Boni- 
face having  petitioned  him  a  second  time  to  be  allowed  to  resign 
his  archbishopric,  he  was  anxious  to  cheer  him  in  the  many  and 
various  struggles  which,  old  as  he  was,  he  had  still  to  encounter. 
Thus  he  wrote  to  him,^  saying,  that  he  must,  on  no  account,  re- 
sign the  see  of  Maynz,  since  that  by  enduring  unto  the  end,  the 
word  of  the  Lord  would  be  fulfilled  in  him,  namely,  that  he  who 
continues  unto  the  end  shall  be  saved.  Matt.  xxiv.  13.  But  if  the 
Lord  should  grant  him  a  man  altogether  adapted  to  the  office  ;  one 
who  would  care  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  he  might  consecrate 
him  bishop,  as  his  vicar  in  the  diocese,  and  place  him,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church,  above  all  his  other  assistants. 

Having  obtained  this  permission  from  the  Pope,  Boniface  re- 
solved^ to  prepare  a  retreat  for  himself  in  his  favourite  monastery 
of  Fulda.  There  he  hoped  to  regain  some  degree  of  strength  for 
his  weary  frame,  bowed  down  as  it  was  by  long  years  of  labour  and 
old  age.  When  he  acquainted  the  Pope  with  his  intention,  he 
informed  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  with- 
drawing from  the  duties  of  his  calling  ;  but  that,  as  Zachariashad 
exhorted  him,  he  would  persevere  unto  the  end,  and  would  employ 
the  best  effi)rts  of  his  remaining  strength  to  proclaim  from  the 
monastery  of  Fulda  the  gospel  to  the  surrounding  neighbourhood. 
"  As  the  four  people  to  whom,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have 
made  known  the  word  of  Christ,  dwell  in  the  circuit  of  this  place, 
so,  as  long  as  I  live,  will  I  endeavour  to  be  useful  to  them  ;  for 

1  Ep.  Ixxxii. 

2  As  he  stated  to  the  Pope  some  years  later,  in  the  letter  in  wliich  he  prayed  him  to 
confii-m  what  he  had  done  in  founding  the  monastery  at  Fulda.    Ep.  Ixxxvi. 
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I  desire  to  continue  in  the  service  of  the  Eomish  Church  among 
the  German  people,  and  to  obey  your  command."^ 

Closely  connected  with  the  last  public  proceedings  of  Boniface 
in  Germany,  was  the  part  which  he  took  in  a  political  reyolution, 
which  was  not  without  its  importance  in  relation  to  the  firm  es- 
tablishment of  the   new  ecclesiastical  institutions.     Pepin,  the 
mayor  of  the 'palace,  after  having  long  exercised  the  royal  power, 
at  length  assumed  the  titles  of  sovereignty,  and  robbed  the  last 
descendant  of  the  old  legitimate  dynasty,  Childeric  III.,  who  was 
only  king  in  name,  even  of  that  badge  of  royalty.     That  he  could 
regard  this  illegal  transaction  as  sanctified  in  the  sight  of  his  con- 
science, and  of  his  people,  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  was  no 
doubt  a  consequence  of  the  influence  practised  by  Boniface  on 
men's  religious  feeling;  a  result  of  the  new  point  of  view,  by  which 
the  people  were  led  to  regard  the  church  as  a  theocratic  institution, 
and  the  Pope  as  a  theocratic  chief     To  Boniface  himself  it  must 
have  appeared  important  for  the  interest  of  his  particular  circle, 
that  Pepin,  by  assuming  the  titles  of  royalty,  increased  his  autho- 
rity, and  was  the  better  able  to  oppose  a  counterbalancing  influ- 
ence to  the  several   dukes,  whose   arbitrary  power  continually 
threatened  destruction  both  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  order.-    By 
means  of  the  dignity  thus  invested  in  Pepin,  and  by  the  relations 
of  the  church  to  society,  and  of  the  Pope  to  the  church,  a  course 
of  action  might  be  instituted  which  the  decisions  of  the  Pope,  as 
the  highest  organ  of  Christ  in  the  conduct  of  believers,  would  ren- 
der legitimate,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  might  prove  equally 
beneficial  to  the  well-being  of  both  church  and  state.     From  the 
strict  union  between  Boniface  and  the  Pope,  and  from  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  former  as  mediator  between  the  pontiff'- and 
the  Prankish  church,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  discussion  of 
this  weighty  subject  was  not  carried  on  without  occasional  coUi- 


l  In  quo  loco  proposui  aliquantulum  vel  paucis  diebus  fessum  senectute  corpus  re- 
quiescendo  recuperare,  et  post  mortein  jaccre.  Quatuor  cuim  populi,  qiiibus  verbura 
Christi  per  gi-atiam  Dei  diximus,  incircuitu  loci  bnjus  babitare  diuoscuiitur.  Quibus- 
cum  vestra  intercessione,  quandiu  vivo  vel  sapio,  utilis  esse  possum.  Cupio  enim 
vestris  orationibus,  comitaute  gratia  Dei  in  familiaritate  Romanae  ecclesiae  et  vestro 
servitio  inter  Germanicas  gentes,  ad  qiias  missus  fui,  perse verare  et  praecepto  vestro 
obedire. 

'-^  As  Willibald,  in  the  Life  of  Bouifaco,  sbows  (§  23)  tbat  the  revival  of  heathenism 
in  Tlmringia  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  tyranny  of  the  dukes. 
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sions.  We  have  no  certain  information  in  this  respect ;  but  that 
which  the  presbyter  Lull,  who  was  sent,  at  this  time,  as  messen- 
ger from  Boniface  to  the  Pope,  was  to  communicate  by  word  of 
mouth  to  the  latter,^  had  some  relation  to  the  business.  It  was 
certainly  Boniface  who,  in  the  year  752,  by  the  Pope's  commission, 
anointed  Pepin  at  Soissons.  But,  wide  as  was  the  sphere  of  labour 
in  which  Boniface  was  engaged,  it  did  not  make  him  forget  his 
native  land.  Although  his  duty  constrained  him  to  deny  himself 
the  gratification  of  the  wish  which  he  entertained  to  return  to 
England,  he  ever  took  an  especial  interest  in  its  affairs.^  He 
kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  bishops,  nuns,  and 
princes  of  that  country  ;  and  as  it  gave  him  particular  delight,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  words,^  to  hear  of  its  prosperity,  so  was  he  pro- 
portionally troubled  at  the  contrary.  Thus  it  greatly  afflicted 
him  to  learn  that  one  of  the  princes  of  his  country,  the  king  of 
Mercia,  was  leading  an  unholy  life,  squandering  the  goods  of  the 
church,  and  demoralizing  the  people  by  his  example.  He  consi- 
dered himself  bound,  by  the  commission  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Pope,  to  pass  the  narrow  bounds  prescribed  to  his  per- 
sonal labours,  and  to  assail  the  unchristian  spirit  which  he  thus 
learnt  was  prevailing  among  his  countrymen.*  Constrained,  there- 
fore, by  a  sense  of  duty,  he  caused  a  very  impressive  admonitory 
letter,  written  in  the  name  of  a  little  synod,  to  be  addressed  to 
the  king.^  In  this  epistle  he  described  to  him  the  disgrace  in- 
curred by  the  English  people,  and  the  fearful  punishment  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  by  the  corruption  of  chastity  in  the  heathen 
mother-land  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  They  thereby  violated  the 
law  of  God  written  in  their  hearts;  and  the  synod  warned  the  king 
of  the  divine  vengeance  impending  over  a  reprobate  people.     In 


1  See  ep.  Ixxxvi.  respecting  Lull.  Habet  secreta  qixaedam  mea,  quae  soli  pietati  vestrae 
profiteri  debet. 

2  In  his  letter  to  a  priest  of  his  native  country,  to  whom  he  sent  the  admonitory 
epistle  to  the  King  of  Mercia,  for  him  to  deliver,  he  says  :  Haec  verba  admonitionis  nostras 
ad  ilium  regem  propter  nihil  aliud  direximus,  nisi  propter  puram  caritatis  amicitiam  et 
quod  de  eadem  gente  Anglornm  nati  et  enutriti  hie  peregrinamur.    Ep.  Ixxi. 

3  Thus  in  the  above-cited  letter  :  Bonis  et  laudibus  gentis  nostrae  Isetamur;  peccatis 
et  vituperationibus  contiistamur. 

4  See  ep.liv.  As  the,  Praeceptum  Romani  pontificis,  si  alicubi  viderem  inter  Christi- 
anos  pergens  populos  erroneos  vel  ecclesiasticas  regulas  depravatas  vel  homines  a  Catho- 
lica  fide  abductos,  ad  viam  salutis  invitare  et  revocare  totis  viribus  niterer. 

5  Ep.  Ixxii. 
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order,  however,  to  render  him  more  inclined  to  accept  this  reproof, 
Boniface  addressed  him  in  a  shorter  epistle,  accompanied  with  a 
present,  consisting  of  a  goshawk,  two  falcons,  two  shields,  and 
two  lances.  1  He  at  the  same  time  exhorted  the  primate  of  the 
English  church,  Cudberth,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,^  to  take 
measures  for  its  reform.  With  this  exhortation,  he  sent  a  copy 
of  the  rules  established  for  the  government  of  the  Frankish  and 
German  churches ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  through  the  influence 
which  Boniface  thus  exercised  in  England,  the  reforming  Synod 
was  held  in  the  year  747,  at  Cloveshove  (Clifl"),  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  same  archbishop. 

Boniface,  according  to  the  permission  granted  him  by  the  Pope, 
had  nominated  as  his  successor,  and  ordained  as  bishop,  his  coun- 
tryman Lull,  who  had  been  for  twenty  years  his  scholar,  and  his 
support  in  his  various  labours.  All  that  was  now  needed  was  the 
recognition  of  this  appointment  by  royal  authority,  which  being 
granted.  Lull  was  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  rights  con- 
nected with  his  office.  Impressed  with  the  feeling  that  the  infir- 
mities of  old  age  indicated  the  speedy  approach  of  death,^  Boniface 
busied  himself  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  his  religious  institutions, 
the  speedy  dissolution  or  perversion  of  which  he  had  so  much 
reason  to  fear,  unless  he  appointed  them  a  firm  head,  such  a  one 
as  he  knew  they  would  have  in  the  person  of  Lull.  The  letter 
in  which  he  requested  Fulrad,  chaplain  at  the  Frankish  court,  to 
represent  this  matter  to  King  Pepin,  expresses  in  a  striking  man- 
ner the  fatherly  anxiety  which  Boniface  felt  for  those  whom  God 
had  entrusted  to  his  pastoral  care.  "  Almost  all  my  scholars,'" 
he  writes,  "  are  strangers  ;  some  being  priests,  appointed  to  va 
rious  places  in  the  service  of  the  church  and  people ;  and  some 
monks,  who  are  divided  among  the  various  monasteries,  where  they 
are  employed  in  teaching  children  to  read  ;  and  many  of  them  are 
now  aged,  having  lived  with  me  a  long  time,  sharing  and  support- 
ing me  in  my  labours.  I  am  anxious  for  all  these,  lest  that,  after 
my  death,  they  should  be  dispersed  abroad  ;  and  I  would  fain, 

1  Ep.lv. 

2  Ep.  Ixxiii. 

3  Ep.  xc.  to  the  Frankish  court-chaplain  Fuhau :  Quod  mihi  et  nmicis  meis  similiter 
videtur,  ut  vitam  istam  tcmporalem  et  cursura  dierum  raeorum  per  istas  infirmitates  cito 
debeam  finire. 
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therefore,  entreat  your  protection  for  them  that  they  may  not  be 
scattered  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd,  and  that  the  people  on 
the  borders  of  the  heathen  may  not  lose  the  law  of  Christ.  Thus 
I  earnestly  beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  let  my  son  and 
fellow  bishop  Lull  be  appointed  to  this  office,]  as  minister  and 
teacher  of  priests  and  people.  And  I  hope,  if  God  so  will,  that 
in  him  the  priests  may  find  a  leader,  the  monks  an  instructor  in 
their  rules,  and  the  Christian  people  a  true  preacher  and  shep- 
herd. I  especially  entreat  this,  because  my  priests  lead  but  a 
wretched  life  on  the  borders  of  the  heathen.  Bread  to  eat  they 
can  earn  for  themselves  ;  but  clothes  they  cannot  find  there,  unless 
they  have  advice  and  assistance  aff'orded  them  from  without,  as  I 
have  supported  them,  that  they  might  be  able  to  continue  in  those 
places  for  the  service  of  the  people." 

When  Boniface  had  accomplished  what  he  wished  in  these  re- 
spects, and  had  rendered  the  safety  of  the  German  church  inde- 
pendent of  his  personal  support,  he  resolved,  contrary  to  his 
original  intention,  not  to  end  his  days  in  the  monastery  of  Fulda, 
but  to  consecrate  them  to  the  work  on  which  he  had  first  em- 
ployed his  missionary  labours.  It  was  no  doubt  in  order  to  be 
able  to  give  his  personal  superintendence  to  the  mission  in  Fries- 
land,  that  he  had  wished  to  make  Cologne  the  seat  of  his  arch- 
bishopric. But  a  dispute  now  arose  between  him  and  Hildegar, 
the  newly-appointed  bishop  of  Cologne,  who  urged  certain  obso- 
lete pretensions,  by  which  he  sought  to  render  the  diocese  of 
Utrecht  dependent  on  his  authority.  But  he  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  efforts  made  to  establish  the  gospel  in  that  district ;  and 
Boniface  opposed  his  claims  with  the  remark,  that  the  bishops  of 
Cologne  who  had  not  troubled  themselves  with  the  mission  in 
Friesland,  had  also  never  pretended  that  it  should  be  submitted 
to  their  rule  :  that  the  church  at  Utrecht  had  been  constituted  by 
Pope  Sergius,  as  a  metropolitan  see,  subject  only  to  the  Pope, 
and  established  especially  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen.^  From  all  this  it  followed,  that  that  church  was  now  un- 
der his  sole  control  as  legate  of  the  Pope,  who  had  given  him 
the  oversight  of  all  the  churches  instituted  among  the  heathen 
tribes. 

It  is  much  more  reasonable  to  refer  this  controversy  between 

1  See  ep.  cl.  to  Pope  Stephen  II. 
2 
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Boniface  and  the  Bishop  of  Cologne,  to  the  desire  of  the  former  to 
place  himself  again  at  the  head  of  the  mission  in  Friesland, 
than  perversely  to  ascribe  the  plan  of  his  journey  into  that  country 
to  motives  of  ambition,  or  to  his  mere  desire  to  exercise  his  legan- 
tine  powers  there  against  the  Bishop  of  Cologne.  How  could  he 
have  been  induced,  aged  as  he  was,  to  seek  for  the  short  remain- 
der of  his  life,  through  toil  and  perils,  the  enjoyment  of  an  honour, 
which  he  could  so  easily,  and  without  danger,  have  secured  to  him- 
self by  means  of  the  Pope  and  the  Frankish  king  V 

Boniface  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Friesland  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  755,  and  with  the  consciousness  that  he  should  not 
return.  With  this  feeling  he  took  leave  of  his  scholar  Lull ;  en- 
joined him  to  uphold  and  continue  the  work  which  he  had  begun, 
and  especially  to  complete  the  building  of  the  church  at  Fulda, 
in  which  he  desired  his  remains  to  be  deposited.  He  packed  up 
in  the  book- chest,  which  he  always  carried  with  him  in  his  jour- 
neys,-2  that  he  might  have  spiritual  books  out  of  which  to  read  or 
sing  by  the  w\ay,  a  shroud  in  which  his  body  was  to  be  placed, 
and  sent  to  the  monastery  at  Fulda.  With  a  little  company  of 
followers,  some  priests  and  some  monks,  and  others  servants,  he 
proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Ehine,  and  landed  on  the  shore 
of  the  Zuydersee,  being  joined,  in  Friesland,  by  his  scholar.  Bishop 
Eoban.  They  traversed  the  district ;  and  in  many  cases,  found  a 
favourable  reception,  baptizing  thousands  of  converts,  and  build- 
ing new  churches.  Boniface  sent  many  of  those  whom  he  had 
instructed  and  baptized  back  to  their  homes,  with  the  injunction, 
that  they  should  meet  him  again  on  a  certain  day,  to  receive  con- 
firmation. In  the  meantime  he  pitched  his  tents,  and  encamped 
with  his  companions  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Burda,  not  far 
from  Dockingen.^  It  was  on  the  fifth  of  June,  in  the  year  755, 
that  he  expected  the  return  of  his  spiritual  children.  Early  in  the 
morning  he  heard  the  distant  sound  of  the  approaching  multitudes. 

1  It  is  siugulai-  tbattlie  Bishop  of  Cologne  should  have  entered  upon  this  dispute,  in 
opposition  to  the  papal  arrangements  for  the  founding  of  the  metropolis  at  Mayuz  (see 
Wurdtwein  ep.  Ixxxiii.)  by  means  of  which  both  Utrecht  and  Cologne  were  subject  to 
it ;  and  that  Boniface,  in  his  address  to  Pope  Stephen  II.,  did  not  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  his  predecessor  in  this  case.  We  should  conclude  therefrom,  supposingjthe  text  to  be 
correct,  that  the  document  in  this  form  had,  from  the  beginning,  no  legal  force. 

'■i  The  priest  of  Utrecht  says  of  him,  §  18,  Quocunque  ibat,  semper  libros  secum  gestabat. 
Iter  agendo  vero  vel  scripturas  lectitabat,  vel  psalmos  hymnosve  canebat. 

3  Dockum  :  between  Franeker  and  Grbningen. 

\ 
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Full  of  joy,  he  hastened  to  the  door  of  his  tent.  But  he  soon 
found  that  he  was  grievously  deceived.  The  clang  of  weapons 
indicated  that  the  crowd  was  rushing  on  with  a  far  other  than 
friendly  disposition.  Many  of  the  heathens,  in  fact,  enraged  at 
the  success  of  Boniface  in  turning  their  countrymen  from  the  wor- 
ship of  idols,  conspired  to  consecrate  this  day,  on  which  so  many 
were  to  be  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  church,  as  a 
day  of  vengeance  to  their  gods.  The  lay-attendants  on  Boniface 
wished  to  defend  him  with  their  weapons ;  but  he  forbade  them. 
Bearing  relics  in  his  hand,  he  quietly  awaited  what  might  happen. 
In  this  attitude  he  exhorted  his  companions  not  to  fear  those  who 
could  hurt  the  body  only,  and  were  unable  to  harm  the  soul,  but 
rather  to  think  upon  the  unerring  promises  of  their  Lord,  and  to 
trust  in  him  who  would  soon  enrich  their  souls  with  the  reward  of 
eternal  glory.  Thus  he  died  a  martyr's  death^  in  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age  ;  and  w^ith  him  fell  many  of  his  followers,  among 
whom  was  Bishop  Eoban. 

Boniface  left  behind  him  numerous  scholars,  who  were  ready  to 
work  in  his  spirit.  Of  these  some  were  bishops,  and  some  priests 
and  abbots,  but  all  were  anxious  to  labour  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young,  or  in  the  improvement  of  the  country.  The  most  con- 
spicuous among  them  was  the  abbot  Gregory,  who  was  so  devoted 
to  the  work  in  Friesland.  A  remarkable  example  of  the  power 
with  which  Boniface  wrought  on  the  mind  of  youth,  appears  from 
the  manner  in  which  Gregory,  while  young,  was  led  to  attach  him- 
self to  his  party. 

Boniface,  in  the  course  of  his  second  journey  from  Friesland  to 
Thuringia  and  Hesse,  arrived  in  the  district  of  Treves.  In  the 
monastery  near  that  city  he  found  the  abbess  Addula,  a  lady  of 
noble  descent,  but  who  had  left  the  world  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  her  days  within  the  walls  of  a  cloister.  She  gave  Boniface  a 
hospitable  reception.  During  the  repast,  Addula's  grandson, 
named  Gregory,  a  lad  fourteen  yearsof  age,  who  had  just  returned 
from  school,  was  directed  to  read  a  portion  of  Scripture  before  the 

1  The  presbyter  of  Utrecht  relates,  that  in  the  district  where  this  happened,  an  old 
woman  was  still  living,  who  states,  as  an  eye-witness,  tliat  Boniface,  when  he  saw  that  he 
was  mortally  wounded,  took  a  book  of  the  gospels,  and  made  it  a  pillow  for  his  head. 

2  According  to  the  account  given  by  the  ecclesiastic  of  Miinstcr,  the  number  of  those 
who  fell  was  fifty-two. 
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company.  Boniface  applauded  his  good  reading  ;  but  asked  him 
to  explain,  in  German,  the  meaning  of  what  he  had  read.  The 
youth  confessed  his  inability  to  do  this ;  and  Boniface  pro- 
ceeded to  translate  and  expound  the  words  of  the  passage,  upon 
which  he  afterwards  deliyered  a  discourse  which  sank  deeply  into 
Gregory's  mind.  So  powerfully,  indeed,  did  the  lad  feel  himself 
drawn  towards  Boniface,  that  he  declared  his  resolution  to  attach 
himself  to  his  company,  and  never  to  leave  him  again,  that  he 
might  learn  from  his  lips  to  understand  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
But  his  grandmother,  to  whom  Boniface  was  at  that  time  alto- 
gether unknown,  did  all  in  her  power  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
resolution.  *  It  was  in  vain.  He  told  her,  that  if  she  refused  to 
give  him  a  horse,  he  would  follow  Boniface  on  foot,  whithersoever 
he  might  go.  She  at  length  acceded  to  his  wishes  ;  and  gave  him 
both  horses  and  servants  for  the  journey.^  Gregory  accordingly 
accompanied  Boniface  in  all  his  toils  and  wanderings,  and  was 
with  him  in  his  last  expedition  to  Friesland.^ 

Bishop  Eoban,  as  has  been  stated,  shared  the  martyrdom  of 
his  master.  Thus  the  see  of  Utrecht  was  left  vacant ;  and  Gre- 
gory took  upon  himself  the  entire  management  of  the  mission  in 
Friesland,  an  office  in  which  he  was  confirmed  both  by  the  Pope, 
Stephen  II.,  and  King  Pepin.  He  did  not  assume  indeed  the 
rank  of  bishop,  but  remained  a  priest.  This  may  be  ascribed 
either  to  his  humility,  which  prevented  him  from  seeking  a  higher 
dignity,  or  to  the  circumstance  that  the  duties  of  the  episcopal 
office  could  not  be  properly  combined  with  that  to  which  he  felt 
himself  more  particularly  called  ;  or  it  might  be,  that  there  were 
peculiar  reasons  at  the  time  for  not  re-establishing  the  vacant 
see.  But  when  the  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Utrecht,  to  whom 
various  youths  of  English,  Frankish,  Bavarian,  Swedish,  Fris- 
ian and  Saxon  descent,  had  been  entrusted  for  their  education, 
found  himself  burdened  with  labour,  Gregory  undertook  the  in- 

1  Liudger,  the  scholar  and  biographer  of  Gregory,  who  no  doubt  had  received  this 
account  from  his  own  lips,  says  thereon  :  Idem  Spiritus  videtur  mihi  in  hoc  tunc  operari 
puero,  qui  apostolos  Christi,  et  dispensatores  mysteriorum  Dei  ad  illud  inflammavit,  ut 
ad  unara  vocem  Domini  relictis  retibus  et  patre  sequerentur  Eedemtorem.  Hoc  fecit 
artifex  summus,  unus  atque  idem  Spiritus  Dei,  qui  omnia  operatur  in  omnibus,  dividens 
singulis  prout  vult. 

^  If  Boniface  had  not  already,  perhaps,  assigned  to  Gregory,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
neighbouring  district,  his  sphere  of  labour  among  the  Frisians,  who  remained  to  tbelast 
the  objects  of  his  particular  care. 

\ 
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struction  of  both  Christians  and  heathens,  and  established  a  mis- 
sionary school,  from  which  missionaries  were  afterwards  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  To  supply  the  want  of  a  bishop  he  despatched 
Alubert,  an  English  ecclesiastic  who  had  attached  himself  to  his 
party,  to  obtain  episcopal  ordination  in  England.  He  lived  to 
above  seventy  years  of  age,  and  laboured  as  a  faithful  teacher  to 
the  end.  Three  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the 
year  781,  he  was  afflicted  with  a  stroke  of  paralysis  on  the  right 
side.  But  he  did  not  cease  to  labour  for  the  instruction  and  spi- 
ritual edification  of  his  people,  till  his  sickness  increased  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  by  his  scholars  to  the 
place  where  his  presence  might  be  required.  In  his  last  days, 
they  still  continued  to  assemble  around  his  sick  bed,  to  listen  to 
his  admonitions,  and  receive  comfort  from  the  assurance  of  his 
faith.  "  He  will  not  die  to-day,"  they  once  said  to  each  other ; 
but  he  turned  himself  round  to  them,  and  making  a  last  effort, 
replied,  "  Yes  !  to-day  I  shall  have  leave  to  depart."  He  ex- 
pired, after  praying  and  receiving  the  sacrament,  with  his  eyes 
still  directed  to  the  altar. 

The  abbot  Sturm^  was  another  of  the  scholars  of  Boniface,  to 
whom  the  German  church  and  the  cause  of  education  were  most 
deeply  indebted.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  and  Christian 
family  in  Bavaria.  When  Boniface  was  engaged  in  organizing 
the  church  in  that  country,  Sturm  was  intrusted  to  him  by  his 
parents ;  and  he  was  intreated  to  watch  over  him  and  prepare 
him  for  the  ministry.  He  committed  him  to  the  monastery  of 
Fritsler,  one  of  his  earliest  institutions,  and  at  the  head  of  which 
he  had  placed  the  companion  of  his  missionary  labours,  the  abbot 
Wigbert.  Him  he  charged  with  Sturm's  education.  When  this 
was  completed,  Sturm  having  received  priest's  orders,  supported 
Boniface  as  a  fellow-labourer  in  his  missionary  work.  Three 
years  being  thus  passed  under  the  guidance  of  his  master,  he  was 
seized  with  the  desire  of  following  the  example  of  those  who  had 
retired  into  the  wilderness,  there  to  habituate  themselves  in  a 
conflict  with  untamed  nature,  and  by  constant  self-denial,  to  the 
severest  form  of  monastic  life.  Boniface  consented  to  the  wish  of 
his  scholar.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to  render  him  useful  in  chang- 
ing the  vast  extent  of  wild  country,  then  known  under  the  name 

1  Stunni  or  Stirme. 
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of  the  Beech- Wood  (Buchonia),  and  which  formed  a  great  part  of 
Hesse,  into  a  cultivated  district.  He  granted  Sturm  two  compa- 
nions in  his  wanderings,  and  sent  them  with  a  blessing  to  seek 
their  dwelling  in  the  wilderness.  When  they  had  trayersed  the 
wood  three  days,  travelling  on  asses,  they  came  at  length  to  a 
spot,  Heroldesfeld  (Hersfeld),  which  seemed  peculiarly  adapted 
for  cultivation.  Having  built  themselves  huts,  they  spent  some 
time  there  in  devotion  ;  and  thus  the  foundation  was  laid  in  736 
of  the  monastery  of  Hersfeld.  Sturm  now  returned  to  his  be- 
loved master,  in  order  to  inform  him  exactly,  cautious  and  thought- 
ful as  he  was  in  all  things,  of  the  situation  of  the  place  ;  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  water-courses.  Boniface  was 
well  contented  with  all,  except  that  the  spot  seemed  too  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  the  Saxons.  They  long  sought  in  vain  for 
such  a  retreat  as  Boniface  desired.  He  encouraged  them  anew  ; 
exhorted  them  to  patience,  and,  full  of  confidence  himself,  told 
them  that  God  would  not  fail  to  make  known  to  his  servants  a 
place  prepared  for  them  in  the  wilderness.  Sturm  continued  to 
wander  for  several  days  altogether  alone  through  the  wood,  which 
he  traversed  in  every  direction.  As  he  went  along,  he  strength- 
ened his  faith,  and  comforted  himself  by  singing  psalms,  and,  full 
as  the  forest  was  of  wild  beasts,  he  felt  no  fear.  Besting  only  at 
night,  he  then  made  a  fence  of  hewn  wood  about  himself  and  the 
ass  on  which  he  travelled,  as  a  protection  against  the  savage  ani- 
mals, and  when  he  had  done  this,  and  commended  himself  to  the 
Lord,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  his  forehead,  he  lay  down 
happy  to  sleep. 

At  last  he  discovered  a  spot  for  a  settlement,  to  which  Boniface 
could  find  no  objection  ;  and  here,  in  the  year  744,  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  monastery  of  Fulda.  This  was,  of  all  others, 
the  favourite  institution  of  Boniface.  Through  his  influence  great 
privileges  were  obtained  for  it  from  Bome.  It  was  made  inde- 
pendent of  the  spiritual  power  of  the  bishop,  and  was  subject  only 
to  the  Pope  ;i  and  Boniface  increased  still  further  the  reverence 
with  which  it  was  regarded,  by  desiring  that  his  remains  should 

1  This  exemption,  however,  tended  to  promote  the  disunion  between  the  successor  of 
Boniface,  the  archbishop  Lull,  and  the  abbot  Sturm;  and  the  influence  of  the  former,  oc- 
casioned, among  many  other  consequences,  the  long  disgrace  of  Sturm  with  king  Pepin, 
and  his  banishment. 
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be  deposited  within  its  walls.  Soon  after  its  foundation,  lie  di- 
rected the  abbot  Sturm  to  make  a  journey  into  Italy,  that  he  might 
there  inspect  the  several  monastic  houses,  especially  that  of  the 
Benedictines,  on  Mount  Cassino,  and  having  become  master  of 
their  rules,  might  employ  them  in  the  management  of  his  own 
monastery  at  Fulda.  After  his  return,  Sturm  conducted  for  a  long 
series  of  years  the  labours  of  four  thousand  monks,  through  whose 
severe  exertions  the  wilderness  was  gradually  rendered  fertile. 
His  efforts  were  subsequently  interrupted  by  the  incursions  of 
the  Saxons.  Their  furious  threats  compelled  him,  in  his  extreme 
old  age,  to  seek  safety  by  flight.  When  he  returned  from  one  of 
these  compulsory  journeys,  which  he  had  begun  in  a  state  of  sick- 
ness, to  the  restored  security  of  his  monastery,^  he  felt  that  death 
was  near  at  hand.  He  accordingly  directed  all  the  bells  to  be 
tolled,  that  the  whole  convent  might  be  assembled  to  hear  the 
announcement  of  his  approaching  end,  and  join  for  him  in  prayer. 
A  part  of  the  monks  being  gathered  round  his  bed,  he  begged 
them  to  pardon  him,  if,  through  the  influence  of  sin,  which  cleaves 
to  all,  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  injustice  towards  them  ;  adding, 
that  he,  on  his  part,  heartily  forgave  whatever  offences  he  had 
received,  and  especially  those  which  had  been  heaped  upon  him 
by  his  constant  opponent  Archbishop  Lull.  On  the  day  of  his 
death,  one  of  his  monks  said  to  him,  that  as  he  was  now  assuredly 
going  to  the  Lord,  he  hoped  he  would  think  of  his  scholars,  and 
pray  for  them  in  heaven.  Looking  at  the  monk,  he  said,  "  Let 
your  conversation  be  such,  that,  comforted  thereby,  I  maybe  able 
to  pray  for  you.  Then  I  will  do  what  you  desire."^  Thus  the 
foundation  was  here  laid  for  a  nursery  of  Christian  culture,  which, 
in  the  course  of  time,  proved  of  important  service  to  the  Church  in 
Germany. 

The  longest  and  fiercest  opposition  which  Christianity  encoun- 
tered in  that  country,  was  that  excited  against  it  in  the  northern 
provinces  by  the  powerful  Saxons.  This  was  partly  occasioned 
by  the  means  employed  in  planting  the  church.  It  required  the 
exercise  of  especial  wisdom  to  establish  Christianity  among  a 

1  The  emperor  bad  sent  him  his  own  private  physician  Wintar ;  but  the    medicine 
which  be  gave  him  rather  increased  than  lessened  his  malady. 

2  See  bis  biography  by  his  scholar  and  successor,  the  abbot  E  igel,  republished  in 
Pertz.  Monumeutis  t.  ii. 
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people  of  such  a  warlike  character,  and  whose  old  idolatry  was  so 
closely  blended  with  all  their  feelings  and  institutions.  But  in- 
stead of  this,  everything  was  done  which  tended  to  excite  their 
prejudices  against  the  new  religion.  With  Christianity  the  whole 
hierarchical  system  was  at  the  same  time  to  be  introduced,  and 
from  this  the  free  spirit  of  the  Saxons  naturally  revolted.  The 
payment  of  tithes,  strenuously  insisted  upon,  seemed  to  them  as 
a  badge  of  shameful  servitude,  and  contributed  greatly  to  render 
the  religion  which  had  such  an  accompaniment  still  more  odious 
in  their  eyes.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  Christian  Church 
and  the  Prankish  government  always  appeared  to  them  in  strict 
alliance,  and  thus  their  zeal  for  their  ancient  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence led  them  to  regard  Christianity  as  a  means  employed  to 
make  them  subject  to  the  Franks.  The  armies  of  the  emperor 
Charles  were  attended  by  priests  and  monks,  who  baptized  the 
conquered,  and  those  who,  trembling  at  the  power  of  the  invader, 
were  inclined  to  purchase  peace  for  the  moment  by  adopting  the 
Christian  faith,  and  allowing  churches  and  monasteries  to  be 
erected  on  their  lands.i  It  was  natural  that  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  coming  to  them  in  such  a  guise,  should  not  easily 
win  their  confidence.  Vast  multitudes  allowed  themselves  to  be 
baptized  only  in  pretence,  and  while  they  yielded  in  appearance 
to  the  authority  of  the  church,  resolved,  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity,  to  cast  off"  the  cloak  which  they  had  been  thus  forced 
to  assume.  This  they  did  when  they  again  took  arms  against  the 
Frankish  kingdom. 

The  monastery  of  Fulda,  whose  abbot,  Sturm,  had  laboured 
with  devoted  diligence  in  planting  Christianity  among  the  con- 
quered Saxons,  was  thus  rendered  a  particular  mark  for  their  ven- 
geance.2  The  pious  and  single-minded  abbot  Alcuin,  saw  most 
clearly  how  the  founding  of  the  Christian  church  had  been  mainly 

1  See  the  Life  of  Stunn,  1.  c.  c,  22,  wliere  it  is  said,  in  reference  to  the  warlike  pro- 
ceedings of  the  emperor  in  the  years  772  and  776 :  Partim  bellis,  partim  suasirnibus, 
partim  etiam  muneribus  maxima  ex  parte  gentem  illam  ad  fidem  Christi  convertit;  and 
the  abbot  Alcuin  writes  in  the  year  790  to  a  Scottish  abbot,  ep.  iii.,  Antiqui  Saxones  et 
oranes  Frisonum  populi  instante  rege  Carolo  alios  praeraiis  et  alios  minis  sollicitante  ad 
fidem  Christi  conversi  sunt. 

2  When  the  Saxons  in  the  year  778  had  begun  a  new  war,  Sturm  was  obliged  to 
flee,  for  he  heard  that  they  were  bastening  full  of  wrath  to  the  monastery,  which  ihey 
had  determined  to  burn  with  everything  in  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  murder  all  tlie 
monks. 

VOL.  V.  Q 
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hindered  in  this  case.  He  gave  admirable  advice  in  regard  to  the 
mission,  both  to  the  emperor  himself,  and  to  the  bishops  and 
courtiers,  but  it  was  little  regarded.  Thus  he  wrote  to  the  cham- 
berlain and  treasurer,  Magenfrid,i  and  while  he  appealed  to  the 
words  of  Christ  (Matt,  xxviii.  19),  remarked  that  "three  things 
must  be  combined  in  missionary  undertakings,  namely,  the  state- 
ment of  doctrine,  the  administration  of  baptism,  and  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord.  Without  the  union  of 
these  three  particulars,  the  hearers  could  not  be  brought  to  a  state 
of  salvation.  Faith  moreover  must  be  voluntary.  There  must  be 
nothing  compulsory  in  it.  Men  may  be  led,  they  cannot  be  forced 
to  believe.  A  person  may  be  compelled  to  submit  to  baptism, 
but  this  can  be  of  no  use  in  the  work  of  faith.  Those  of  mature 
years  were  to  answer  for  themselves,  and  to  state  what  they  be- 
lieved or  desired  ;  if  they  gave  but  a  hypocritical  account  of  their 
faith  it  might  be  concluded  that  they  had  no  real  wish  for  salva- 
tion. Preachers  among  the  heathen,  therefore,  must  instruct  the 
people  kindly  and  prudently.^  The  Lord  knows  his  own,  and  will 
open  their  hearts,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  understand  the  truth.*  But  after  a  profession  of  faith 
and  baptism,  respect  must  be  had  to  the  necessities  of  weak  minds, 
in  the  exposition  of  the  divine  commandments.  Too  much  must 
not  be  demanded  of  them  at  first ;  but  according  to  the  precept 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  they  must  be  fed  for  a  time  with  milk,  and 
not  with  strong  meat."^     Thus  the  apostles  (Acts  xv.)  did  not  im~ 

1  Ep.  xxxvii. 

2  Attralii  poterit  homo  ad  fidem,  non  cogi.  Cogi  poteris  ad  baptismam,  sed  non  pro- 
ficit  fidei. 

3  Unde  et  praedicatores  paganorum  populum  pacificis  verbis  et  prudentibus  fidcm  do- 
cere  debent. 

4  Tlie  Augustine  doctrine,  however,  had  the  prejudicial  consequence,  that  when  such 
a  work  failed,  people  looked  for  the  reason  of  this  failure  not  to  the  want  of  sound  instruc- 
tion, or  the  use  of  improper  means,  but  to  the  absence  of  all  powerful  grace,  and  predes- 
tination. Thus  Alcuin  himself,  in  the  28th  epistle  to  the  emperor,  perhaps,  indeed,  to 
avoid  throwing  all  the  blame  upon  the  monarch,  says  :  Ecce  quanta  devotione  et  benig- 
nitate  pro  dilitatione  norainis  Christi  duritiam  infelicis  populi  Saxonum  per  verae  salutis 
consilium  emollire  laborasti.  Sed  qiiia  electio  necdura  in  illis  divina  fuisse  videtur, 
remanent  hucusque  multi  ex  illis  cum  diabolo  damnaudi  in  sordibus  consuetudinis  pes- 
sJmae. 

5  Alcuin  here  by  no  means  intended  to  say  that  an  illusive  morality  might  be  preached 
at  first,  to  avoid  offending  the  weak.  He  alluded  to  the  positive  church  ordinance ;  to 
the  demands  made  upon  the  people  in  relation  to  imposts  and  the  payment  of  titbes. 
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pose  the  burden  of  the  law  on  the  newly-converted  heathen.  And 
further,  Paul  boasted  that  he  lived  by  the  labour  of  his  own 
hands  (Acts  xx.  34,  2  Thess.  iii.  8, 1  Cor.  ix.  15, 18.)  The  great 
and  especially  chosen  preacher  to  the  heathen,  acted  thus  in  order 
to  take  away  all  excuses  for  avarice  from  ministers  ;  that  no  one 
should  preach  the  Word  of  God  from  a  desire  of  gain,  but  as 
strengthened  by  love  of  Christ,  even  as  the  Lord  himself  com- 
manded  his  disciples,  "  Freely  ye  have  received ;  freely  give." 
*' If  then,"  he  continues,  "  it  be  proposed  to  make  known  to  the 
stiff- necked  people  of  Saxony  the  easy  yoke  and  light  burden  of 
Christ,  let  care  be  taken  not  to  compel  them  to  the  payment  of 
tithes,  or  to  suffer  punishment  for  every  little  transgression  ;  if 
this  be  done,  they  may  not,  perhaps,  have  such  a  horror  of  bap- 
tism. Would  that,  moreover,  the  teachers  of  the  faith  would 
conform  themselves  better  to  the  example  of  the  Apostles  ;i  would 
that  they  would  confide  more  in  the  loving  care  of  Him  who  says, 

*  Take  neither  scrip  nor  purse,'   and  of  whom  the  prophet  says, 

*  Who  hope  on  Him  He  saveth.'^  "  This  have  I  written  to  you," 
he  says,  after  giving  the  above  advice,  "  that  your  admonitions 
may  be  of  advantage  to  those  who  seek  your  counsel.""^ 

Alcuin  speaks  with  remarkable  candour  and  severity  against 
the  laws  issued  by  the  emperor,  and  that  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  monarch  himself.^  He  exhorted  him,  by  all  means,  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  that  terrible  people,  the  Saxons.  "  It  would  be 
right  to  cease  a  while  from  uttering  threats,  that  they  might  not 
be  altogether  hardened  in  their  hostile  feeling  against  the  Frank- 
ish  kingdom  and  the  Christian  church,  and  so  be  made  afraid  of 
entering  into  any  kind  of  treaty  ;^  on  the  contrary,  they  were  to 
be  led  on  by  hope  till  they  could  be  induced,  by  wholesome  coun- 
sel, to  cultivate  peace."  As  the  insurrections  of  the  embittered 
Saxons  were  followed,  as  a  natural  consequence,  by  their  irrup- 

1  Sint  praedicatores,  non  praedatores. 

2  History  of  Susauna,  as  ascribed  to  Dauiel. 

3  In  his  letter  to  Arno,  Archbishop  of  Saltzburg  (ep.  Ixxii.)  Alcuiu  says,  Decimae,  ut 
dicitur,  Saxonura  subverterunt  fidem.  Quid  injuiigendum  est  jugum  ccrricibus  idiota- 
rum,  quod  neque  nos  neque  fratres  nostri  feiTe  potuerunt?  Igitur  in  fide  Christi  salvari 
aniraas  credentium  coufidimus. 

4  Ep.  Ixxx.  As  to  the  meaning  of  which  I  agree  rather  with  Frobein  than  Pagi,  but 
not  altogether  even  with  the  former. 

5  Ne  obdurati  fugiant. 

Q   2 
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tion  into  the  neighbouring  provinces,  now  belonging  to  the  Franks, 
and  to  the  restoration  of  heathenism  in  those  districts,  Alcuin 
therefore  warns  the  emperor  not  to  allow  his  anxiety  to  win  a 
little  additional  territory  for  the  Christian  church,  to  induce  him 
to  take  a  course  whereby  he  would  expose  a  larger  portion  of  that 
church,  in  lands  where  it  was  already  established,  to  imminent 
peril.^  He  greatly  disapproved  of  the  ordinance  for  the  removal  of 
many  of  the  Saxons  into  the  Frankish  territory.  These  exiles 
would  have  been  better  Christians  themselves,  and  might  have 
assisted  as  a  Christian  element,  in  the  conversion  of  their  country- 
men, now  altogether  consigned  to  heathenism,  had  they  been 
left  in  their  own  land.^ 

It  was  not  till  after  a  succession  of  wars,  continued  through 
thirty  years,  that  the  emperor  Charles  gained  a  final  victory  over 
the  Saxons,  whose  attacks  had  been  perpetually  renewed  against  the 
Christian  church  as  well  as  against  the  dominions  of  the  Franks. 
By  the  peace  concluded  at  Selz  in  the  year  804,  the  authority  of 
both  powers  was  recognized  by  the  Saxons  ;  and  all  other  kinds  of 
tribute  were  remitted  them,  on  their  promising  to  pay  the  eccle- 
siastical tithes. 

As  the  Christian  church  was  thus  established  by  force,  so  also 
were  individuals  compelled  to  join  it  by  violence.  Those  who 
refused  to  be  baptized,  or  who  were  detected  in  secretly  endea- 
vouring to  restore  idolatry,  were  threatened  with  death.  It  was 
natural,  however,  that  many  of  those  who  suffered  themselves  to  be 
baptized,  should  submit  only  in  appearance,  and  that  they  should 
despise  the  laws  of  the  Christian  church,  as  far  as  they  could  do 
so  without  danger,  and  still  continue  in  secret  the  observance  of 
their  heathen  rites.  The  severest  laws  were  published  against 
such  offenders.  To  burn  churches,  to  neglect  the  fasts,  or  to 
eat  meat  at  those  times,  if  out  of  contempt  to  Christianity,  were 
capital  crimes.  The  punishment  of  death  was  also  denounced 
against  him  who  should  burn  a  dead  body  according  to  the  cus- 

1  Turendum  est,  quod  liabetur,  ne  propter  adquisitionem  minoris,  quod  roajus  est, 
amittatur.  Serretur  ovile  proprium,  ue  lupus  rapax  (the  Saxons)  devastet  illud.  Itain 
alienis  (among  tlie  heathen  Saxons)  sudetur,  ut  in  propriis  (the  corporations  already 
established  both  in  the  Fi-ankish  kingdom,  and  in  the  Christian  church)  damnum  non 
patiatur. 

2  Qui  foras  recesserunt,  optimi  fiierunt  Christiaui,  sicut  in  plurimis  notum  est,  et  qui 
remanserunt  in  patria  in  faecibus  malitiae  pernianserunt. 
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torn  of  tlie  heathen  ;  and  against  those  guilty  of  oflering  human 
sacrifices.  Fines  only  were  imposed  for  the  practice  of  other 
heathen  observances.^  In  this  manner,  the  introduction  of  many 
heathen  usages  into  Christianity  was  promoted,  and  hence  the 
birth  of  superstitions,  which  may  be  readily  traced  to  the  blend- 
ing of  the  two  systems.  Of  far  greater  worth  than  anything 
which  could  have  been  effected  by  laws  like  those  alluded  to,  for 
the  existing  generation,  was  that  which  was  done  for  the  following 
age,  in  the  provision  made  for  Christian  culture  by  the  founding 
of  churches  and  schools.  In  aid  of  this  work,  many  men  appeared 
whose  energies  were  not  confined  to  the  mere  suppression  of 
idolatry  and  heathen  usages,  or  even  to  the  erection  of  churches, 
and  providing  for  the  necessities  of  outward  worship ;  but  who 
also  proved  themselves  able  and  zealous  teachers  of  the  faith.  Of 
these,  some  came  from  the  school  of  the  abbot  Gregory  at  Utrecht; 
and  others  had  come  from  England,  induced  by  what  they  had 
heard  of  the  great  field  of  labour,  and  of  the  want  of  labourers 
among  the  Saxons.  To  all  these,  the  Emperor  Charles  appointed 
a  proper  sphere  of  exertion. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  body  here  spoken  of  was 
Liudger,  a  follower  of  the  pious  Wursing,  who  had  so  actively 
supported  Archbishop  Willibrord.  Descended  from  a  zealous 
Christian  family,  he  had  early  received  in  his  heart  the  seeds  of 
piety,  which  were  more  and  more  developed  under  the  influence 
of  the  abbot  Gregory,  in  whose  school  he  was  educated.  Indulg- 
ing his  passion  for  learning,  which  had  distinguished  him  from 
childhood,  Gregory  subsequently  sent  him  to  England,  that  he 
might  accumulate  knowledge  in  the  school  of  the  great  Alcuin  at 
York.  Well  instructed,  and  supplied  with  books,  he  returned  to 
his  native  country.  After  the  death  of  Gregory,  he  gave  his  aid 
to  Aldrich,  Gregory's  successor,  who  was  consecrated  bishop  in 
Cologne,  and  with  whom,  as  a  presbyter,  he  laboured  more  parti- 
cularly in  what  was  still  to  be  done,  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  Frisians.  The  district  in  which  Boniface  met  the  death 
of  a  martyr,  was  that  which  formed  the  chosen  scene  of  his 
labours  as  a  teacher  of  Christianity.  But  his  seven  years'  toil  in 
this  province  was  interrupted  by  the  rising  of  the  Saxon  leader 

1  See  the  Capitulary  for  tlio  Saxons  in  the  year  789.     Mnnsi  Concil.  t.  xiii.  Appendix 
fol.  181. 
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Wittekind,  against  the  Franldsli  government  in  the  year  782. 
The  arms  of  the  heathen  Saxons  prevailed :  heathenism  again 
"won  the  victory.  Churches  were  consumed  by  the  flames ;  the 
clergy  were  driven  into  exile,  and  the  idol-temples  again  rose 
from  their  ruins.  Liudger  took  his  departure  for  Rome,  and  for 
the  abbev  of  Monte  Cassino,  in  order  to  study  within  its  cloisters 
the  old  monastic  rule.  On  his  return,  after  an  absence  of  two 
years  and  a  half,  he  found  that  Wittekind  had  yielded,  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  baptised  in  the  year  785  at  Attigny ;  that  his  native 
land  was  thus  restored  to  peace,  and  that  the  Emperor  Charles 
had  assigned  him  a  sphere  of  labour  around  Groningen  and  Nor- 
den.  To  him  also  it  pertained  to  overthrow  heathenism,  and  found 
the  Christian  church  in  the  island  of  Heligoland  (Fosite's  land), 
where  Willibrord  had  made,  in  former  times,  the  vain  attempt  to 
accomplish  that  object.  He  baptized  the  son  of  the  prince,  named 
Landrich  ;  gave  him  spiritual  instruction,  and  consecrated  him 
presbyter.  This  young  man  laboured  for  many  years  as  a  teacher 
of  the  Frisians.  He  also  founded  a  monastery  at  Werden,  then 
lying  between  the  boundaries  of  Friesland  and  Saxony,  and  situa- 
ted on  a  portion  of  land  belonging  to  his  family. 

When  the  Saxons  had  been  wholly  subdued,  the  emperor  des- 
patched Liudger  to  the  province  of  Mtinster ;  and  a  place  called 
Mimigerneford  was  appointed  the  scene  of  his  labour.  Here  a 
bishoprick  was  afterwards  founded,  which  received  the  appellation 
of  Mtinster  from  the  canonical  institution,  or  monastery,  which  he 
had  erected  in  this  neighbourhood.  He  travelled  about  the  dis- 
trict with  unwearied  zeal,  endeavouring  to  instruct  the  barbarous 
Saxons,  building  churches,  and  appointing  priests  to  minister  in 
them  who  had  been  educated  under  his  own  inspection.  After 
having  long  exercised  the  office  of  a  bishop  without  receiving  the 
name,  he  was  constrained  by  Hildebold,  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
to  allow  himself  to  be  consecrated.  His  zeal,  however,  for  Chris- 
tianity urged  him  to  make  a  journey  to  the  wild  Normans,  at  that 
time  a  terror  to  Christians,  and  still  more  in  after  times ;  but 
the  Emperor  Charles  would  by  no  means  suffer  him  to  undertake 
the  mission. 

It  could  not  be  doubted  that  such  a  man  would  endeavour  to 
make  a  powerful  impression  by  his  addresses  on  the  minds  of  his 
hearers.     To  incite  him  to  this,  he  had  the  examples  and  advice 
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of  the  men  who  regarded  teaching  as  their  peculiar  office,  a  Gre- 
gory and  an  Alcuin,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  this  duty.  In 
the  sickness  which  attacked  him,  not  long  before  his  death, 
in  the  year  809,  he  overcame  his  bodily  weakness,  in  order  to 
avoid  any  interruption  to  his  course  of  spiritual  instructions.  On 
the  Sunday  preceding  the  night  of  his  death,^  he  preached  twice, 
in  two  different  parts  of  his  diocese;  that  is,  in  the  morning  in 
the  church  at  Kosfield,  and  in  the  afternoon,  at  three,  in  the 
church  at  Billerbeck,  where  he  exerted  the  last  remains  of  his 
strength  to  celebrate  mass.^ 

Another  of  the  men  of  whom  we  are  here  speaking  was  Wille- 
bad,  a  native  of  Northumberland.  He  also  laboured,  and  with 
happy  success,  in  the  district  of  Dockum,  where  Boniface  had 
shed  his  blood  as  a  martyr.  Many  people  were  baptized  by  him ; 
and  many  entrusted  their  children  to  him  for  education.  But  when 
he  entered  the  district  of  Groningen,  throughout  which  idolatry  still 
prevailed,  his  discourses  so  excited  the  wrath  of  the  heathens,  that 
they  proposed  to  murder  him.  According,  however,  to  the  ad- 
vice of  the  more  moderate  among  them,  it  was  resolved,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  cast  lots,  and  to  seek  the  judgment  of  the  gods 
respecting  him.  The  supposed  decision  of  the  gods  being  in 
favour  of  preserving  his  life,  he  was  sent  away  unharmed. 

Willebad  next  directed  his  steps  to  the  province  of  Drenthe. 
Here  his  discourses  had  already  been  favourably  received,  when 
some  of  his  followers,  inspired  by  intemperate  zeal,  and  before  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  sufficiently  prepared  by  inward  convic- 
tion, began  to  destroy  the  temples  of  the  idols.  The  heathen 
worshippers  were  enraged  by  this  proceeding.  They  fell  upon 
the  missionaries,  and  Willebad  was  covered  with  blows.  One  of 
the  heathen  aimed  at  him  with  his  sword,  intending  to  slay  him  ; 
but  the  stroke  fell  on  a  leathern-thong  by  which  a  bag,  in  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  he  carried  relics,  was  fas- 
tened to  his  neck.  Thus  he  was  spared  ;  and,  as  it  was  usual  to 
reason  in  those  days,  the  protecting  power  of  the  relics  was  re- 
garded as  sufficiently  proved.  The  heathen,  deeply  affected  by 
the  incident,  ceased  at  once  from  their  attack  on  AYillebad,  and 
regarded  him  as  defended  by  a  superior  power. 

1  He  died  March  26,  809. 

'  His  life  \va$  written  by  his  second  successor  Alfrid,  and  is  piiblislied  in  t.  ii.  of  Pe rtz^ 
Monument  n. 
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When  the  emperor  Charles,  who  knew  so  well  how  to  gather 
around  him  men  of  ability,  heard  of  Willebad's  unshrinking  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  ;  and  when,  after  his  victory  over 
the  Saxons,  in  the  year  779,  he  especially  needed  such  men  to 
establish  the  Christian  church  among  that  people,  he  summoned 
Willebad  to  his  court.  Having  conferred  with  him,  he  appointed, 
as  the  sphere  of  his  labour,  the  province  of  Wigmodia,  which  sub- 
sequently constituted  the  diocese  of  Bremen.  He  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  preside  over  this  district,  to  which  was  united  a  part 
of  Saxony  and  Friesland,  as  priest.  In  this  capacity,  he  was  to 
fulfil  all  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office ;  and  to  continue  to 
labour  in  this  way,  till  the  Saxons  might  be  sufficiently  advanced 
to  allow  of  the  organization  of  bishoprics. 

Willebad  accomplished  more  by  his  preaching  than  could  be 
effected  by  the  stringent  laws  of  the  emperor.  In  the  course  of 
his  two  years'  labour,  he  won  many  Frisians  and  Saxons  to  the 
faith  ;  founded  communities  and  churches  ;  and  appointed  priests 
to  superintend  them.  But  his  sphere  of  operations,  promising  as 
it  thus  appears  to  have  been,  was  broken  up  by  the  consequences 
which  followed  the  insurrection  of  Wittekind,  in  the  year  782,  and 
which  extended  themselves  to  this  district.  He  had  no  fanati- 
cal desire  to  die  a  martyr's  death.  Instead,  therefore,  of  expos- 
ing himself  to  the  rage  of  the  heathen,  who  denounced  death 
against  all  Christian  ministers,  he  regarded  it  as  his  duty,  ac- 
cording to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  (Matt.  x.  23),  to  avoid 
the  persecution,  and  so  preserve  his  life  for  future  labours  in  the 
gospel.  He  accordingly  saved  himself  by  flight;  but  many  of  the 
clergy  whom  he  had  placed  in  diff'erent  parts  of  the  district  died 
as  martyrs. 

The  confusion  created  by  the  war,  not  permitting  him  to  carry 
on  his  work,  he  employed  the  interval  in  a  journey  to  Home,  and 
which  he  made  while  Liudger  also  was  travelling  to  Italy.  On  his 
return,  he  foimd  a  quiet  retreat  in  the  monastery  founded  by 
Willebrord  at  Afternach  (Epternach),  the  rendezvous  of  his  dis- 
persed scholars.  There  he  lived  for  two  years,  passing  much  of 
his  time  in  the  exercise  of  devotion,  and  the  rest  in  the  study  of 
the   Scriptures  and  in  writing.^     Anxious,  however,  as  he  had 

1  He  made  for  himself  while  here  a  copy  of  St  Paul's  epistles,  and  which  was  preserved 
by  his  successors,  the  bishops  of  Bremen,  as  a  precious  memorial. 
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always  been  to  labour  for  the  salvation  of  others.,  it  was  with  great 
joy  that  he  found  himself  able,  after  the  victory  over  Wittekind, 
in  785,  to  return  to  the  scene  of  duty  appointed  him  by  the  em- 
peror among  the  Saxons.  Circumstances  now  for  the  first  time 
rendered  it  possible  to  fulfil  the  design  of  founding  a  diocese  in 
the  country  occupied  by  that  people.  In  the  year  787,  the  em- 
peror published  the  ordinance  by  which  the  limits  of  the  see  of 
Bremen  were  distinctly  marked  out.  Willebad  was  ordained 
bishop  of  the  new  diocese  ;^  and  on  Sunday  the  first  of  November, 
in  the  year  789,  he  consecrated  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Peter 
in  Bremen,  an  edifice  which  he  had  raised  with  great  magnificence. 
But  he  exercised  the  episcopal  office  only  two  years.  On  one  of 
his  visitations,  which  he  frequently  undertook  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  his  extensive  diocese,  filled  with  a  people  only  lately  con- 
verted, or  satisfied  with  a  seeming  baptism,  just  as  he  reached 
Blexem,^  on  the  Weser,  not  far  from  Wegesack,  he  was  seized  with 
a  violent  fever.  One  of  his  scholars  who,  assembled  around  his 
bed,  were  filled  with  anxiety  for  his  life,  said  to  him,  "  what  will 
the  new  community,  and  the  young  clergy,  whose  head  thou  art, 
do  without  thee  '?  Thou  must  not  leave  us  so  soon  :  we  shall  be 
as  sheep  among  wolves,  and  without  a  shepherd."  Willebad 
answered  :  "  0  let  me  not  have  to  wait  any  longer  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  my  Lord !  I  have  no  desire  to  live  any  longer ;  and  I 
fear  not  to  die.  I  will  only  beseech  my  Lord,  whom  I  have  always 
loved  with  my  whole  heart,  to  give  me  such  a  reward  for  my  labour 
as  He,  in  his  mercy,  may  see  fit.  But  the  sheep  which  he  has 
intrusted  to  me,  I  commend  to  his  own  care.  If  I  have  myself 
done  any  good,  it  has  been  wrought  only  in  his  strength.  Nor 
will  his  grace  be  wanting  to  you.  The  whole  earth  is  full  of  his 
mercy."  Thus  he  died,  November  8th,  789.^ 

The  victory  which  the  emperor  Charles  obtained  over  the  Avaren 
or  Huns,  the  then  inhabitants  of  Hungary,  opened  the  way  for  an 

1  Anschar  in  his  Memoir,  c.  9,  says :  Quoii  tamen  ob  id  tamdiu  prolongatum  fuerat, 
quia  gens,  credulitati  divinae  resistens,  quura  presbyteros  aliquoties  secum  manere  vix 
corapulsa  sineret,  episcopali  auctoritate  minime  regi  patiebatur.  Hnc  itaque  de  causa, 
septemannis  priusin  eadem  presbyter  est  dcmoratus  parodua,  vocatur  tamen  episcopus, 
et  secundum  quod  poterat  cuncta  potestate  praesidentis  ordinans. 

2  At  that  time,  Pleccateshem. 

3  His  life,  by  Ansehar,  archbishop  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  has  been  republished  in 
Pertz.  Monumenta,  t.  ii. 
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attempt  to  found  a  Christian  Chnrch  among  that  people.  One 
of  their  princes,  Tudun,  came  in  the  year  796,^  attended  by  a 
numerous  train  of  followers,  to  the  emperor,  and  desired  to  receive 
baptism.  Charles  resolved  to  establish  a  mission  in  Hungary,  and 
he  committed  its  conduct  to  Arno,  archbishop  of  Saltzburg.  While 
this  undertaking  was  the  subject  of  discourse,  the  abbot  Alcuin 
gave  the  emperor  excellent  advice  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
ought  to  proceed  in  order  to  secure  success.  He  adduced,  by  way 
of  example,  the  case  of  the  Saxons.2  For  a  people  like  the  Huns, 
only  lately  converted,  it  would  be  necessary,  he  urged,  to  seek 
pious  ministers,  of  good  conversation,  and  such  as  were  thoroughly 
well  instructed  in  Christian  doctrine  and  morals.  To  this  he  added 
exhortatioi]s  similar  to  those  which  he  addressed  to  the  emperor 
on  a  former  occasion."*  The  emperor  was  also  called  upon  to  con- 
sider whether  the  apostles,  instructed  by  Christ  himself,  and  sent 
forth  to  preach  the  gospel,  had,  in  any  case,  demanded  tithes,  or 
instituted  such  a  practice.  Alcuin  further  admonished  him  to 
take  care  that  the  proper  order  was  observed  ;  that  the  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  preceded  baptism,  since  the  washing  of 
the  body  without  the  confession  of  faith  could  avail  nothing  for 
the  intelligent  soul.^  It  was  not  till  when  a  man  had  been  well 
established  in  the  belief  of  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity,  that 
he  ought  to  be  admitted  to  baptism.^  So  also,  by  the  diligent 
exercise  of  the  preacher's  office,  at  the  proper  time,  the  command- 
ments of  the  gospel  were  to  be  frequently  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  every  one,  till  he  became  of  mature  age,  and  was  fitted 
to  be  a  worthy  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

1  See  Giiiliardi  Annales  :  an.  796, 

2  Ep.  xxviii. 

3  He  skilfully  refeiTed  here  to  the  example  of  Christ,  Matt.  ix.  17.  Unde  et  ipse 
Dominus  Christus  in  evangelic  respondet  interrogantibus  se,  quare  discipuli  ejus  nou 
jejunarent :  nemo  mittit  viiium  novum  in  utres  veteres,  &c. 

4  Ne  nihil  prosit  sacri  ablutio  baptismi  in  corpora,  si  in  anima  utione  utenti  Catho- 
licae  agnitio  fidei  non  prseccsserit. 

5  He  quotes  the  passage  referring  to  i*eligious  instruction  in  this  ordinance.     Prins 

instruendus  est  homo  de  animae  immortalitate,  et  de  vita  futura,  et  de  retributione  bono- 

rum  malorumque  et  de  teternitate  utriusque  sortis.     Postea  pro  quibus  peccatis  et  scele- 

ribus  poenas  cum  diabolo  patiatur  aeternas  et  pro  quibus  bonis  vel  bene  factis  gloria  cum 

Christo  fruatur  sempiterna.     Deinde  fides  Sanctas  Trinitatis  diligentissime  docenda  est ; 

et  adventus  pro  salute  humani  generis  Filii  Dei  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  in  hunc 

mundum  eaponendus.     Et  de  mysteris  passionis  illius  et  veritate  resurrectiouis  et  gloria 

adscensionis  in  ccelos,  et  futuro  ejus  adventer  ad  judicaudas  omnes  gentes,  et  de  rcsurrec- 

tione  corpornm,  et  de  aeternitate  pcenarum  et  prsemiorum. 

2 
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When  his  friend,  Archbishop  Arno,  begged  Alcuin  to  give  him 
a  plan  for  the  instruction  of  the  heathen,  he  forwarded  him  in  the 
first  instance  this  writing,  intended  for  the  emperor.^  He  then  sent 
him  an  epistle  especially  devoted  to  the  subject.^  In  this  he  in- 
sisted, with  particular  exactness,  on  the  important  consideration, 
that  all  depended  upon  the  preaching  of  the  faith,  and  a  corres- 
ponding conviction,  without  which  baptism  could  be  of  no  avail. 3 
But  how  could  a  man  be  compelled  to  believe  what  he  did  not 
believe  ?  Endowed  with  understanding,  man  must  be  instructed, 
and  led  to  acknowledge  the  truth  by  the  manifold  aids  of  preach- 
ing. And  further,  especial  prayer  must  be  made  in  his  behalf, 
for  the  grace  of  the  Almighty  ;  for  in  vain  will  the  tongue  of 
the  teacher  teach,  if  divine  grace  penetrate  not  the  heart  of  the 
hearer.* 

Alcuin  next  insists  particularly  on  the  necessity  of  proceeding 
gradually,  instead  of  attempting  to  accomplish  all  at  once  that 
which  relates  to  converts.^  He  who  has  been  long  strengthened 
in  the  faith  may  be  expected  to  prove  himself  wiser  than  the  no- 
vice. Peter,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bore  a  testimony  before 
Nero,  far  different  to  that  which  he  gave  before  the  maid  in  the 
house  of  Caiaphas.  And,  imitating  the  gentleness  with  which 
Jesus  reminded  Peter  of  his  fault,  so  should  the  good  shepherd 
learn  how  he  ought  to  conduct  himself  towards  the  erring  of  his 
flock .« 

In  another  letter,  Alcuin  exhorts  the  bishop  to  be  a  teacher  of 
the  faith,  not  an  exactor  of  tithes.^    The  undertaking  in  Hungary 

1  Ep.  XXX.  He  was  tliinking,  perhaps,  of  the  criminal  failure  of  the  mission  to  the 
Saxons,  when  he  exclaimed :  Vae  mundo  a  scandalis !  Quid  enim  auri  insana  cupido  non 
suhvertit  honi !  Tamen  potens  est  Deus  recuperare  quod  cceptum  est,  et  perficere  quod 
factum  non  est. 

2  Ep.  xxxi. 

3  Idcirco  misera  Saxorum  gens  toties  baptismi  perdidit  sacramentum,  quid  nunquam 
fidei  fundameutum  habuit  in  corde. 

4  Quid  otiosa  est  lingua  docentis,  si  gratia  divina  cor  auditoris  non  imbuit.  Quod 
enim  visibiliter  sacerdos  per  baptismum  operatum  in  corpore  per  aquara,  hoc  Spiritus 
Sanctns  invisibiliter  operatus  in  a)iiraa  per  fidem. 

5  Matt.  ix.  17.  Qui  sunt  utres  veteres,  nisi  qui  in  gentilitatis  erroribus  obduraverunt  ? 
Quibus  si  in  initio  fidei  novse  praedicationis  praecepta  tradideris,  rumpuntur  et  ad  veteres 
consuetudines  perfidiae  revolvuutur. 

6  Quatenus  bonus  pastor  intelligeret,  non  semper  delinquentes  dura  iuvertione  cnsti- 
gftre,  sed  saepe  piae  consolation  is  admonitione  corrigere. 

7  Ep.  Ixxii.  Esto  praedicator  pietatis,  non  decimarum  exactor. 

\ 
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appears  to  have  been  interrupted  by  a  new  war  with  its  people 
in  the  year  798  ;  but  it  was  probably  renewed  after  the  entire 
conquest  of  the  country.  Alcuin  complained  that  the  same 
energy  was  not  employed  in  the  effort  to  plant  Christianity  among 
the  Huns  as  had  been  used  in  the  case  of  the  Saxons,  so  obstinate 
in  their  opposition  to  the  gospel  ;  and  he  explained  why  so  little 
had  been  effected  by  adducing  the  negligence  which  marked  the 
execution  of  the  plan.^ 

Both  the  Frankish  government,  and  the  Christian  church,  had 
still  to  endure  violent  resistance  on  the  side  of  the  numerous 
Sclavonic  tribes  inhabiting  the  northern  and  eastern  boundaries 
of  Germany.  The  emperor  Charles  seems  to  have  entertained 
the  idea  of  instituting  for  their  conversion,  and  for  the  diffusion 
of  Christianity  through  the  whole  country,  a  northern  metropolis  in 
Hamburg.  But  the  fulfilment  of  this  design  was  left  to  be  ac- 
complished by  his  successor. 


2.  In  Asia  and  Africa. 

While,  in  the  manner  above  described,  an  entire  new  race,  still 
barbarous,  was  gained  for  Christianity,  and  the  germ  of  a  new 
creation,  springing  also  from  Christianity,  was  planted  therein, 
the  church  was  continually  threatened,  in  those  very  countries  in 
which  it  had  been  originally  established,  with  the  narrowing  of  its 
limits,  or  with  actual  ruin.  When  the  Persianking,  Chosru-Parviz, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  rent  several  provinces 
from  the  Roman  empire,  and,  in  the  year  614,  took  possession  of 
Palestine,  which  conquest  was  succeeded  in  the  two  following 
years  by  the  subjugation  of  Egypt,  numerous  Christians  suffered 
death,  were  sold  as  slaves,  or  compelled  to  join  the  Nestorians. 
Many  churches  and  monasteries  were  destroyed  at  this  time. 2 
But  the  storm  was  only  of  brief  duration.  During  the  period  in- 
tervening between  the  years  622  and  628,  the  East-Roman  em- 

1  Ep.  xcii.  Hunnorum  vero,  sicut  dixisti,  perditio,  nostra  est  negligeutia,  laborantium 
in  maledicta  generatioue  Saxorum  ;  Deoque  desputa  usque  hue  et  eos  negligentes,  quos 
majore  mercede  apud  Deum  et  gloria  apud  homines  habere  potuimus,  ut  videbatur. 

2  See  Theophanes  Chronograph,  f.  199.  Makriz.  Historia  Coptorum  Christianor.  p.  79, 
Benaudot  Hist.  Patriarchar.  Alexandrinor.  p   154. 
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peror  Heracliiis  overcame  the  Persian  kingdom,  and  recovered 
the  conquered  provinces.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  the  Chris- 
tian church  was  assailed  by  a  hostile  power,  with  which  it  had  to 
carry  on  a  far  longer  and  severer  struggle. 

A  Christianity,  drained  of  its  life  by  rigid  formularies,  ceremo- 
nies, and  superstitions,  was  now  to  be  exposed  to  the  power  of  a 
new  religion,  extending  itself  on  all  sides  with  youthful  energy  ; 
endowed  with  qualities  calculated  to  work  most  effectively  on  the 
imagination  ;  and  having  at  its  command  the  material  instruments 
best  suited  to  its  purpose.  This  was  the  religion  which  Muha- 
med  had  lately  established  in  Arabia.  From  the  year  610  he 
had  proclaimed  himself  as  a  prophet  to  those  Arab  tribes,  among 
which,  in  the  midst  of  the  prevailing  idolatry,  and  especially  of 
Sabaism,  and  manifold  superstitions  connected  with  the  use  of 
amulets,  a  simple,  original.  Monotheistic  religion  had  still  retained 
its  hold.  Numerous  Jews,  and  some  few  Christians,  who,  how- 
ever, had  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  faith,  were  scat- 
tered among  these  people,  and  contributed  to  preserve  the  traces 
of  their  old  religion.  An  influence  of  this  kind  might  readily  ex- 
cite in  a  man  of  such  quick  intellect  and  fiery  imagination  as 
Muhamed,  a  religious  consciousness  reacting  against  the  idolatry 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded ;  but  which  reaction  would  necessarily  be  disturbed  by 
the  prevailing  sensual  element  peculiar  to  his  race.  Muhamed, 
however,  felt  himself  urged  on  to  shew  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
the  one  God,  whom  he  had  learnt  to  know  and  worship,  from  the 
traditions  of  an  original  religion,  and  from  what  he  had  been 
taught  by  Judaism  and  Christianity.  The  feeling  of  the  supre- 
macy of  God  above  all  creatures,  of  the  immeasurable  distance 
between  Him  and  all  things  that  are  made  ;  the  feeling  of  the 
perfect  independence  of  the  almighty  and  incomprehensible  One, 
— this  was  the  fundamental  prevailing  key-note  of  his  religious 
convictions.  But  the  other  element  necessary  to  the  perfect  de- 
velopment of  divine  consciousness,  the  feeling  of  relationship  and 
communion  with  God,  this  was  altogether  defective  in  Muhamed. 
Thus  he  had  but  a  one-sided  comprehension  of  the  divine  attri- 
butes, the  idea  of  omnipotence  suppressing  the  idea  of  a  holy 
love ;  and  hence  omnipotence  appeared  to  him  as  a  limitless  self- 
will  ;  and  though  he  had  occasionally  a  sense  of  God's  love  and 
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mercy,  betaming  through  him  in  the  way  of  religious  conscious- 
ness, yet  even  this  was  in  antagonism  with  that  exclusive  ground- 
tone  of  his  system,  and  was  necessarily  marked  thereby  with  a 
species  of  particularism.  Hence  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  fata- 
lism, and  the  utter  denial  of  moral  freedom.  As  the  ethical  form 
given  to  the  idea  of  God  determines  the  character  of  the  moral 
spirit  to  which  a  religion  gives  birth,  so,  consequently,  although 
some  isolated  sublime  moral  sentiments,  strangely  contrasted 
with  the  ruling  spirit  of  his  religion,  may  be  met  with  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Muhamed,  yet,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  is  singularly  defec- 
tive throujjh  this  want  of  fundamental  truth  in  the  ethical  com- 
prehension  of  the  idea  of  God.  The  God  who  is  regarded  but  as 
an  almighty  self-will,  may  be  worshipped  by  a  mere  unreserved 
subjection  to  that  will,  by  a  servile  obedience,  by  the  perform- 
ance of  various  outward  acts,  as  works  of  benevolence,  which 
it  may  have  pleased  him  to  command,  as  signs  of  honour  to  his 
name ;  or  homage  may  be  rendered  him,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
the  destruction  of  his  enemies,  as  idolaters,  by  the  enslaving  of 
unbelievers,  by  the  vain  repetition  of  prayers,  by  fasts,  lustra- 
tions, and  pilgrimages.  Through  the  contracted  notion  of  the 
divine  nature,  Muhamed's  system  was  also  wanting,  as  to  its  mo- 
ral character,  in  the  all-pervasive  and  illuminating  principle  of  a 
holy  love.  The  ethical  element  being  thus  defective,  no  room  is 
found  for  the  feeling  which  points  to  the  necessity  of  redemption. 
We  read  in  the  Koran  of  the  original  state  of  man,  and  of  his 
eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  but  the  tradition  is  given  not  as  it 
exists  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  but  rather  as  it  is  found  in 
the  apocryphal- Jewish  or  Jewish  Christian  stories  ;^  as  something, 
indeed,  peculiarly  fictitious,  and  only  as  it  agreed  with  the  poeti- 
cal disposition  of  Muhamed  and  his  people,  without  any  relation 
to  its  ethics,  or  connection  with  the  substance  of  the  religion  ;  so 
that  Muhamedanism,  as    far  as    its  peculiar   character   is  con- 

1  The  account  of  the  high  dignity  of  Adam,  to  whom,  it  is  said,  the  angels  render  ho- 
nour, but  to  whom  Satan,  who  envied  him,  would  not  give  it,  belongs  to  the  Gnostic 
elements  in  the  Koran.  See  my  treatise  on  the  development  of  the  Gnostic  system,  p. 
125,  265,  and  Church  Hist.  vol.  ii.  Geiger  was  right  (see  his  learned  work,  "  What  did 
Muhamed  derive  from  Judaism?"  Bonn  1833,  s.  100),  not  to  deduce  this  system  from 
the  Old  Testament  Judaism  ;  but  he  was  not  right  in  tracing  it  to  Christianity.  A 
Gnostic  tradition,  or  an  older  oriental  one,  out  of  which  Gnosticism  derived  it,  is  mucli 
more  probably  its  source. 
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cerned,  would  lose  nothing  were  this  tradition  entirely  left  out. 
This  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  great  distinction  between  Muhame- 
danism  and  Christianity,  that  the  founder  entirely  denies  the  want 
of  a  redeemer  and  redemption. 

Muhamed  had  no  wish,  at  first,  to  establish  a  new  and  uniyer- 
sal  religion  for  mankind.  His  only  object  was  to  make  known  to 
his  people,  in  their  own  language,  and  in  an  acceptable  form,  that 
same  Theism  of  the  primitive  religion,  which  he  recognized  in 
Judaism  and  Christianity  as  something  imparted  by  divine  agency. 
He  believed  himself  called,  for  this  purpose,  to  be  the  national 
prophet  of  the  Arabians.^  At  the  beginning,  he  confined  the 
exercise  of  his  prophetic  office  to  that  people,  and  attacked  idola- 
ters only.  But  as  the  success  of  his  undertakings,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  followers  continued  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  his 
imagination  and  vanity,  and  he  was  enraged  by  the  opposition 
which  he  met  with  among  Jews  and  Christians,  he  took  a  higher 
stand,  and  assailed  these  latter  people,  no  less  than  idolaters.  He 
now  proclaimed  that  he  had  been  sent  by  God  to  be  the  restorer 
of  pure  Theism  ;  that  he  was  appointed  to  cleanse  it  of  those 
strange  elements  with  which  it  was  found  mixed  in  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  The  earlier  revelations  of  Moses,  of  the  prophets, 
of  Jesus  himself,  were  not  the  objects  of  his  attack.  He  ascribed 
to  them  the  same  reverence  which  he  claimed  for  his  own :  the 
war  which  he  waged  was  directed  against  the  vain  corruptions  of 
those  earlier  revelations.  Christianity,  indeed,  viewed  under  the 
form  in  which  he  beheld  it,  might  fairly  justify  his  accusing  its 
professors  of  falsifying  the  original  truth  ;  as  when  he  assailed  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  God,  and  of  sainted 
monks.  Nor  could  the  ecclesiastical  exposition  of  the  Trinity 
appear  to  any  one  who  viewed  it  from  without,  from  the  standing- 
point  of  an  abstract  Monotheism,  and  not  as  a  form  to  be  compre- 
hended by  Christian  consciousness,  otherwise  than  as  a  species  of 
Tritheism.  Still,  it  was  certainly  not  in  the  corruptions  of  evan- 
gelical doctrine  which  he  found  mixed  up  with  the  truth,  that  the 

1  Seethe  Koran,  Sura  14,  f.  375,  ed.  Maracci:  the  words  ascribed  to  God:  Noii  mi- 
simus  ullum  legatum  nisi  cum  lingua  gentis  suae.  How  the  various  religions  were 
communicated  by  God  to  the  various  people  through  his  revelations  in  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  Sura  v.  f.  226.  How  the  revelations  by  Muhamed  were  destined  for  those 
who  could  not  read  the  Old  Testament  and  the  gospels,  because  the  language  was  un- 
known to  them.     Sura  vi.  f.  262. 
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principal  cause  of  Muhamed's  hostility  existed.  It  was  to  be 
traced  rather  to  the  relation  between  his  own  religious  standing- 
point,  and  the  original,  peculiar  nature  of  Christianity  itself.  It 
was  from  that  standing- point  of  a  Monotheism,  which  created  an 
unfathomable  gulf,  a  chasm  never  to  be  closed  between  God  and 
his  creatures,  that  the  notion  of  a  divine  mediation,  through  which 
the  Deity  might  bring  human  nature  into  communion  with  himself, 
must  have  appeared  to  him  as  injurious  to  the  glory  of  the  infinite 
and  the  Most  High,  and  as  an  approach  to  idolatry.  But  it  was  not 
a  mere  speculative  representation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
which  scandalized  Muhamed  as  a  visible  Tritheism ;  but  the  real 
element  of  Christianity  itself  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  doctrine  ; 
and  which  is  as  opposed  to  the  rough,  one-sided  Monotheism,  re- 
presenting God  apart  from  man,  and  man  apart  from  God,  as  it 
is  to  the  nature-worship  of  Polytheism  corrupting  and  destroying 
the  consciousness  of  Deity.  This  was  incomprehensible  to  Muha- 
med. The  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity^  must,  therefore,  have  been 
equally  so,  and  all,  in  fact,  which  Christianity  has  above  the  mere 
general  principles  of  Theism.  Whatever  essentially  distinguishes 
Christianity  from  Judaism  appeared  to  Muhamed  as  a  falsifica- 
tion of  what  he  wished  to  represent  as  the  original  form  of  that 
religion.  He  adduced  the  evangelical  history  only  in  that  fabu- 
lous character  in  which  it  appears  in  the  old  apocryphal  gospels. 
But  even  had  he  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  learning  the  genuine 
history  of  Christ,  his  imagination  and  poetical  feeling  would  have 
been  far  more  deeply  touched  by  those  fantastic  representations ; 
and  the  picture  which  they  gave  of  Christ  would  have  agreed  bet- 
ter with  the  entire  spirit  of  his  religious  notions,  than  that  which 
is  drawn  by  the  authentic  narrative. 

'  It  appears,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  Muhamedanism  an- 
swers, in  most  respects,  to  Judaism ;  but  to  a  Judaism  which, 
torn  from  its  union  with  a  theocratic  development,  and  robbed  of 
its  distinguishing  character,  of  the  predominating  idea  of  the  ho- 
liness of  God,  of  the  prophetic  element  and  its  peculiar  light,  con- 
centrated in  the  animating  idea  of  the  Messiah,  becomes  mythic 

1  According  to  the  Koran,  God  shall  say  to  Jesus,  at  the  last  judgment,  0  Jesu,  fill 
Mariae,  tunc  dixisti  hominibus :  accipite  me  et  matrem  meam  in  duos  Deos  praeter 
Deum  ?  And  Jesus  shall  call  God  to  witness,  that  he  never  taught  this.  Non  dixi  eis,  nisi 
quod  praecepisti  mihi :  Colite  Deura  Dominum  meum  et  Domiuum  vestmm.  Sura  v. 
f.  23y. 
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instead  of  historic,  and  is  thus  better  adapted  to  the  popular  cha- 
racter of  the  Arabs.  We  find  here  a  remarkable  law  for  the 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  man.  Within  the  church 
itself  we  meet  with  a  Judaism  clarified,  penetrated  by  Christianity, 
or  a  Christianity  in  the  form  of  Judaism  (the  Catholicism  of 
the  middle  ages),  and  which  furnished  a  transition-point  for  the 
rude  converts,  before  their  acceptance  of  Christianity  in  the  form 
and  essence  of  its  own  pure  and  glorious  character.  So  also  with- 
out the  church,  a  Judaism,  brought  down  to  the  character  of 
natural  religion,  afforded  in  Muhamedanism  a  Theistic  transition- 
point  from  idolatry,  in  its  lowest  degree,  to  the  perfectly  developed, 
and  peculiarly  simple  Theism  of  Christianity,  penetrating  the 
whole  of  life. 

To  understand  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Muhamedanism, 
and  how  this  was  viewed  by  the  Christian  teachers  among  the 
Muhamedans  in  the  eighth  century,  we  must  refer  especially  to 
the  apologetic  writings  of  that  period,  as  far  as  we  are  furnished 
with  the  means  of  doing  so  by  the  existing  fragments  of  the  apo- 
logetic works  of  John  of  Damascus,  and  his  scholar  Theodore 
Abukara,  who  wrote  in  the  eighth  century,^  on  the  doctrine  of 
free  will,  and  on  the  divinity  of  Christ.  But  whilst  such  writers 
were  engaged  in  assailing  the  point  of  view  from  which  Muhame- 
danism deduced  evil  and  good  equally  from  divine  causality,  and 
thereby  denied  the  distinction  between  what  God  permits  and 
what  he  does,^  these  same  writers,  in  their  endeavour  to  save  the 
principle  of  free-will  and  moral  responsibility,  fell,  as  is  so  fre- 
quently the  case,  while  contending  for  one  extreme  into  the  op- 
posite. Hence  they  favoured  anthropopathic  exhibitions  of  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  creature,  leading  directly  to  Pelagianism, 
without  being  conscious  of  the  consequences  which  would  flow 
from  such  a  mode  of  reasoning.  When  God  had  once  completed 
the  creation,  He  no  longer  continued  to  work,  but  left  the  uni- 
verse to  fashion  itself  according  to  the  laws  appointed  it  ;  and  all 

1  The  dialogue  between  the  Cbristian  and  tlie  Saracen,  by  Johannes  Damascenus,  t. 
i.,  in  his  works,  ed.  Le  Quien,  f.  4G6,  Galland.  Bibl.  Patrnm  t.  xiii.,  f.  272,  and  the  tpMTii- 
o-£is  /cat  diTroKpicriL^  between  the  Bap(3apo^  and  the  Xpto-Ttai/Js  of  Theodore  Abukara  in 
Bibhotheca  Patrum  Parisiens,  t.  xi.,  f.  431.  What  the  original  form  of  this  dialogue  was, 
and  from  which  of  these  two  it  proceeds,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

2  The  Muhamedan  cites  as  an  example  the  Christian  disputing  KaT  avOpcoirov  the 
question :  Was  it  the  will  of  God  or  not  that  Christ  should  be  crucified  ? 

VOL.  V.  H 
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things  to  develope  tliemselyes  in  obedience  to  the  energy  of  the 
creative  word,  uttered  originally  by  God,  and  from  the  seed  thus 
endowed  by  him  with  its  own  proper  force.^ 

Through  the  divisions  which  existed  among  the  oriental  Chris- 
tians, and  the  hostility  of  the  persecuted  Schismatic  party,  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  to  the  Byzantine  empire  and  its  dominant 
church,  great  facility  was  given  to  the  victorious  advance  of  the 
Muhamedan  Saracens  ;  and  they  were  naturally  inclined,  from 
political  interest,  to  favour  the  hitherto  persecuted  parties,  espe- 
cially the  numerous  Monophysites  and  Nestorians  in  Egypt  and 
Syria.^  The  Saracens,  indeed,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries,  exercised  rule  in  Asia  (in  Syria  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces)  and  in  Northern  Africa,  did  not  persecute 
the  old  Christian  inhabitants  on  account  of  their  faith,  if  they 
paid  the  appointed  tribute ;  but  there  were  not  wanting  occasions 
for  the  exercise  of  wilful  oppression,  of  insult,  and  cruelty,  and  a 
very  slight  provocation  was  needed  to  excite  the  fanatical  rage  of 
such  rulers  to  deeds  of  violence.^  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
still  only  adhered  in  uncertainty  to  a  dead  faith,  might  allow  them- 
selves, without  much  difficulty,  to  become  converts  to  a  religion 
which  was  extending  itself  by  manifold  influences,  conjoined  with 
a  fresh  and  youthful  spirit,  which  flattered  the  passions  of  the 
natural  man,  and  was  supported  by  all  the  weight  of  authority. 

The  Nestorian  communities  which  had  their  settlements  in 
Eastern  Asia,  and  which  had  been  favoured  by  the  Persians,  and 
afterwards,  from  the  same  cause,  by  the  Muhamedan  rulers,  had 
devoted  themselves  to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  this  part 
of  the  world  ;  and  we  have  already  remarked,  in  the  foregoing 

1      lOOV  tyw  aVTS^OlKTlO?  U)V  EV  T£  /faXotS,  aV  T£  KUKO^I,  OTTOV  kotv  (TTTEtpW,  KUU  £IS  ISiaU 

yvvoLKa,  Kcti/Ets  aXXoTptav,  t7']  iSia  E^ovala  XP'^^P-^^o^,  avajSXaaTcivco,  Kal  ylvsTai.  Tto 
Trpu)Tw  'TrpoaTay/JLaTL  tov  Qsov  VTroKcvova-a,  otlto  kutu  ^Xi^Qkv  sx^l  iv  kavrw  crTTEpfxa- 
TiKijv  duvafxiv'  oux  oti  ^k  vvv  kuQ'  EKacrTrju  hfJiipav  6  dsoi  ttXclttei  Kal  kpyd'^ETat 
iTTEiBj)  Ev  TTj  TTpcorri  ftfjiipa,  TO  ircivTu  7r£7roh]K£.     Tlieodor.  Abukara.  1.  c,  f.  432. 

2  The  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Egypt,  the  Copts,  were  devoted  to  the  Mono- 
pLysite  faith ;  and  they  helped  the  conquerors  to  drive  out  the  descendants  of  the  Greeks, 
who,  as  supporters  of  tiie  doctrine  prevailing  in  the  empire,  were  called  Melchites.  All 
the  churches  were  now  given  up  to  the  Copts,  and  the  Coptic  patriarchate  was  founded. 
See  the  accounts  in  the  Historia  Coptorum  Christianorum  of  Makrizi,  a  work  of  gi-eat 
utility  in  reference  to  Egj'pt.  Ed.  Wetzer,  1828,  p.  89.  Reiiaudot  Historia  Patriarcharura 
Alexandrinorum.  p.  ii. 

Instances  are  given  in  Makrizi,  Renaudot,  and  Theophaues. 
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period,  that  a  Christian  colony  had  proceeded  from  the  Persians 
to  various  provinces  in  the  East  Indies.  Timotheus,  the  patri- 
arch of  the  Nestorians  in  Syria,  who  possessed  this  dignity  from 
778  to  820,^  occupied  himself  especially  in  the  establishment  of 
missions.  He  sent  monks  from  the  monastery  of  Beth-abe,  in  Me- 
sopotamia, as  missionaries  to  the  people  inhabiting  the  countries 
on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  even  as  far  as  the  East 
Indies,  and  particularly  to  China.  Among  these  missionaries  were 
two  active  men,  named  Kardag  and  Jabdallaha,  whom  Timotheus 
ordained  bishops.  Jabdallaha  rendered  the  patriarch  an  account 
of  the  happy  success  of  the  mission,  and  the  patriarch  gave  them 
authority  to  ordain  many  of  the  monks,  wherever  there  was  neces- 
sity, as  bishops.  He  expressly  instructed  them  that  sometimes, 
in  order  to  observe  the  rule  that  three  bishops  always  should  be 
present  at  the  ordination  of  a  bishop,  a  book  of  the  gospels  might 
supply  the  place  of  the  third.  One  named  David^  is  mentioned 
as  appointed  bishop  for  China.  According  to  an  inscription, 
discovered  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  Chinese -Syrian  language, 
and  belonging  apparently  to  the  year  782,^^  a  Nestorian  priest, 
Olopuen,  arrived  in  635  from  the  eastern  provinces,  bordering 
westerly  on  China,  and  laboured  with  considerable  success  in  that 
kingdom,  enduring  many  persecutions  at  the  beginning,  but  gain- 
ing at  last  the  favour  of  the  emperor  in  his  efforts  to  propagate 
Christianity.  But  even  if  the  authenticity  of  this  inscription  be 
disputed,^  it  will  yet  appear,  according  to  what  has  been  stated 
above,  that,  at  this  period,  experiments  were  made  by  the  Nes- 
torians  to  open  a  pathway  for  Christianity  in  Eastern  Asia, 
which  should  extend  to  China. 

1  See  Assemani  Bibliotheca  Oriental,  t,  iii.,  p.  i.,  f.  158. 

2  L.  c.,f.  163. 

3  An  Arab,  Ibn  Wahab,  who,  in  tlie  ninth  century,  travelled  to  China,  found  with  the 
emperor  an  image  of  Christ,  and  images  of  the  apostles ;  and  he  heard  from  the  emperor 
that  Christ  had  exercised  the  office  of  a  teacher  thirty  months.  See  the  "  Journey  of  an 
Arab,"  in  Renaudot  Anciennes  Relations  des  Judes,  et  de  la  Chine,  p.  68.  Compare 
Ritter's  Asien.  B.  i.,  p.  286. 

*  Among  others  copied  by  Mosheim,  Hist.  Eccles.  Tartatorura,  Appendix  N.  iii. 

5  The  dispute  respecting  the  authenticity  of  this  inscription  is  not  yet  decided;  but 
we  may  look  for  a  surer  determination  of  the  question  from  the  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  Sinetic  literature  in  modern  times.  A  very  distinguished  witness  in  this  department, 
and  sufficiently  unprejudiced  on  the  subject,  has  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  inscrip- 
tion. See  Abel  Remusat  Melanges  Asiatiques,  t.  i.  36.  On  the  other  side  is  Professor 
Neumann,  from  whom  the  rssult  of  an  extended  enquiry  on  this  matter  is  to  be  expected. 

H  2 
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Under  the  emperor  Justinian,  the  gospel  had  found  a  passage 
from  Egypt  to  Nubia. ^  In  Nubia  a  Christian  kingdom  was  esta- 
blished, as  in  Abyssinia ;  and  the  churches  of  both  kingdoms 
recognised  the  Coj)tic  patriarch  in  Egypt  as  their  head,  and 
allowed  him  to  consecrate  their  bishops.'^ 

1  See  the  explanation  of  au  inscription  of  a  Christian  prince  of  Nubia,>Avitli  remarks  on 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Nubia  in  Letronne :  Materiaux  pour  I'Hist,  du 
Christianisme  en  Egypte,  en  Nubie,  et  en  Abessynie.    Paris,  1832. 

2  See  Renaudot  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  178,  and  in  other  places.  The  union  of  the 
Indian  Christians  with  the  Coptic  patriarch  is  worthy  of  remark.  See  Renaudot,  p.  188, 
Makrizi,  p.  93.  It  cannot  but  seem  strange  that  these  Christians  should  have  connected 
themselves  with  Egypt,  rather  than  with  their  mother-church  in  Persia.  We  should  be  in- 
clined to  suppose  that  they  were  an  Ethiopian  tribe  ;  but  even  then  this  connexion 
would  have  its  difficulties. 


(   in   ) 
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SECTION   SECOND. 

histoey  of  the  constitution  of  the  church. 
1.  Relation  of  the  Ch.urch  to  the  State. 

With  Christianity  itself  the  entire  edifice  of  the  church,  with  all 
its  ordinances,  was  given  to  the  newly  converted  people.  The 
whole  appeared  to  them  in  the  light  of  a  divine  institution  ;  and 
at  the  point  of  cultivation,  at  which  they  had  arrived,  they  were 
little  capable  of  distinguishing  the  divine  and  human,  the  inner 
and  the  outer,  the  changeable  and  the  unchangeable,  from  each 
other.  But  the  church  system,  formed  originally  under  such  dif- 
ferent relations,  could  not  but  undergo  many  changes  when 
subjected  to  the  new  circumstances  in  which  it  was  now  to  exist. 
As  far  as  the  original  relation  of  the  church  to  the  State  was 
concerned,  it  was  especially  important  for  the  good  of  the  church, 
and  the  attainment  of  the  object  contemplated  in  the  culture  of 
the  people,  that  while  in  the  course  of  its  development,  its  inde- 
pendence should  be  protected  against  the  rude  power  of  the  world, 
and  its  destructive  influences.  The  capricious  attacks  of  the 
barbarian  princes  could,  in  this  respect,  be  no  less  dangerous 
than  the  tyrannical  assaults  of  a  base  Byzantine  court  from  the 
high  places  of  corruption.  The  Prankish  princes  were  as  little 
likely  as  the  Byzantine  emperor  to  take  a  point  of  view  from 
which  it  might  appear,  that  there  could  be  a  territory  within  their 
states  to  which  their  authority  would  not  extend  ;  a  power  alto- 
gether independent  of  their  own.^ 

1  Chilpericb,  king  of  tlie  Franks  in  the  sfxtli  century,  who  added  to  the  number  of  letti  ra 
in  the  Latin  alphabet,  and  issued  an  order,  that  the  boys  in  the  schools  of  his  kingdom 
should  all  be  instructed  in  reading  and  writing,  and  that  all  old  books  should  be  rubbed 
over  with  pumicestoue,  and  be  re-written,  according  to  this  alphabet,  was  also  well  in- 
clined to  furnish  the  church  with  a  Justinian.  And  what  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence, if  such  a  prince   had  not  been  obliged  to  yield  to   the  superior  power  of  an 
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But  to  counterbalance  this,  there  Avas  their  belief  in  a  visible 
theocracy,  represented  by  the  church,  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  idea  of  priestly  dignity.  This  was  especially  the  case 
in  the  Western  church,  where  the  theory  had  been  very  long 
established,  and  was  transmitted  to  the  people  in  union  with 
Christianity  itself.  According  to  the  degree  of  cultivation  attain- 
ed, this  point  of  view  enlarged,  like  faith  in  an  invisible  church,  and 
in  its  power  working  outwardly  from  within.  The  rude  mind,  im- 
pressed with  religious  convictions,  was  disposed  to  see,  in  the 
visible  church,  in  the  person  of  the  priest,  God  himself,  and  to 
manifest  a  corresponding  fear  and  homage.  But  the  point  of  view, 
in  which  the  church  was  thus  contemplated,  must  have  been  favoured 
by  the  entire  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  these  people.  To  them 
it  appeared  as  the  only  organization  of  human  society  really 
effected,  and  as  the  only  source  to  which  a  barbarous  people  could 
look  for  cultivation.  It  was  the  only  institution  which,  by  in- 
spiring an  awe  of  divine  power,  could  counteract  the  force  of 
human  tyranny. 

But  while  the  sentiment  of  reverence  for  the  church,  as  the 
representative  of  God,  might,  on  the  one  side,  operate  powerfully 
on  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  its  administration  was  committed, 
so,  on  the  other,  might  the  independent  feeling  of  authority,  and 
the  force  of  the  wild  passions  and  desires  common  to  barbarians, 
become  so  much  the  more  open  to  momentary  excitement.  Many 
cases  of  opposition,  therefore,  must  have  occurred  in  this  state  of 
things  ;  and  the  church  theocratic  system,  which  could  only  secure 
the  independence  of  the  church  itself,  and  its  inner  development, 
under  these  relations,  must  have  had  to  endure,  in  the  course  of 
its  progress,  numerous  conflicts  with  the  temporal  power.  The 
greatest  influence  exercised  by  the  civil  government,  and  espe- 

independeut  church  ?  In  the  year  580  he  composed  a  little  treatise,  in  which  he  disputed 
the  distinction  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity,  asserting  that  it  was  unworthy  of 
God  to  be  denominated  a  person,  as  a  natural  man.  He  appears  to  have  adopted  a  Samo- 
satan  or  Sahellian  view  of  the  Trinity.  Thus  he  appealed  to  the  Old  Testament,  where 
the  discourse  is  always  of  one  only  God,  who  appeai'ed  to  the  prophets  and  patriarchs, 
and  who  revealed  the  law.  He  had  this  treatise  read  in  his  presence  by  Gregory,  bishop 
of  Tours,  and  then  said  to  him,  "  I  will  that  you,  and  the  other  teachers  of  the  church, 
should  thus  believe."  He  imagined  that  he  understood  this  doctrine  better  than  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  whose  authority  was  opposed  to  him  ;  but  the  impressive  manner  in 
which  Gregory,  and  the  other  bishops,  supporting  themselves  by  the  respect  due  to  eccle- 
siastical tradition,  met  his  arguments,  induced  him  to  desist  from  his  purpose. 
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cially  by  the  Frankisli  princes,  on  the  church,  was  on  the  side  most 
prejudicial  to  its  interests,  and  most  calculated  to  render  it  alto- 
gether dependent  on  the  soyereign.  This  was  especially  the  result 
of  the  influence  which  they  gained  by  the  nomination  of  bishops, 
who,  according  to  the  existing  ecclesiastical  constitution,  had  in 
their  hands  the  entire  government  of  the  church.  Hence,  while 
they  themselves  became  the  servants  of  princes,  the  prejudicial 
consequences  of  this  their  servitude  were  experienced  in  every 
department  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity.  In  the  old  Romish  em- 
pire, and  especially  in  the  east,  the  influence  of  the  monarch 
extended  only  to  the  appointment  of  the  bishops  of  the  most  im- 
portant dioceses.  But  to  the  princes  of  whom  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, it  appeared  somewhat  strange,  that  ofiices  of  such  dignity, 
and  to  which  so  large  a  revenue,  and  so  many  political  privileges 
were  attached,  should  exist  in  their  territories,  and  be  disposed  of 
without  their  concurrence.  And  the  clergy  who  strove  to  obtain 
bishoprics  through  the  influence  of  the  temporal  power,  contributed 
to  increase  this  feeling,  by  encouraging  the  monarch  in  the  belief 
that  the  appointment  was  his  right.  Thus,  in  the  Frankish  king- 
dom, and  under  the  successors  of  Chlodwig,  the  ancient  custom  of 
church-elections  fell  altogether  into  disuse,  or,  if  followed  in  any 
case,  the  monarch  regarded  them  as  not  binding,  if  it  was  his  will  to 
supply  the  vacant  benefice  in  any  other  way.  The  old  church  laws 
on  the  "  Interstitia,"  on  the  degrees  by  which  an  ecclesiastic  might 
ascend  to  the  higher  spiritual  offices,  and  those  against  the  im- 
mediate exaltation  of  a  layman  from  any  temporal  employment  to 
such  positions, — these  laws,  which  had  hitherto  been  more  strictly 
observed  in  the  Western  than  in  the  Eastern  church,  were  now, 
although  renewed  by  the  decrees  of  synods,  but  little  regarded  in 
practice.^  Princes  conferred  bishoprics  on  their  favourites  as  they 
pleased  ;  sold  them  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  or  to  those  who,  avoid- 
ing open  simony,  made  them  the  best  presents.-     Thus  it  often 

1  See  Third  Council  of  Orleans  in  538,  c.  vi. 

2  Gregory  of  Tours  relates  in  his  memoir  of  Gallus,  Bishop  of  Arvema  (Clermont) 
Vitse  Patrumc.  vi.  f.  1171,  ed.  Kuinart,  that  the  clergy  of  Clermont  went,  with  many 
presents,  to  Theodore,  a  sou  and  successor  of  Chlodwig,  in  order  to  obtain  from  him  the 
confirmation  of  their  election.  Gregory  observes;  Jam  tunc  germen  illud  iniquum  coe- 
perat  fructificare,  ut  sacerdotium  aut  venderetur  a  regibus  ant  compararetur  a  clericis. 
The  king,  however,  on  this  occasion,  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  influenced  by  pre- 
sents, but  gave  the  bishopric  to  a  deacon,  who  had  gained  great  respect  by  his  life  and 
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very  naturally  happened  that  unworthy  men  were  appointed  to 
bishoprics,  while  the  worthy  were  rejected.^  Happily,  however, 
it  was  still  frequently  the  case,  that  the  respect  which  a  good 
man  had  won  by  his  conduct,  and  his  reputation  as  a  saint,  availed 
more  with  the  prince  than  the  bribes  and  machinations  of  the 
wicked. 

Laws,  indeed,  had  been  early  passeds  against  these  invasions  of 
the  right  of  election  ;  but  the  men  in  power  had  not  allowed  them 
to  become  binding.  The  third  Council  of  Paris,  held  in  557,  had 
endeavoured  anew  to  suppress  these  abuses.  In  its  eighth  canon 
it  ordained,  that- the  choice  of  bishops  should  proceed  from  the 
congregation  and  the  clergy,  with  the  consent  of  the  provincial 
bishops  and  the  metropolitan  ;  that  he  who  had  obtained  the 
office  not  according  to  these  conditions,  but  by  the  command  of 
the  king,  should  not  be  recognized  by  the  bishops  of  the  province 
as  their  colleague.'^ 

conversation.  This  was  Gallus,  and  the  king  gave  a  feast,  at  tbe  public  expense,  in  ho- 
nour of  tlie  new  bisliop,  and  that  all  might  shew  their  joy  at  his  appointment.  And  so 
customary  was  bribery  of  one  kind  or  the  other,  that  Gallus  was  wont  to  say  in  jest,  that 
he  had  not  given  more  for  the  bishopric  than  a  Trians  (the  third  part  of  an  as),  which 
was  for  drink-money  to  the  cook  who  prepared  the  repast.  So  also,l.  iv.  c.  32,  Hist. 
Francor.,  it  is  said  that  the  usual  way  to  obtain  a  bishopric  was  offcrre  multa,  plurima 
promittere. 

1  And  thus  it  happened,  after  the  death  of  the  Gallus  above  mentioned,  that  an  arch- 
deacon Cratinus,  a  drunken,  avaricious  man,  obtained  the  office  by  the  decision  of  the 
prince,  while  the  presbyter  Crato,  who,  although  endowed  with  no  slight  degree  of  cle- 
rical vanity,  had  distiuguished  himself  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  several  functious,  by  a 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  a  benevolent  care  for  the  poor,  was  rejected,  and  this 
although  he  had  in  his  favour  the  votes  of  the  community,  and  of  the  clergy  and  bishops. 
He  afforded,  at  a  subsequent  period,  further  proofs  of  his  virtue.  When,  during  the  pre- 
valence of  a  deadly  pestilence  (lues  inguinaria),  which  raged  in  France  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  ceutury,  the  bishop  and  many  others  of  the  clergy  fled  terrified  from  the  city, 
Crato  remained  behind,  attended  to  tbe  burial  of  the  dead,  performed  mass  for  every  one, 
and,  at  length,  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  plague,  died  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  See 
Gregor.  Hist.  1.  iv.  c.  11. 

2  See,  for  example,  Concil.  Arvernense.  an.  535,  c.  ii.  on  the  regulations  to  be  followed 
in  elections.  Electio  clericorum  vel  civium,  et  consensus  metropolitani,  and  of  the  per- 
son to  be  elected  it  is  said,  non  patrocinia  potentum  adliibeat,  non  calliditate  subdola  ad 
conscribendum  decretum  alios  hortetur  praemiis,  alios  timore  compellat.  And,  Concil. 
Aurelianense  v.  549  c.  10,  ut  nulli  episcopatum  praemiis  aut  comparatione  liceat  adip- 
isci,  sed  cum  voluntate  regis  juxta  electionem  cleri  ac  plebis. 

3  Nullus  civibus  invitis  ordinetur  episcopus,  nisi  quem  populi  et  clericorum  electio 
plenissima  quaesierit  voluntate;  non  principis  imperio  neque  perquamlibet  conditionem 
contra  metropolis  voluntatera  vel  episcoporum  comprovincialium  ingeratur.  Quodsi  per 
ovdinationem  regiam  honoris  istius  culmen  pervadere  aliquis  nimia  temeritate  praesum- 
serit;  a  comiH-ovincialibus  loci  ipsius  episcopus  recipi  nullatenus  mereatur,  quem  inde- 
bite  ordinatum  agnoscunt. 
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In  conformity  with  this  decision,  a  synod  assembled  at  Xaintes 
(Santones)  in  the  year  564,  under  Leontiiis,  archbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux (Burdegala)  as  metropolitan,  pronounced  sentence  of  depo- 
sition upon  Emeritus,  bishop  of  Xaintes,  because  he  had  accepted 
the  office,  at  the  command  of  the  late  King  Chlothar,  without  a 
regular  election.  It  also  ventured  to  choose  another  bishop  in 
his  place.  But  King  Charibert,  who  was  then  reigning  oyer  this 
part  of  the  Frankish  territory,  on  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  decision,  which  the  Synod  communicated  to  him  by  a  presby- 
ter, as  their  representative,  was  bitterly  offended.  "  Do  you 
think,"  said  he  furiously  to  the  messenger,  "  that  none  of  Chlo- 
thar's  sons  remain  to  see  that  the  will  of  their  father  shall  be 
executed  ?"  He  then  ordered  the  ambassador  of  the  Synod  to  be 
ignominiously  placed  in  a  waggon  full  of  thorns,  and  so  to  be  car- 
ried out  of  the  city.  Sentence  of  banishment  was  also  passed 
upon  him ;  the  members  of  the  Synod  were  punished  by  a  fine, 
and  Emeritus  was  replaced  in  his  office.^  Gregory  the  Great 
made  it  his  especial  care  to  induce  the  Frankish  bishops  and 
princes  to  correct  this  abuse,  the  evil  consequences  of  which  he 
forcibly  represented.  Having  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  sum- 
mon a  synod  for  this  purpose,^  "  It  troubles  us  deeply,"  he  said, 
in  an  epistle  addressed  to  the  meeting,  "  to  learn  that  money  can 
have  any  influence  in  procuring  church-offices,  and  that  that 
which  is  holy  can  be  made  worldly.  He  who  wishes  to  buy  such 
an  office,  desires  not  the  office,  but  the  name  of  a  priest  to  satisfy 
his  vanity.  What  is  the  consequence  of  this  1  No  care  is  taken 
about  the  life  or  manners  of  the  man.  He  only  who  has  money 
is  esteemed  worthy.  But  he  who  hastens  to  appropriate  to  him- 
self, for  vain  glory,  an  office  instituted  for  useful  purposes,  is  from 
this  very  cause  unworthy  of  it." 

The  fifth  Synod,  held  at  Paris  in  the  year  615,  renewed,  by  its 
first  canon,  the  order  respecting  free  elections,  and  King  Chlothar 
II.  confirmed  the  decree.  But  he  introduced  clauses  which  pro- 
vided for  numerous  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Thus  it  was  allowed 
to  the  prince  to  test  the  worthiness  of  the  candidate,  and  to  de- 
termine his  ordination  accordingly  ;  while  it  was  even  admitted  as 

1  See  Gregor.  Turon.  Hist.  Fraiicor.  1.  iv.  c.  20. 

2  See  hia  Epistles,  lib.  xi.  ep.  58, 1.  ix.  ep.  100. 
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possible,  that  the  King  might  choose  a  bishop  immediately  from 

his  court.^ 

But  even  had  the  decree  of  the  synod  been  unconditionally  con- 
firmed by  the  king,  much  would  still  have  been  needed  to  confine 
him  to  the  course  prescribed.  Boniface  found  these  abuses  in  re- 
spect to  the  appointment  of  bishops  still  prevailing,  and,  although 
he  was  able  to  do  much  by  his  personal  influence,  he  could  effect 
no  permanent  change.  Among  the  reforms  introduced  by  Charles 
the  Great,  was  the  restoration^  of  the  free  elections,  whereby,  how- 
ever, the  right  of  confirming  was  quietly  given  to  the  prince.  The 
following  history  will  also  shew  that  a  vast  gap  still  always  re- 
mained between  the  law  and  its  fulfilment.  In  the  English  and 
Spanish  churches,  indeed,  the  princes,  on  the  whole,  exercised  no 
such  immediate  influence  on  the  appointment  of  bishops,  but  even 
in  these  churches  their  approval  was  deemed  necessary. 

Under  the   new  relations,  moreover,  which  now  existed,  the 
state  naturally  took  a  certain  share  in  giving  laws  to  the  church. 
In  the  old  Roman  empire,  the  temporal  power  confined  the  exer- 
cise of  its  authority  to  the  general  councils  ;  the  provincial  synods 
were  left  to  themselves.     But  in  the  new  states  the  idea  of  a  two- 
fold legislation  could  not  be  understood ;  and  the  church  stood  in 
need  of  the  authority  of  the  state  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  a  por- 
tion of  its  rules,  such  as  those  which  regarded  the  suppression  of 
heathen  customs,  the  practice  of  penance,  and  the  observation  of 
the  Sabbath.     Thus  the  synods  which  were  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  laws,  met  by  the  consent  of  the  prince,^  who  was 
present  at  their  discussions,  and  authorized  the  publication  of 
their  decrees.     At  length,  the  synods  became  confounded  with 
the  general  councils,  at  which  the  princes  were  accustomed,  with 
the  noblest  of  their  vassals,  to  propose  laws  for  the  government 
of  the  State,  and  hence  ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws  were  enacted 

1  Si  persona  condigna  fuerit,  per  ordinationem  principis  ordinetur,  vel  certe,  si  de 
palatio  eligitur,  per  meritum  personae  et  doctrinae  ordinetur. 

2  Tlie  capitulary  of  tbe  year  803  sets  forth :  '♦  Ut  sancta  ecclesia  siio  liberius  potiretur 
honore,  adsensum  ordini  ecclesiastico  praibuimus,  ut  episcopi  per  electionem  cleri  et 
populi  secundum  statuta  canonum  de  propria  diocesi  remota  personarum  et  munerum 
acceptione  ob  vitae  meritum  et  sapientiae  doiium  eligantur,  ut  exemplo  et  verbo  sibi  sub- 
jectis  usque  quaque  prodesse  valeant." 

3  See  the  order  addressed  by  the  Prankish  king  Sigebert,  ad  Desiderium  episcopum 
Cadurcensem  (bishop  of  Cahors  in  the  year  650)  ut  sine  nostra  scientia  synodale  con- 
cilium in  regno  nostro  non  agatur.  Baluz,  Capitular,  t.  i.  f.  143. 
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together.     Thus,  in  the  Frankish  church,  the  meeting  of  bishops 
for  purely  ecclesiastical  purposes  had  been  growing  more  and  more 
rare,  when,  in  the  eighth  century,  it  fell  altogether  out  of  use. 
This  may,  no  doubt,  be  attributed,  in  great  measure,  to  the  inter- 
nal political  struggles  and  consequent  confusion  which  then  pre- 
vailed, and  to  the  indifference  of  so  many  worldly-minded  bishops. 
The  abbot  Columban  complains,  in  his  letter  to  the  bishops,  who 
were  assembled  on  account  of  their  dispute  with  him,  that  no 
synods  were  now  held ;  but  allows  that,  owing  to  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  world,  they  could  not  be  convened  so  often  as  for- 
merly.^   Gregory  the  Great^  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  Frankish 
princes  and  bishops,  in  order  to  secure  the  meeting  of  a  synod  for 
the  correction  of  church  abuses;  and,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, Boniface   complained  at  the   long  interval  which  had 
passed  since  any  Synod  had  been  held.     In  those  which  assembled 
at  his  desire,  the  principal  nobles  of  the  kingdom  took  part,  and 
laws  which  had  no  connection  with  ecclesiastical  affairs  were 
passed  at  the  same  time  with  those  which  regarded  the  church. 
This  continued  to  be  the  practice  under  King  Pepin  and  Charles 
the   Great.     At  every  general  assembly  of  the  kingdom,   both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws  were  proposed,  although,  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  synods  were  called  for  simply  ecclesiastical 
purposes.     In  this  case  they  were  held  by  express  permission  of 
the  prince.     By  these  means  the  bishops,  who  took  part  in  those 
general  legislative  assemblies,  exercised  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
fluence in  the  government  of  the  State,  and  on  the  institutions  of 
society.     But  this  influence  was  gained  not  by  the  mere  chance 
operation  of  the  circumstances  above  stated.     It  was  involved  in 
the  entire  constitution  of  the  theocratic  system.     As,  on  the  one 
side,  the  church  needed  the  iirm  of  State  authority  to  support  it 
in  a  part  of  its  legislation,  so,  on  the  other,  did  the  authority  of 
government,  when  the  contest  was  to  be  waged  with  barbarians, 
and  their  unbridled  will,  require  that  sanctity  and  awe-command- 
ing grandeur  which  the  church  was  able  to  bestow.     The  feeling 
of  this  necessity  was  no  doubt  general.     It  proceeded  from  the 

1  In  reference  to  the  assembly  then  held  :  Utinam  saepius  hoc  ageretis,  et  licet  juxta 
canones  semel  aut  bis  in  anno  pro  tumnltnosis  hujns  aevi  dissensionibiis  semper  sic  ser- 
vare  vos  non  vacat, quamvis  rarius  potissimum  hocdebuit  vobis  inesse  stadium,  quo  ne- 
gligentes  quiqui  timorem  haberent,  et  studiosi  ad  majorem  provocarentur  profectum. 

^  See  the  epistle  quoted  above. 
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circumstances  wliicli  characterized  the  social  state  of  the  people, 
and  from  the  prevailing  direction  of  their  religious  views.     But  it 
was  the  result  of  a  peculiar  state  of  things  that  this  feeling  espe- 
cially predominated  in  the  West-Gothic  kingdom  of  Spain.     The 
successors  ofReckared,  the  first  among  the  Catholic  kings  of  that 
country,  found  themselves  obliged  to  seek  in  the  honour  conferred  by 
the  church,  a  compensation  for  the  sanctity  of  their  throne,  harmed 
by  the  law  of  inheritance,  and  a  defence  against  the  spirit  of  insur- 
rection.    Several  of  the  Spanish  Synods,  in  the  seventh  century, 
made  it  their  object  to  confer  this  honour  on  the  sovereign.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  sixteenth  council  of  Toledo,  held  in  the  year  693, 
declared,  that  every  man  was  bound  to  keep  unbroken  faith,  next 
after  God,  to  the  king  as  his  vicegerent  ;^  and  interpreting  cer- 
tain passages,  not  well  agreeing  with  a  pure  view  of  the  gospel, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  represented 
kin^s  as  the  inviolable  anointed  of  God.^     Thus  it  was  that  in  the 
Spanish  church  a  constitution  was  established  which  effectually 
repelled  the  contracting  influence  of  the  civil  power,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  church  was  only  allowed  to  exercise  such  an 
influence  on  the  State  as  was  needed  to  give  it  a  character  of  ho- 
liness.    The  seventeenth  council  of  Toledo  decreed,  in  the  year 
694,  that  in  the  first  three  days  of  every  such  assembly,  the  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  of  the  clergy  should  be  debated,  and  then,  but 
not  till  then,  the  common  affairs  of  State.     Charles  the  Great, 
who,  according  to  his  independent  judgment,  was  inclined  to  keep 
church  and  political  aftairs  apart,''  considered  it  right  that  bishops, 
abbots,  and  counts,  should  be  divided  in  these  general  assemblies 
into  three  chambers,  and  that  each  should  employ  itself  with  the 
matters  pertaining  to  its  condition.     Thus  the  bishops  were  to  be 
engaged  about  the  affairs  of  the  church  ;  the  abbots  with  all  that 
which  relates  to  monasticism  ;  and  the  counts  with  political  busi- 

1  Post  Deum  regibus,  utpote  jure  vicario  ab  eo  praeelectis,  fidem  promissam  quemque 
iuviolabili  cordis  intentione  servare. 

2  According  to  the  New  Testament,  Jesus  only  is  the  Lord's  anointed;  or  through 
Him  all  believers  have,  in  like  manner,  been  made  the  anointed  of  the  Lord. 

3  See  the  capitulary  of  the  yeax-  811,  c.  4.  Discutiendum  est,  in  quantum  se  episcopus 
aut  abbas  rebus  secularibus  debeat  inserere,  vel  in  quantum  comes,  vel  alter  laicus  in 
ecclesiastica  negotia.  His  inteiTogandum  est  acutissime,  quid  sit,  quod  apostolus  ait  : 
"  Nemo  mihtans  Deo  implicat  se  negotiis  secularibus."  2  Tim.  ii.  2,  vel  ad  quos  sermo 
iste  pertineat.     See  Baluz.  Capitular,  t.  i.  f.  478, 
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ness.  This  was  the  order  adopted  at  the  Council  of  Maynz,  in 
the  year  813.  But  all  decrees,  of  whatever  kind  they  might  be, 
were  published  under  the  authority  of  the  emperor. 

With  regard  to  the  exemption  of  the  church  from  the  burdens 
of  the  State,  the  old  laws  were  also,  in  this  respect,  retained  under 
the  new  relations,  but,  necessarily,  with  many  changes  in  their 
application.  The  incompatibility  of  the  spiritual  profession  with 
military  employments  had  been  generally  acknowledged  in  the  pre- 
ceding age  ;  but  it  Avas  still  deemed  necessary  to  take  precautions 
against  the  admission  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  any  military 
service  into  the  number  of  the  clergy.  Even  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  period,  the  emperor  Mauricius  fell  into  a 
controversy  with  Gregory  the  Great,  because  he  had  published 
a  prohibition  to  this  effect.^  But  in  the  new  states,  greater  dif- 
ficulties must  have  attended  this  subject ;  not  only  particular 
classes  of  citizens,  but  all  free  men  being  pledged  to  military  ser- 
vice. It  was  sufficiently  understood,  how  little  war  agreed  with 
the  calling  of  a  minister  of  religion  ;  but  it  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation,  that  it  was  now  allowed  to  no  one  to  become  a  clergy- 
man or  a  monk,  without  the  permission  of  the  highest  authority 
in  the  State .^ 

The  church  saw  itself  constrained  hereby  to  choose  members  of 
the  clerical  body  out  of  that  class  which  was  not  aflected  by  the 
obligation  of  military  service,  the  class,  that  is,  of  serfs.  Hence 
also  it  often  was,  that  less  rudeness  was  found  among  persons  of 
this  order  ;  and  that  such  of  the  bishops  as  were  disposed  to  ex- 
ercise despotic  power  over  their  clergy,  could  more  easily  accom- 

1  Gregory  was  quite  ready  to  allow,  that  there  ought  to  he  no  passing  from  political  or 
military  offices  to  holy  orders  (as  was  always  the  rule  in  the  East),  because  by  such  a 
change  suspicions  might  arise  that  worldly  motives  existed:  Quia  qui  secularem  habitum 
deserens,  ad  ecclesiastica  officia  venire  festinat,  mutare  vult  seculum,  non  relinquere. 
But  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  piety,  to  forbid,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  relinquishment  of  offices  of  tliis  kind  for  a  monastic  state,  which  could  beat- 
tended  with  no  such  suspicions.  He  appeals  to  the  instances  of  genuine  conversions  of 
this  character  known  to  himself.  Ego  scio,  quanti  his  diebusmeis  in  mouasterio  milites 
conversi  miracula  fecerunt,  signa  et  virtutes  operati  sunt.     L.  iii.,  ep.  Go,  et  6G. 

2  Concil.  Aureliancnse  i.,  under  King  Chlodwig,  in  the  year  511,  c.  4.  Ut  uullus  se- 
cnlarium  ad  clericatus  officium  praaesumatur,  nisi  aut  cum  regis  jussione,  aut  cum  judicis 
voluntate.  The  capitulary  of  Charles  the  Great,  of  the  year  SOD,  c.  15,  Baluz.,  t.  i.,  f.  427^ 
De  liberis  hominibus,  qui  ad  servitium  Dei  se  tradere  volunt,  ut  prius  hoc  non  faciant. 
qtiam  a  nobis  licentiam  postuleut.  The  last  law  was  passed  in  reference  to  those  only 
who  desired  holy  orders,  not  from  devout,  but  unholy  motives. 
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plish  their  end  when  many  of  the  clergy  were  servants  belonging 
to  the  estates  of  the  church.  This  so  often  happened,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  oppose  some  check  to  the  excess  to  which  the 
practice  of  admitting  serfs  into  holy  orders  was  now  carried,  with- 
out forbidding,  however,  the  thing  itself.  Thus  it  was  decreed 
by  the  fourth  Council  of  T'oledo,  in  the  year  633,  c.  74,  that  it 
should,  by  all  means,  be  allowed  to  admit  priests  and  deacons, 
taken  from  the  bondsmen  of  the  church,  to  benefices,  supposing  them 
to  be  recommended  by  their  pious  lives  and  manners,  and  already 
emancipated.  In  the  rule  of  Chrodegang,  bishop  of  Metz,  adopted 
and  published  by  the  Council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  year  816, 
we  find  the  following  remarkable  direction,  which  plainly  intimates 
that  bondsmen  were  often  ordained  without  being  previously  made 
free  :^  "  There  are  many  who  elect  their  clergy  only  from  among  the 
servants  of  the  church ;  and  they  seem  to  take  this  course,  in  order 
that  if  they  do  anything  prejudicial  to  these  men,  or  deprive 
them  of  their  dues,  they  may  not  be  able  to  complain  against 
them,  being  restrained  by  dread  of  severe  bodily  ill-usage,  or  of 
renewed  slavery ."^  It  is,  however,  added :  "  This  is  not  said,  to 
prevent  the  acceptance  of  men  of  approved  conversation  from  the 
class  of  bondsmen,  for  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  to  pro- 
hibit any  prelate  from  admitting  men  of  low  rank,  for  the  reasons 
above  named,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  of  a  higher  grade."  Hence  it 
appears  that  the  bishops,  though  wanting,  for  the  most  part,  the 
Christian  spirit  which  should  have  moved  them,  were  induced, 
from  interested  motives,  to  employ  the  influence,  which  Chris- 
tianity had,  from  the  beginning,  exercised  to  this  end,  in  restoring 
the  excluded  classes  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  common  rights  of 
humanity. 

We  will,  therefore,  refer  for  a  moment  to  that  which  had  hither- 
to taken  place  in  this  respect.  Christianity  had,  from  the  first, 
not  indeed  by  a  sudden  revolution,  but  by  an  internal  operation 
on  the  minds  of  men,  on  their  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling,"pre- 
pared  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of  a  notion  opposed  to  the  com- 
mon dignity  of  the  human  race. 3     New  ideas  were  given  respect- 

1  See  Can.  119. 

2  Timentes  scilicet,  ue  aut  severissimis  verberibus  afficiantur,  aut  huraanae  servituti 
denuo  crudeliter  addicantur. 

3  See  tbe  author's  Denkwiirdigkeiteu,  B.  ii.,  s.  253,  and  his  Chrysostom,  B.  i.,  s,  376; 
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ing  the  image  of  God  in  universal  man  ;  of  redemption  pertaining 
to  all ;  of  the  same  sublime  and  living  communion  embracing  all, 
without  distinction,  both  bond  and  free,  the  communion  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  ;  and  hence  the  point'  of  view  from  which  these 
classes  of  men,  their  rights  and  duties,  had  hitherto  been  regarded, 
was  wholly  changed.  The  treatment  which  they  were  henceforth 
to  receive  was  to  be  proportionally  milder.  Eminent  teachers  of 
the  church  expressed  themselves  forcibly  on  this  subject.  The 
church  itself  was  especially  engaged  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves  ; 
and  thereby  acknowledged  that  such  an  occupation  was  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  its  character.  Numbers  of  slaves  were  set  free, 
and  it  was  considered  as  a  work  of  piety  thus  to  put  them  in  a  situa- 
tion to  become  monks.  Many  witnesses,  among  which  the  Eastern 
monks  were  conspicuous,  raised  their  voices  against  slavery  as 
altogether  degrading  to  the  glory  of  God's  image  in  mankind. 
Thus  the  abbot  Isidore  of  Pelusium  wrote  to  a  nobleman  with 
whom  he  was  treating  respecting  one  of  his  slaves  :^  "  that  he  could 
not  have  believed  that  the  friend  of  Christ,  who  knew  the  grace 
which  gave  freedom  to  all,  could  still  retain  a  slave."  It  is  re- 
lated by  Johannes  Eleemosynarius,  who  was  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria from  the  year  606  to  616,  that  he  directed  those  who 
treated  their  slaves  harshly  to  appear  before  him,  and  then 
addressed  them  in  language  of  reproof  like  the  following  :  "  God 
has  not  given  us  servants  that  we  should  beat  them,  but  that  they 
should  serve  us ;  perhaps  even  not  for  this  end,  but  that  they  should 
receive  their  support  out  of  the  means  which  God  has  given  us. 
Tell  me  then,  I  pray  you,  what  has  man  given  to  purchase  him 
who  was  created  after  the  image  of  God,  and  who  has  been  so 
honoured  by  God  1  Have  you,  his  master,  more  limbs  than  he  ? 
Have  you  another  soul?  Is  he  not  in  all  things  like  yours*elf? 
Do  you  not  hear  what  the  great  light  of  the  church,  the  apostle 
Paul,  says  ?  '  As  many  of  you  as  are  baptized  have  put  on 
Christ.'  Here  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  for  you  are  all  one  in 
Christ.  If,  then,  we  are  equal  in  Christ,  let  us  become  equal 
among  each  other.     Christ  took  the  form  of  a  servant  in  order  to 

also  Kirchengeschichte  (Cburcli  History)  B.  i.,  s.  298.    Comp.  Dr  Mobler's  treatise  in 
the  Theological  Quartalschrift,  Jahrgang  1834. 

1  oi)  yap  ol/xai  0LKiri)v  ^x^iv  tov  (piXoxpKTTov  £l6t'>Ta  ri)v  x^piv  t.>  Trdvra^  IXivQt- 
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teach  US  that  we  should  not  behigh-miuded  towards  our  servants  ; 
seeing  also  that  we  have  all  one  master  in  heaven,  who  has  regard 
to  the  lowly.  What  is  the  gold  which  we  have  given  to  subject 
to  us  the  man  who  is  honoured  by  the  Lord  equally  with  our- 
selves ;  and  who  was  redeemed  by  the  same  blood  ?  For  his  sake 
were  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  created. 
No  less  true  is  it  that  the  angels  minister  to  him  ;  that  for  his 
sake  Christ  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples  ;  that  for  his  sake  He 
was  crucified  ;  for  his  sake  endured  all  other  sufferings.  And  yet 
you  dare  to  shame  him  who  has  thus  been  honoured  by  God,  and 
treat  him  as  unsparingly  as  if  you  had  not  the  same  nature  in  com- 
mon with  him  !" 

If  the  patriarch  heard  that  these  rebukes  proved  of  no  avail, 
and  that  the  servant  received  no  better  treatment,  then  he  pur- 
chased him  for  himself,  and  gave  him  his  freedom.-  The  oriental 
monks  strictly  abstained  from  employing  slaves,  partly  because 
they  regarded  it  as  their  duty  to  perform  for  each  other  the  ser- 
vices formerly  rendered  by  slaves  ;  and  partly,  because  they  be- 
lieved themselves  bound  to  honour  the  image  of  God  in  all  men.'^ 
When  the  celebrated  Greek  monk,  Plato,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  retired  from  the  world,  he  gave  his  slaves  freedom,^  and 
would  have  no  bondsmen  for  servants  in  the  monastery.*  These 
principles  were  further  promoted  by  his  scholar  and  friend,  the  fa- 
mous Theodorus  Studita  at  Constantinople.  The  latter  also 
tauo^ht  his  own  scholar,  the  abbot  Nicholaus,^  never  to  use  as 
slaves  men  who  were  created  after  the  image  of  God ;  neither  for 
himself,  nor  for  the  monastery  entrusted  to  his  care,  nor  for  the 
work  of  the  field.  Such  an  employment  of  slaves  was  only  al- 
lowed to  the  worldly ;  and  the  principles  thus  inculcated  he  set 
down  in  his  will.^ 

1  See  tlie  Life  of  Johannes  Eleemosyn.,  written  by  Leontius,  and  translated  by  Anas- 
tftsius  in  the  Actis  Sanctorum  Januar.  t.  ii.  §  61,  fol.  TilO. 

2  Theodore,  arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  says  in  his  "Capitulis"c.  8,  Graecorum  mo- 
nachi  servos  non  habent;  Romani  habent. 

3  See  his  Memoirs  written  by  his  scholar,  the  celebrated  Theodorus  Studita,  in  his 
works,  edited  by  Sirmond,  or  in  the  "  Actis  Sanctorum,"  April,  t.  i.  Appendix  f.  47,  §  8. 

*  §  23,  1.  c.  TTols  yap    civ  fiovd<JTt]<i   dXijOtj/ds,   o  SearTroTtia?  (p6(3ov  BovXoi^   tirava 

TELVOflEVO^', 

o  L.  i.  ep.  10. 

C  See  0pp.  Theodori  in  Sirmond,  opp.  t.  v.  f.  66. 
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Gregory  the  Great  announced  the  emancipation  of  two  slaves 
in  a  document  thus  worded  •}  ''  Since  our  Redeemer,  the  Author 
of  the  whole  work  of  creation,  took  upon  himself  human  nature, 
in  order  that  he  might  free  us  by  his  grace  from  the  bonds  of  that 
slavery  in  which  we  were  held,  and  restore  us  to  our  original  li- 
berty, so  does  it  appear  that  something  salutary  is  done,  when 
men.  whom  nature  created  free  at  the  beginning,  but  whom  the 
law  of  nations  has  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  bondage,  are  restored 
to  liberty."^  Among  the  barbarous  Franks,  the  slaves  had  much 
to  endure  at  the  hands  of  their  savage  masters.  Their  only  re- 
fuge was  in  the  church,  and  with  the  priests.^  The  asylum  fur- 
nished by  the  former  was  an  especial  protection  for  slaves  fleeing 
from  the  rage  of  their  masters.  When  such  were  given  up,  it 
was  on  the  expressed  condition,  confirmed  by  oath,  that  they  should 
suffer  no  corporal  punishment.  If  the  master  broke  his  promise, 
he  was  excluded  from  church  communion.*  The  redemption  and 
emancipation  of  slaves  were  especially  reckoned  among  the  works 
of  pious  love,  and  such  as  were  particularly  becoming  in  those  lay- 
men and  monks  who  were  distinguished  for  holiness.  But  now 
the  bishops  were  often  induced  by  motives"^  of  selfish  interest 
freely  to  emancipate  slaves,  in  order  to  receive  them  into  the  num- 
ber of  their  clergy,  and  sometimes  to  ordain  them  without  this 

1  L.  vi.  ep.  xii. 

2  The  same  Gregory  writes,  in  reference  to  tlie  discovery,  that  a  woman  who  had  been 
regarded  as  a  slave  had  proved  herself  free-horn^  quod  revelante  Beo  Ubertatis  auciore 
approbata  sit  libera.    L,  vii.  ep.  i. 

3  Gregory  of  Toui-s  relates  in  his  history,  v.  1.  iii.,  that  a  young  man  and  woman,  the 
slaves  of  a  severe  and  cruel  master,  falling  in  love  with  each  other,  at  length  went  to  the 
priest,  and  were  betrothed.  The  master  hastened  to  the  church  as  soon  as  he  heard 
what  had  taken  place,  and  demanded  the  slaves  to  be  delivered  up  to  him.  The  priest 
would  only  consent  to  his  wish,  reminding  him  in  the  meanwhile  of  the  reverence*due  to 
the  church,  on  the  condition  that  he  promised  not  to  dissolve  the  union,  nor  to  inflict 
any  corporal  punishment.  The  savage  and  cunning  master  promised  with  a  double 
meaning  that  he  would  not  sepai-ate  the  pair,  and  thus  deceived  the  priest.  He  had  them 
buried  alive  together  in  one  grave.  As  soon  as  the  priest  heard  what  had  happened,  he 
hastened  to  the  man,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  order  that  the  sufferers  should  be 
immediately  taken  up.     The  young  man  only  was  saved  :  the  gnrl  was  already  suffocated. 

4  Concil.  Epaonense.  an.  517,  c.  39.  Servus  reatu  atrociore  culpabiUs  si  ad  ecclesiara 
confugerit,  a  corporalibus  tantum  suppliciis  excusetur.  Concil.  v.  aurel.  an.  519,  c.  22. 
Of  the  master  who  breaks  his  worJ,  sit  ab  omnium  communione  suspensus. 

5  Many  slaves  were  also  received  as  monks  into  the  monasteries :  hence  the  law  of 
the  emperor  Charles  in  the  capitulary  of  the  year  805  c.  xi.  Baluz.  t.  i.  f.  423.  De  propriis 
servis  vel  ancillis  non  supra  modura  in  raonasteria  sumantur;  ne  desertentur  villae  j  that 
is,  that  the  tillage  of  the  lands  might  uot  be  neglected. 
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dissolution  of  their  former  bonds.  But,  at  all  events,  a  new  light, 
most  advantageous  for  this  class  of  men,  was  now  diffused  through 
the  world.  Since  by  the  rule  of  Chrodegang,  and  of  the  Council 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  an  order  was  passed  against  the  exclusive  ad- 
mission of  slaves  to  clerical  functions,  we  are  plainly  warned,  as 
remarked  above,  against  committing  the  error  of  supposing  that 
such  people  were  regarded  as  unworthy,  on  account  of  their  birth, 
of  receiving  holy  orders,  or  that  the  dignity  of  human  nature  and 
Christian  excellence  was  not  equally  recognized  in  men  of  all 
classes. 

The  possessions  and  riches  of  the  church,^  especially  in  lands, 
greatly  increased  under  the  new  relations.  To  this  not  only  the 
pious  interest  which  was  taken  in  its  affairs,  but  superstition^ 
largely  contributed.  People  believed  that  by  giving  presents,  or 
leaving  legacies  to  the  church  for  some  particular  service,  they 
might  atone  for  their  sins,  according  to  the  statement  in  the  for- 
mulary pro  remissione  peccatorum,  pro  redemtione  aniraarum? 

But  this  wealth  was  very  insecurely  held.^  It  was  constantly 
exposed  to  the  rapacity  and  exactions  of  the  nobles  and  princes, 
whose  attacks  it  was  attempted  to  resist  by  horrible  anathemas 
introduced  into  the  deeds  of  gift,  or  by  the  circulation  of  legends, 
describing  the  punishments  which  awaited  the  spoilers  of  the 
church.  The  lands  of  the  church  in  France  were  subject,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  same  taxes  as  all  the  possessions  of  the  old  in- 
habitants.    A  small  portion  of  land,  regarded  as  the   original 

1  One  of  the  new  sources  of  wealth  opened  to  the  church  was  the  obligation  imposed 
on  the  laity  to  pay  tithes.  The  confusion  of  Old  and  New  Testament  principles  had 
already,  in  several  cases,  led  to  the  demand  being  made  on  the  people  to  consecrate  the 
tenth  of  their  goods,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  God  and  the  priests.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Tours,  in  the  year  567:  "Ulud  vero  instantissime  commone- 
mur,  ut  Abrahae  documentasequentesdecimasexomnifacultatenon  pigeat  Deo  pro  reli- 
quis,  quae  possidetis,  conservandis  ofFeiTe,  ne  sibi  ipsi  inopiam  generet,  qui  parva  non 
tribuit,  ut  plura  retentet."  But  it  was  the  emperor  Charles  who  first  allowed  himself  to 
be  induced,  by  this  argument  from  the  Old  Testament,  to  legalize  the  demand  of  tithes. 
He  met  with  considerable  resistance  in  this  proceeding.  We  have  seen  above  how 
Alcuin  expressed  himself  on  the  subject. 

2  The  Frankish  king  Chilperich  often  complained :  Ecce,  pauper  remansit  fiscus  noster  : 
ecce,  divitise  nostrse  ad  ecclesias  sunt  translatae ;  nuUi  penitus,  nisi  soli  episcopi  regnant  ; 
periit  honor  noster,  et  translatus  est  ad  episcopos  civitatum.     Gregor.  Turon.  1.  vi.  c.  46. 

3  Stewards,  or  advocates,  were  appointed  for  the  defence  of  the  church  against  injus- 
tice. Vicedomini  (analogous  to  the  deftnsores  of  the  aucient  church)  were  taken  from 
the  laity,  the  several  relations  then  existing  obligiug  them  to  uudertake  many  affairs 
which  the  clergy  could  not  have  managed. 
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inheritance  of  the  church,^  might  from  the  first,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
empted from  this  charge.  It  was  legally  so  from  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Great. 

It  was  least  of  all  things  for  the  church  to  expect  that  the 
exemption  of  its  lands  from  imposts  should  extend  to  the  obliga- 
tion, an  obligation  affecting  all  the  possessions  of  the  Franks,  to 
contribute  to  the  common  military  defence  of  the  country.  The 
bishops  and  abbots  had,  indeed,  been  declared  exempt  from  a 
personal  attendance  in  the  field  ;  but,  as  we  have  remarked  in  the 
history  of  Boniface,  many  of  the  Frankish  bishops  and  clergy, 
contrary  to  their  spiritual  calling,  took  part  in  warlike  proceedings, 
nor  was  Boniface  able,  by  all  his  efforts,  wholly  to  suppress  these 
abuses  of  a  barbarous  age.  But  it  being  found  that  a  rery  bad 
impression  was  made  on  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  when  clergy- 
men fell  wounded,  or  dead,  in  battle,  the  emperor  Charles  was 
entreated  to  make  a  provision  against  the  occurrence  of  such 
things  in  future.^  He  accordingly  directed,  in  a  capitulary  for  the 
year  801,^  "  that  no  priest  should  thereafter  engage  in  battle ;  but 
that  two  or  three  chosen  bishops  should  attend  the  army,  with  a 
certain  number  of  priests,  who  should  preach,  give  the  blessing, 
perform  mass,  receive  confession,  attend  the  sick,  administer 
extreme  unction,  and  take  especial  care  that  no  one  left  the  world 
without  the  communion.  What  victory  could  be  hoped  for,  when 
the  priests,  at  one  hour,  were  giving  the  body  of  the  Lord  to 
Christians,  and  at  another  were,  with  their  own  wicked  hands, 
slaying  those  very  Christians  to  whom  they  gave  it,  or  the  heathen 
to  whom  they  ought  to  have  been  preaching  Christ,  whom  they 
especially  designated  as  the  salt  of  the  earth  ?" 

But  while  this  order  was  issued  in  respect  to  the  ministers  of 
religion  themselves,  the  bishops  who  remained  behind  were  de- 
sired to  send  their  people  well  armed  to  the  general  levy.  And 
the  common  feeling  that  for  a  man  to  be  excluded  from  tak- 
ing part  in  war  was  to  be  disgraced,  was  so  powerful,  that  the 
emperor  was  obliged  to  connect  his  prohibition  of  the  clergy  from 

1  The  mansus  ecclesice. 

2  In  the  epistle  of  the  laity  addressed  to  the  emperor  on  this  subject,  it  is  said,  "  Novi 
Dominus,  quando  eos  iu  talibus  viilemus,  terror  apprebendit  nos,  et  qnidam  ex  nostris 
timuve  perterriti,  propter  hoc  fugere  soleiit. 

3  Mansi  Concil.,  t.  xiii.,  f.  1054. 
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personally  engaging  in  war,  with  an  especial  safeguard  for  their 
honour. 

In  the  Eoman  empire,  both  Christianity  itself,  and  the  church 
which  represented  it,  had  exercised  a  direct  influence  on  the  admin- 
istration of  government.  The  sacredness  of  human  life  f  human 
justice,  as  an  emanation  of  divine  justice  ;  the  right  administration 
of  the  laws,  to  be  tested  by  God  himself;  righteousness  illumined 
by  love,  and  grace  and  mercy  softening  its  severity,  were  now  brought 
prominently  forth,  and  seen  in  a  new  light.  But  the  more  plainly 
this  was  the  case,  so  much  the  more  must  the  operation  of  these 
principles  have  been  found  opposed  to  the  barbarous  and  lawless 
condition  of  the  people,  to  whom  they  were  thus  made  known. 
This  operation  of  Christianity  was  not  such,  indeed,  as  might  have 
been  looked  for,  had  it  proceeded  from  the  gospel  in  its  purity. 
It  was  modified  by  the  form  in  which  the  religion  existed  among 
the  people  ;  and  by  the  blending  of  the  principles  of  the  Old  with 
those  of  the  New  Testament.  On  the  one  side,  Christianity  now, 
for  the  first  time,  made  known  to  these  people  the  idea  of  a  legal 
system  and  judicial  punishment.  Hitherto  they  had  been  familiar 
only  with  the  old  custom  of  exacting  fines  as  a  sufficient  penalty 

1  Quis  audivimus,  quosdam  nos  suspectos  habere,  quod  houores  sacerdotum  et  resec- 
clesiarum  auferre  vel  minorare  eis  voluissemus.  Alcuiu  also  complains,  that  bishops 
were  drawn  oflFfrom  the  duties  proper  to  their  calling  to  attend  to  the  strange  occupations 
of  war.  Thus  he  states,  ep.  ccviii.,  to  Bishop  Leutfrid,  who  himself  must  have  spoken 
on  the  subject,  how  offensive  this  practice  was  to  him.  Vere  fateor,  quod  tua  tribulatio 
torquet  animum  meum,  dum  audio  te  in  periculo  esse  statutnm,  nee  officii  tui  implere 
posse  ministerium,  sed  bellator  spiritualis  bellator  cogitur  esse  canialis.  Which  letter, 
if  the  law  of  the  emperor  was  brought  into  force  when  passed,  must  have  been  written 
after  its  publication. 

2  Christianity  also  exercised  a  powerful  influence  ou  public  opinion  through  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  spoke  ou  the  subject  of  suicide,  which  was  probably  not  rare  among  the 
barbarians.  The  second  Council  of  Orleans,  in  the  year  533,  ordered  in  its  fifteenth 
canon,  that  oblations  should  be  accepted  for  those  who  had  been  executed  for  some  crime, 
but  not  for  those  who  had  committed  self-murder.  The  "  Synodus  Antisiodorensis"  ( Synod 
of  Auxerre),  held  in  the  year  578,  ordered,  c.  17,  that  no  oblation  should  be  received  on 
the  part  of  any  one  who  had  committed  suicide,  either  by  casting  himself  into  the  water, 
or  by  strangling  himself,  or  by  falling  from  a  tree,  or  by  means  of  a  sword,  or  in  any  other 
way.  In  the  "Capitulis"  of  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  c.  63,  it  is  directed,  that 
for  self-murder  no  mass  should  be  solemnized,  but  that  prayers  and  alms  might  be  offered 
Some  exceptions,  however,  were  made  in  the  case  of  any  one  who  might  commit  the  crime 
in  a  sudden  pln-enzy.  Since  many,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  on  being  sentenced  to  church- 
penance,  had  sought  to  destroy  themselves,  the  sixteenth  council  of  Toledo,  held  in  693 
c.  4,  thus  describes  such  conduct :  Animam  suam  per  desperationem  diabolo  sociare  con- 
ari,  and  commanded  that  he  who  might  be  delivered  from  such  an  attempt,  should  be  ex- 
cluded two  months  from  church  communion. 
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for  almost  every  crime,  even  for  murder  itself.  Thus  by  means 
of  Christianity  a  greater  degree  of  severity  could  be  exercised ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  barbarous  people,  not  yet  thoroughly 
impressed  or  softened  by  its  principles,  might  regard  this  greater 
severity  of  the  new  religion  as  coloured  with  cruelty  or  revenge. 
On  the  other  side,  however,  ideas  of  grace  and  mercy  proceeded 
from  the  church,  and  tended  to  give  a  milder  character  to  the 
administration  of  justice.  While,  therefore,  on  the  one  part, 
Christianity  taught  that  there  is  an  inviolable  sanctity  in  the  life 
of  man,  and  that  murder  consequently  must  be  punished  ;  so  on  the 
other,  it  could  discover,  even  in  the  criminal,  the  darkened  image  of 
God,  the  fallen  man,  who  might  still  become  the  object  of  God's 
redeeming  love,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the  opportunity  ought  to 
be  afforded  of  repentance  and  improvement.  The  voice  of  an 
Alcuin  was  accordingly  raised  against  the  punishment  of  death. ^ 
It  is  frequently  mentioned,  as  deserving  of  praise,  that  pious 
monks  and  clergymen  employed  their  interest  with  the  judges  to 
soften  the  sentences  passed  on  criminals.  This  was  especially  the 
case  in  regard  to  those  condemned  to  death  ;  and  when  they  could 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  remission  of  the  sentence,  they  strove, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  restore  life  to  the  body  taken  from  the  gal- 
lows. If  these  pious  men  sometimes  overstepped  the  proper  limits 
of  mercy  ;  or  if  social  order  occasionally  suffered,^  when  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  yielded  to  their  influence,  far  greater,  in 

1  See  Alcuin,  ep.  clxxvi.  Tliis  epistle  can  scarcely  be  understood  as  referring  to  any- 
thing but  the  murder  of  Pope  Leo  III.,  and  the  choice  of  his  successor  (in  this  passage 
perhaps,  it  should  be,  caput  ecclesiarum  orbis.)  But  as  Leo  was  not  murdered,  but  only 
dangerously  wounded,  and  Alcuin  (seeep.  xcii.)  declared  himself  opposed  to  his  deposi- 
tion, it  is  most  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  Alcuin  wrote  this  epistle  while  the  exagge- 
rated report  of  the  Pope's  assassination  was  still  rife.  Now  in  reference  to  the  murderer  of 
the  Pope,  Alcuin,  after  having  demanded  his  punishment,  says,  "  Non  ego  tameu  mortem 
alicujus  suadeo  :  dicente  Deo  Ezech.  33,  '  Nolo  mortem  peccatoris,  sed  ut  comertatur  et 
vivat.'  Sed  ut  sapienti  consilio  vindicta  fiat  per  alia  poenarilm  genera  vel  perpetuum 
(perhaps,  carcerem  vel  omitted)  exilii  damnatione  (m.)" 

2  There  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  in  the  city  of  Augoulesme,  a  Clausner  Eparchius, 
to  whom  much  gold  was  brought  by  the  devout,  and  he  emploj-ed  it  all  for  the  support  of 
the  poor,  and  the  ransom  of  prisoners.  The  magistrates  could  not  resist  his  benevolent 
spirit,  and  they  often  allowed  themselves  to  be  moved  by  him  to  shew  mercy  to  criminals. 
But  on  one  occasion,  when  a  robber,  who  had  been  guilty  also  of  many  murders,  was  cou- 
demnedto  die,  and  the  judge  was  inclined  to  spare  liis  life  at  the  prayers  of  this  Eparchius, 
he  saw  himself  compelled  to  yield  to  the  violence  of  the  people,  who  cried  that  there  would 
be  no  security  in  the  whole  land,  if  this  man  were  allowed  to  live.  Gregor.  Turon.  1. 
vi.,  c.  8. 

\ 
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proportion,  was  the  barrier  thereby  created  to  the  rude  feeling  of 
the  people  ;  the  influence  thus  exercised  in  softening  their  mode 
of  thinking  ;  and  the  sanctifying  of  human  life  connected  there- 
with. Even  monasteries  were  sometimes  founded  as  peniten- 
tiaries for  such  favoured  criminals. 

The  privilege  already  accorded  to  churches  in  the  Eoman  empire, 
allowing  them  to  become  inviolable  sanctuaries  for  the  wretched 
and  the  persecuted,  might  be  the  more  easily  transferred  to  the 
new  churches,  the  custom,  without  doubt,  having  a  connection, 
not  difficult  to  be  traced,  with  the  old  times  of  heathenism.  Such 
a  privilege  must  have  been  especially  useful  and  important  in  this 
age  of  tyranny  and  barbarism.  By  the  refuge  thus  provided,  the 
persecuted  might  escape  for  the  moment  the  fury  of  their  perse- 
cutors ;  slaves  that  of  their  masters  ;  and  the  clergy,  in  the  mean- 
time, might  go  forth  as  their  advocates.  It  would  sometimes 
happen  that  the  powerful,  when  excited  to  wrath,  would  pay  no 
regard  to  these  asylums  ;  but  if,  after  having  been  guilty  of  some 
violence  of  this  kind,  they  were  overtaken  by  any  misfortune, 
which  might  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  rage  which  led 
them  to  disregard  the  sanctity  of  the  asylum,  advantage  was  com- 
monly taken  of  the  event  to  convert  it  into  a  terrible  warning  for 
others.^ 

The  emperor  Charles  decreed,  that  asylums  for  the  persecuted 
should  not  be  made  a  shelter  to  screen  all  offenders,  without  dis- 
crimination, from  punishment.  Thus  it  was  ordered  by  a  law, 
passed  in  779,  that  no  sustenance  should  be  given  to  murderers,  or 
other  criminals  guilty  of  capital  offences,  who  might  have  fled  to 
a  sanctuary.'^  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  laws  of  the  English  king 
Ina,  it  was  especially  provided,  that  if  such  offenders  sought  re- 

1  Tlius,  for  example,  a  duke  had  fled  for  refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Frankish  prince 
Chirammus  into  the  church  of  St  Martin  at  Tours.  Chrammus  had  him  so  closely  shut 
in  on  all  sides,  that  he  could  not  once  obtain  water,  and  he  hoped  that  he  would  be  com- 
pelled by  hunger  and  thirst  to  leave  the  church.  When  he  was  almost  half  dead,  some 
one  revived  him  by  bringing  him  a  vessel  full  of  water.  But  the  magistrate  of  the  place 
hastened  to  the  spot,  tore  the  vessel  from  him,  and  poured  the  water  upon  the  ground- 
The  impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  peoi)le  by  this  act  was  greatly  increased, 
when  it  was  known  that  the  magistrate  was  seized  with  a  fever  the  same  day,  and  died 
during  the  night.  The  consequence  was  that  abundance  of  food  was  brought  on  all 
sides  to  the  captive,  and  he  was  accordingly  saved.  Chrammus  himself  died  a  miserable 
death.     Greg.  Turon.  1.  iv.  c.  19,  com.  1.  v.  c.  4. 

2  Baluz.  Capit.  i.  197. 
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fuge  in  a  church,  the  means  of  existence  should  be  granted  them, 
and  they  should  only  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  moderate  composi- 
tion for  their  crime. ^    It  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  office  of  the 
church  to  watch  over  the  suffering  and  the   oppressed,  and  to 
soften  the  wretched  condition  of  the  prisoner.     Hence  it  was  or- 
dered by  the  twentieth  canon  of  the  fifth  Council  of  Orleans,  held 
in  549,  that  prisoners  should  be  visited  every  Sunday  by  the  arch- 
deacon, or  chief  minister  of  the  church,  that  their  necessities 
might  be  mercifully  cared  for,  according  to  the  divine  law ;  and 
that  the  bishop  should  see  that  a  moderate  provision  was  made 
for  them  out  of  the  funds  of  the  church.     In  Spain,  especially, 
where  the  consciousness  of  weakness  in  the  State  led  the' civil 
power  to  seek  more  anxiously  for  the  support  of  the  church,  this 
its  influence  was  proportionally  advanced.     The  fourth  Council  of 
Toledo,  held  in  633,  directed,  by  its  thirty-second  canon,  that  the 
bishops  should  not  be  negligent  in  the  defence  and  support  of  the 
people  committed  to  their  care ;  and  that,  if  they  saw  that  the 
magistrates,  and  other  men  in  power,  were  oppressors  of  the  poor, 
they  should,  in  the  first  place,  admonish  them  with  priestly  ear- 
nestness, and,  if  they  became  no  better,  should,  in  the  next,  re- 
port them  to  the  king.     It  had  been  already  decreed  by  a  royal 
ordinance,^  at  an  earlier  period,  that  the  magistrates  and  collec- 
tors of  taxes  should  attend  the  assembly  of  bishops,  in  order  to 
learn  from  them  how  to  treat  the  people  with  piety  and  justice, 
while  the  bishops  were  particularly  directed  to  take  the  oversight 
of  these  officers.^ 

It  is  easy  to  discover,  from  the  picture  which  Gregory  of  Tours 
gives  of  a  pious  bishop,  that  it  was  expected  in  those  times  that 
he  should  obtain  justice  for  the  people,  help  for  the  poor,  consola- 
tion for  widows,  and  the  most  thorough  protection  for  the  young.* 

1  See  Wilkin's  Concil.  Aug.  f.  59.  Alcuiu  also  regarded  it  as  a  crime  that  an  oflFender 
fugitivus  ad  Cliristi  Dei  nostri  et  sanctorum  ejus  patrocinia  de  ecclesia  ad  eadem  reddi 
vincula.     See  ep.  195  to  Charles  the  Great. 

2  See  Concil.  Tolet.  iii.  an.  589,  c.  18. 

3  Sunt  enim  prospectores  episcopi  secundum  regiam  admonitionem  qualiter  judices 
cum  populis  agaut. 

*  Gregor.  Turonens.  1.  iv.  e.  35.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  law  passed  hy  tlie  emperor 
Charles,  whereby  lie  extended  the  ancient  judicial  power  of  the  bishops  beyond  its  proper 
bounds,  and  according  to  which,  although  only  one  party  appealed  to  their  tribunal,  the 
other,  against  its  will,  was  compelled  to  follow  :  later  enquiries  have  brought  into  ques- 
tion the  genuineness  of  this  law,  which  agrees  so  little  with  the  character  of  Charle- 
magne's government. 
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Hence,  through  the  peculiar  light  in  which,  by  virtue  of  their 
office,  the  bishops  appeared  to  both  the  people  and  the  princes, 
and  through  the  power  which  they  gradually  acquired  as  political 
authorities,  they  were  able  to  exercise  a  very  great  and  wholesome 
influence  on  the  entire  social  system. 

But  this  could  only  be  the  case  when  they  understood  their 
calling  in  the  true  spiritual  sense,  and  knew  how  to  conduct  the 
business  not  proper  to  their  office  according  to  this  view.  Great 
were  the  temptations  to  Avhich  they  were  exposed,  drawn  as  they 
were  into  manifold  worldly  engagements,  to  forget  the  spiritual 
in  the  temporal  calling  ;  and  thus  they  were  obliged  to  render 
themselves  independent  of  that  very  power  which  it  was  their  ob- 
ject to  guide  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity.* 


2.  The  Internal  Organization  of  the  Church. 

In  regard  to  the  internal  constitution  of  the  church,  many 
dangers  were  necessarily  created  by  the  manner  in  which  Chris- 
tianity was  first  introduced  among  the  people,  and  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  new  social  relations.  A  natural  consequence  thereof 
was  the  increasing  importance  of  the  monks  in  respect  to  the 
clergy .^^^  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  founders  of  the  new 
churches,  whence  the  improvement  of  the  people  and  of  the  land 

1  Alcuin  complains  of  this,  ep.  112.  Pastores  curae  turban tsecnlares,  qui  Deo  vacare 
debuerunt,  vagari  per  terras  et  milites  Cbristi  seculo  militare  coguutur,  et  gladium  verbi 
Dei  inter  oris  claustra  qualibet  cogente  necessitate  recondunt.  He  also  complains  of  the 
priests,  wbo  were  anxious  about  worldly  honours  only,  and  neglected  their  spiritual 
duties,  ep.  37.  Quidam  sacerdotes  Christ!,  qui  habeut  parochias,  et  houores  seculi  et 
gradus  ministerii  non  (we  should  perhaps  read  una)  volunt  habere.  So  also  he  writes 
to  Arno,  archbishop  of  Saltzburg,  who  himself  had  lamented  that  he  was  obliged,  on  ac- 
count of  his  temporal  engagements,  to  neglect  the  better  labour,  the  care  of  souls.  Si 
apostolico  exemplo  vivamus,  et  pauperem  agamus  vitam  in  terris,  sicut  illi  fecerunt 
seculi  servitium  juste  abdicamus.  Nunc  vero  seculi  principes  habent  justam,  ut  videtur, 
causam,  ecclesiam  Christi  servitio  suo  opimmere. 

2  The  use  of  the  tonsure  passed  from  the  monks  to  the  clergy.  Thus  it  was  usual  for 
the  former,  in  the  fourth  century,  on  their  entrance  into  the  monastic  state,  to  have  their 
hair  cut  off,  in  sign  of  their  renouncing  the  world,  and  in  reference,  perhaps,  to  the  vows 
of  the  Nazarenes,  the  monks  being  regarded  in  the  Greek  church  as  Christian  Nazarenes. 
In  the  fifth  century  the  same  sign  was  employed  by  the  clergy,  who  were  also  to  re- 
nounce the  world.  It  was  then  the  custom  for  the  clergy  to  make  the  sign  of  the  tonsure 
in  forma  coronse.  Concil.  Tolet.  iv.  633,  c.  41,  Omnes  clerini  vel  lectores  sicut  levitse 
et  sacerdotes  detonso  superius  toto  rapite  inferius  solam  circuli  coronam  relinquant. 
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took  its  rise  ;  while  their  severe  manners  and  their  zeal,  active  in 
overcoming  all  difficulties,  placed  them  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  licentious  clergy.  This  continued  to  be  the  case  till  the 
wealth  which  was  acquired  by  the  stern  labour  of  the  monks 
themselves  robbed  monkhood  of  its  original  virtue.  When  now 
the  corrupt  state  of  the  clergy  in  France  awakened  the  wish  for  a 
reformation,  the  respect  and  honour  in  which  the  monks  were  held, 
led  many  to  take  them  as  their  example,  and  in  many  of  the  ex- 
periments thus  made,  especially  since  the  institution  of  the  Au- 
gustine rule,  the  clergy  had  united  themselves  with  some  monastic 
order.  The  most  complete  experiment  of  this  kind  was  attempted, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  by  Chrodegang,  bishop 
of  Mentz,  the  founder  of  the  so-called  canonical  life  of  the  clergy. 
He  directed  that  the  union  among  them  should  be  foimded  chiefly 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Benedictine  rule.  The  clergy  were,  in 
fact,  mainly  distinguished  from  the  monkish  orders  by  the  pos- 
session of  property.  They  lived  together  in  one  house;  eat  to- 
gether at  one  table  ;  a  portion  of  meat  and  drink  was  measured 
to  each  according  to  a  prescribed  rule ;  at  the  canonical  hours 
(horse  canonicse)  they  assembled  to  join  in  prayer  and  song  ; 
meetings  of  all  the  members  were  held  at  fixed  times ;  and  in 
these  assemblies  passages  of  Scripture,  with  the  rule  of  the  order,^ 
were  read,  and  those  who  had  broken  it  were  rebuked.  The  rule 
thus  adopted  was  greatly  admired,  and  was  received  with  some 
few  alterations  at  the  Council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  year 
816,  as  the  general  law  of  the  French  church.  This  alteration 
in  the  life  of  the  clergy  had,  at  the  beginning,  a  very  useful  in- 
fluence. On  the  one  side  it  presented  a  barrier  to  their  irregula- 
rities, and  on  the  other  it  modified  their  slavish  dependence  on 
the  bishops,  which  had  been  promoted,  partly  by  the  increasing 
power  of  the  latter  in  their  political  character  and  relations,  and 
partly  by  the  admission  of  serfs  into  the  clerical  order.''  The 
beneficial  effects  thus  promoted  were  further  increased  by  the 
closer  degree  of  social  intercourse  which  now  existed  between  the 
clergy  and  the  bishop. 

The  great  extent  of  many  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  districts, 

1  Capitula:  hence  the  term  Cathedial-cbapter. 

2  Hence  they  even  dared  to  inflict  corporal  chastisement  on  their  clergy. 
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and  the  remains  of  barbarism  and  heathen  superstition  which  still 
largely  prevailed,  demanded  the  strictest  oversight  on  the  part  of 
the  bishops.  Hence  that  which  had  already  come  into  practice, 
and  had  been  adopted  by  conscientions  bishops  as  their  duty, 
was  now  defined  by  law.  Thus  the  second  Council  of  Braga  in 
Spain,^  held  in  the  year  572,  directed  by  its  first  canon,  that  the 
bishops  should  visit  every  place  in  their  dioceses,  and  should  dili- 
gently enquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  and  whether  they 
were  well  acquainted  with  all  things  pertaining  to  the  service  of 
the  church.  If  they  should  find  this  not  to  be  the  case,  they  were 
themselves  to  instruct  them  in  their  duty.  Having  thus,  in  the 
first  instance,  examined  the  clergy,  they  were  to  assemble  the 
people  on  the  following  day,  and  to  exhort  them  to  abstain  from 
idolatry,  and  from  their  former  vices.'^  The  Synod  held  at  Cloves- 
hove  in  747  also  directed,  by  its  third  canon,  that  the  bishops 
should  hold  a  yearly  visitation  in  their  dioceses  ;  and  that,  in 
every  place,  both  men  and  women,  of  all  classes,  should  be  sum- 
moned into  their  presence,  that  the  Word  of  God  might  be  pro- 
claimed to  them,  and  a  warning  given  against  the  practice  of  hea- 
then rites. 

In  these  visitations  the  bishops  of  the  Frankish  churches  in- 
troduced a  regulation  which  contributed  greatly  to  facilitate  their 
moral  oversight  of  the  people.^  We  allude  to  the  institution  of 
the  so-called  ecclesiastical  tribunals,*  founded  in  conformity  with 
the  rule  that  the  bishops  were  to  hold  yearly,  in  every  part  of 
their  diocese,  a  spiritual  court.  Every  member  of  the  community 
was  bound  to  give  information  respecting  the  commission  of  any 
crime  which  might  have  come  to  his  knowledge.  Seven  of  the  most 
enlightened  men  in  each  congregation  were  appointed,  under  the 
name  of  deans  (Decani)  to  take  especial  charge  of  the  rest.     The 

1  Concilium  Bracarense.  ii. 

2  Doceant  iUos,  ut  en-ores  fugiaut  idolorum  vel  diversa  crimina,  id  est,  homicidium, 
adulterium,  perjurium,  falsum  testimonium,  et  reliqua  peccata  mortifera;  aut  quod  nolunt 
sibi  fieri  non  faciant  alteri,  et  ut  credant  resurrectionem  omnium  hominum  et  diem  ju- 
dicii,  in  quo  unusquisque  secundum  sua  opera  recepturus  est. 

■  3  The  emperor  Charles  directed,  in  a  capitulary  of  the  year  801,  ut  episcopi  circum- 
eant  parochias  sibi  commissas,  et  ibi  inquirendi  studium  habeant  de  incestu,  de  parri- 
cidiis,  fratricidiis,  adulteriis,  cenodoxiis  et  aliis  malis,  quae  contraria  sunt  Deo. 

4  These  institutions,  the  popular  name  of  which  was  probably  a  corruption  of  the  word 
Synod,  were  subsequently  known,  in  reference  to  the  trials  there  held  by  the  bishops, 
PIncita  Episcoporum. 
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archdeacons  set  out  seyeral  days  before,  in  order  to  announce  the 
intended  visitation  of  the  bishop,  and  to  see  that  all  things  were 
prepared  for  holding  his  court.  At  his  arrival,  the  first  thing 
which  he  did  was  to  receive  the  oath  of  the  deans,  who  thereby 
solemnly  promised  that  they  would  not  be  moved  by  respect  to 
persons  to  conceal  any  ofi"ence  against  the  divine  law.  He  then 
questioned  them  particularly  and  distinctly  in  reference  to  the 
observance  of  heathen  customs,  and  whether  every  father  taught 
his  children  the  creed  and  the  Lord's  prayer.  He  also  made  en- 
quiry as  to  the  continued  practice  of  those  crimes  which  had  been 
prevalent  among  the  people  in  former  times,  and  the  enormity 
of  which  was  then  altogether  disregarded.  The  appointed  punish- 
ments, some  of  which  were  corporal,  were  then  duly  inflicted,  and 
that  there  might  be  no  difficulty  in  this  administration  of  punish- 
ment, the  officers  of  government  were  bound,  in  case  of  necessity, 
to  assist  the  bishops  with  their  authority.i 

These  ecclesiastical  courts  were  capable  of  becoming  very  ser- 
viceable to  the  people  in  their  then  half  barbarous  state ;  but 
they  were  also  attended  with  some  prejudicial  consequences.  Thus 
the  judgment  of  the  church  which,  according  to  its  original  inten- 
tion, ought  to  have  been  confined  to  spiritual  matters,  and  to  have 
ordained  only  spiritual  punishments,  acquired  the  form  of  a  civil 
sentence  ;  while  the  church  itself,  assuming  an  authority  not  pro- 
per to  its  province  or  calling,  became  guilty  of  various  acts  of  op- 
pression, and  of  a  tyrannous  violation  of  the  rights  of  conscience. 

To  support  the  old  diocesan  union,  an  opposing  power  was 
needed  to  resist  the  abuses  of  various  kinds  which  arose  from  the 
new  relations  of  the  church,  and  which  threatened  to  dissolve  its 
former  institutions.  There  existed  a  law  in  the  early  church, 
according  to  which  no  clergyman  could  be  ordained  otherwise  than 
to  a  certain,  defined  parish.^  The  missions  first  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  depart  from  the  strict  observance  of  this  rule.  No  definite 
ecclesiastical  district  could  be  assigned  to  the  monks  or  clergy- 
men who  went  forth  as  missionaries.  But  that  which  was  at 
first  justified  by  especial  circumstances,  continued  to  be  prac- 
tised when  those  circumstances  could  no  longer  be  advanced  in 

1  Regino  of  Priira  has  given  a  very  exact  account  of  tlie  manner  in  which  these  tri. 
hiuials  were  held,  in  his  work  De  discipliiia. 

-  Or  against  the  ordinare  absolute  x^'poToi/eTi/  aTroXvTws. 

\ 
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its  defence,  and  when,  irregular  in  itself,  it  was  the  cause  of 
numerous  other  irregularities.  Thus  unworthy  men  procured 
ordination  by  simony,  and  then  travelled  about  the  country  exer- 
cising the  power  of  the  priestly  office  for  gain.  To  correct  this 
abuse,  the  old  laws  against  the  ordinationes  ahsolutce  were  re- 
newed.^ But  this  effected  little.  Another  abuse  arose.  According 
to  the  old  principles  of  the  church,  princes,  as  well  as  all  other 
persons,  were  required  to  take  part  in  the  public  services  of  re- 
ligion with  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  But  the  spirit  which 
prevailed  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  first  introduced  the  novelty, 
so  opposed  to  the  primitive  rule,  of  allowing  the  emperor  and 
empress  to  have  private  chaplains  in  their  palace  ;  whence  the 
origin  of  court  preachers.^ 

Whether  tempted  by  this  example,  or  induced  by  the  necessity 
arising  from  the  migratory  character  of  their  court,  the  Frankish 
princes  selected  certain  clergymen  to  accompany  them,  and  per- 
form the  service  of  the  church.  At  the  head  of  these  ministers 
was  an  arch-chaplain  (archicapellanus  ;  Primicerius  palatii)  and 
this  body  of  clergy  exercised,  by  their  constant  and  close  inter- 
course with  the  prince,  an  important  influence  on  the  affairs  of 
the  church.  The  example  of  the  prince  was  followed  by  other 
great  men.  Nobles  and  knights  appointed  private  chaplains,  and 
placed  particular  priests  in  their  castles.  This  practice  was 
attended  with  very  injurious  consequences.  The  clergy  thus  em- 
ployed and  protected,  threatened  to  make  themselves  independent 
of  the  bishop's  inspection.^  The  result  was  that  the  proper  ser- 
vices of  the  parish  church  lost  their  dignity:  they  were  attended 

1  See  the  capitularies  of  tlie  emperor  Charles  in  the  year  789  and  794. 

2  Constautine  the  Great  seems  to  have  ah-eady  introduced  this  rule.  Eusebius  (de 
Vita  Constantini  1.  iv.,  c.  17),  merely  says,  that  he  converted  his  palace,  as  it  were,  into 
a  church,  being  accustomed  to  hold  meetings  in  it  for  prayer  and  reading  the  Bible. 
Sozoraen,  however,  says,  1.  i.  8,  that  he  had  erected  a  chapel  EVKrjjpio^  oIkos  in  his 
palace;  and  that  it  was  also  his  custom  to  set  apart,  in  war,  a  particular  tent  for  divine 
worship,  to  which  certain  of  the  clergy  were  assigned.  It  appears  also,  that  several  dis- 
tinguished persons  followed  the  example  of  the  emperor,  and  had  chaplains  in  their 
houses;  whence  the  order  of  the  second  Council  in  TruUo,  that  no  clergjinan  should 
baptize  or  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  in  a  private  chapel  without  consentof  the  bishop. 
C.  xxxi.,  Tousiw  tvKTi]pioi^  o'lKOi's  'ivBov  OLKia^  Tvy^dvovcTL  XeiToupyoDj/Tas  ft  /3airTi- 
X^ovTas  K\i]f3iKov's  inro  yj/to/i>js  tovto  TrpaTTBiu  tov  kuto.  tottov  kTriaKoirov, 

3  The  council  held  at  Chalons  sur  Saone  (Concilium  Cabilonense)  in  the  year  650,  c. 
14,  complained  to  tlie  bishops:  quod  oratoria  per  villas  poteutum  jam  longo  constructa 
tempore  et  facultates  ibidem  coUatas  ipsi,  quorum  villae  sunt,  episcopis  contradicant,  et 
jam  nee  ipsos  clericos,  qui  ad  ipsa  oratoria  deserviunt,  ab  archidiacono  coerceri  permittaut. 
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only  by  the  peasantry ;  the  rich  and  poor  had  now  their  distinct 
worship  of  God.^  The  knights,  moreover,  often  selected  for  their 
chaplains  worthless  men,  mere  ramblers,  who  contented  themselves 
with  the  most  mechanical  repetition  of  the  liturgy,  and  were  ready 
to  become  the  instruments  of  any  vice  or  folly.  Even  serfs  were 
sometimes  appointed  by  their  masters  to  this  office,  and  though 
chaplains,  were  still  expected  to  perform  the  most  menial  duties. 
Both  religion  and  the  clerical  character  were  disgraced  by  these 
abuses.  Numerous  regulations  were  introduced  to  oppose  them, 
and  secure  the  respect  due  to  the  public  service  of  the  church. 

The  diocesan  authority  of  the  bishops  suffered  an  additional 
injury  from  the  influence  which  the  laity  obtained,  as  founders  of 
churches,  for  themselves  and  their  descendants.  The  emperor 
Justinian  laid  the  first  foundation  for  this  right  of  patronage  by 
the  laws  which  he  published  in  the  years  541  and  555.  Thus  he 
granted  to  those  who  founded  churches,  and  endowed  them  with  a 
specific  income  for  the  maintenance  of  the  minister,  the  right 
which  descended  to  their  heirs  of  recommending  to  the  bishop 
worthy  candidates  for  these  livings.  The  final  decision  was,  there- 
fore, still  dependent  upon  the  appellation  of  the  diocesan.^  When 
under  the  new  circumstances  which  had  arisen,  numerous  churches 
were  erected  by  private  landholders  on  their  estates,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  give  a  more  definite  form  to  this  arrangement.  On 
the  one  side,  it  was  considered  but  just,  that  the  founders  of 
churches  should  be  secured  against  the  danger  of  seeing  the  pro- 
perty wdiich  they  had  devoted  to  a  holy  purpose,  rendered  of  no 
avail  by  the  negligence  or  the  avarice  of  the  bishops.  The  right 
of  inspection  was,  therefore,  allowed  them,  and  they  were  autho- 
rized to  present  to  the  bishop  properly  qualified  men  to  be  placed 
in  the  churches  which  they  had  founded.  This  was  definitely 
stated  by  the  ninth  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  the  year  655.^  The 

1  The  Council  of  Clermont,  in  the  year  535,  c.  15,  and  the  capitulary  of  the  year  787, 
c.  9,  Utin  diebus  festis  vel  dominicis  omnes  ad  ecclesiam  veuiant  et  uou  iuvitent  pres- 
byteros  ad  domos  suas  ad  raissas  faciendas. 

2  Thus  tlie  novels  of  Justinian  :  £t  Tts  evkWjplov  oIkov  KaTatTKsuuasi  Kai  (3ov\7idiLtj 
iv  avTM  KXripLKOv<s,  Trpo^aWEcrdaiy  f]  avrol  h  ol  tovtov  K\i]povofJLOi,  si  Tat  (JaTrdi/av 
avTol  ToTs  kXiiplkoX^  xop^yAcrovaL,  Kui  d^iofs  dvop.a(TO\jai,  tous  ovofxaadivTui  Y£I;ooto- 
veladai. 

3  C.  2.  Ut  quamdiu  ecclesiarum  fundutoros  inhac  vitasuperstites  exstiterint,  jiro  eis- 
dem  locis  curam  permittantur  habere  aoUicitam  atquo  rectorcs  idoueos  iisdtm  ipsi  of- 
ferant  episcopis  ordinandos. 

\ 
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same  privilege  was  secured  to  the  descendants   of  such   persons , 
and  they  were  allowed  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  king,  if,  on  dis- 
covering that  the  property  left  by  their  ancestors  to  the  church 
was  misemployed,  their  complaint  to  the  bishop  or  metropolitan 
should  be  disregarded.     But,  on  the  other  side,  it  could  not  fail 
to  be  soon  discovered,  that  abuses  might  arise  from  the  patrons 
themselves ;  that  they  might  pervert  church  property  to  their  own 
objects,  as  if  it  were  a  private  possession  :  that,  as  the  princes 
acted  in  respect  to  bishoprics,  they  might   make  a  simoniacal 
trade  of  livings  ;  or  regard  the  ministers  as  their  dependants,  and 
endeavour  to  withdraw  them  from  the  power  of  the  diocesan. 
Many  laws  accordingly  were  introduced  by  different  synods,  from 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  for 
the  purpose  of  resisting  these  corruptions.^    The  sixth  Council  of 
Aries,  held  in  813,  complains,'^  that  the  laity  were  accustomed, 
for  avaricious  objects,  to  recommend  men  to  the  priestly  office 
who  were  unworthy  of  the  calling.     It  was,  therefore,  forbidden 
for  the  future,  that  presents  should  be  accepted  for  such  recom- 
mendations.^ 

While  so  many  adverse  influences  threatened  to  dissolve  the 
diocesan  constitution,  the  bishops,  in  order  to  secure  and  facili- 
tate their  oversight  of  their  extensive  provinces,  began  to  divide 
them  into  several  districts  (capitula  ruralia),  placing  over  every 
such  district  an  arch-presbyter  as  an  inspector  of  the  other  priests 
and  ministers.  But  the  deacons,  and  especially  the  arch-deacons, 
had  gradually  acquired  an  authority  far  exceeding  that  which 
originally  belonged  to  their  office.*    This  was  the  consequence  of 

1  The  fourtli  Council  of  Orleans,  held  in  541,  c.  7,  Ut  in  oratoriis  domini  i^raediornm 
mimine  contra  votum  episcopi  peregrines  clericos  intromittant,  c,  26.  Si  quae  pai'ochiae 
in  potentum  doraibus  constitutae  sunt,  ubi  observantes  clerici  ab  archidiacono  civitatis 
admoniti,  fortasse  quod  ecclesiae  debent,  sub  specie  domini  domus  implere  neglexerint, 
corrigantur  secundum  ecclesiasticam  disciplinam.  Compare  the  third  Council  of  Toledo, 
589,  c.  19.  Thus  Boniface  ordered :  Ut  laici  presbyteros  non  ejiciaut  de  ecclesiis  nee 
mittere  praesumant  sine  consensu  episcoporum  suorum,  ut  omniuo  non  audeant  numera 
exigere  a  presbyterio  propter  commeudationem  ecclesiae  cuique  presbytero.  Bonifac. 
Epistolae.  Ed.  Wiirdtwein,  f.  140. 

2  C.  5. 

3  Ut  laici  omnino  a  presbyterio  non  audeant  munera  exigere  propter  commendationem 
ecclesiae. 

*  Thus  Concil.  Toletan  iv.  an.  633,  c.  39.  Nonnulli  diacones  in  tantam  erampuut 
superbiam,  ut  se  presbyteris  anteponant.  And  the  Council  of  Merida  in  Spain,  (Conci- 
lium Emeritense  an.  666,  c.  5,  ordered  that  a  bishop  should  send  only  an  archpresbyter, 
or  presbyter,  and  no  deacon,  as  his  representative  to  a  couLcil. 
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their  constant  intercourse  with  the  bishops,  by  whom  they  were 
frequently  employed  as  their  representatives,  or  ambassadors  on 
business  of  importance.  Hence  it  appears  to  have  been,  that  the 
bishops  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  introduced  the  custom  of 
appointing  archdeacons  to  inspect  certain  important  portions  of 
their  dioceses,  and  to  these  officers  the  parish  ministers,  though 
priests,  were  subjected.^  Thus  arose  the  great  power  of  the  arch- 
deacons. It  was  intended  to  act  as  a  check  to  the  abuses  which 
had  found  their  way  into  the  government  of  the  dijBferent  dioceses  ; 
but  being  itself  abused,  it  became  the  source  of  oppression,  and 
operated  injuriously  on  the  church.^ 

In  respect  to  the  general  forms  of  ecclesiastical  union,  the  in- 
stitution of  metropolitans  passed  over  into  the  new  churches,  and 
many  laws  were  published  by  the  different  synods  to  secure  its 
stability.  But  while  it  strictly  agreed  with  the  political  consti- 
tution of  the  Eoman  empire,  the  dead  letter  of  the  laws  could 
never  inspire  it  with  the  vigour  which  it  possessed  in  the  ancient 
church,  various  as  were  the  circumstances  which  now  prevailed, 
and  no  city  existing  which  answered  properly  to  the  metropolis 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  honours  and  influence  of  a  bishop, 
under  the  new  state  of  things,  were  determined  far  more  by  the 
personal  talents,  and  personal  circumstances  of  the  individual, 
than  by  the  political  position  of  the  city  which  formed  the  capital 
of  his  diocese.  The  Frankish  bishops,  therefore,  had  nothing  to 
tempt  them  to  subject  themselves  to  such  a  state  of  dependence, 
and  the  free  spirit  of  their  nation  taught  them  to  oppose  it.  This 
dislike  of  the  bishops  to  recognise  any  power  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood  which  would  thus  reduce  them  to  dependence, 
rendered  them  so  much  the  more  willing  to  confess  their  depen- 
dence on  the  distant  head  of  the  whole  church,  less  burdensome 
in  itself,  and  affording  them  a  protection  against  the  hated  tyranny 

1  Thus  it  appears  that  the  archdeacon  was  the  representative  or  plenipotentiary  of  the 
bishop  at  the  Council  of  Chalons,  in  the  year  650,  c.  7.  The  authority  and  income 
appended  to  the  office  of  archdeacon  tempted  laymen  to  desire  the  appointment.  Thus 
the  emperor  Charles  issued  a  decree  in  the  year  805,  c.  2.  Ne  archidiaconi  sint  laici.  In 
a  similar  manner  it  was  ordered  by  a  council  held  at  Eheims  in  630,  c.  19,  in  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  archpresbyters  :  Ut  in  parochiis  uuUus  laicorum  archipresbyter  prae- 
ponatur. 

2  As  appears  from  an  order  issued  by  a  synod,  held  in  745,  at  the  wish  of  Boriface  :  Prae- 
videant  episcopi,  ne  cupiditas  archidiaconorum  suorum  culpas  nutriat :  quia  raultis  niodis 
mentitur  iniquitas  sibi.     Bonifac.  epp.  f,  IGl. 

\ 
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of  the  metropolitans.  All  tliis  had  an  important  influence  in 
promoting  the  development  of  that  ecclesiastical  constitution,  the 
papacy,  which  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  whole  church  system. 

Everything  which  had  any  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  church 
theocratic  system,  now  depended  upon  the  perfecting  of  the  pa- 
pacy. So  long  as  the  bishops,  placed  in  a  position  dependent  on 
the  prince,  had  each  singly  to  struggle  with  his  power,  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  church  would  generally  come  out  victorious.  But 
all  was  changed  when  the  highest  position  in  the  entire  church 
was  occupied  by  a  man,  whose  situation  rendered  him  indepen- 
dent of  princes,  and  who,  systematically  pursuing  one  object,  made 
all  things  yield  to  his  design.  We  remarked  in  the  history  of  the 
preceding  period,  how  the  ideal  of  such  a  papacy  had  been  already 
formed  in  the  souls  of  the  B;Oman  bishops,  and  how  they  had 
already  employed  whatever  means  they  possessed  in  support  of 
their  views.  But  in  an  age  which  was  forcibly  disjoined  from  its 
historical  connection  with  the  preceding  centuries,  many  things  of 
this  kind,  viewed  at  a  distance,  might  possess  a  greater  import- 
ance than  they  had  in  and  for  themselves. 

We  begin  this  period  with  a  man,  who,  deeply  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that,  as  the  successor  of  the  apostle  Peter,  he 
was  charged  by  God  with  the  care  and  supreme  government  of 
the  whole  church,  proved  by  his  energy,  and  by  his  thoughtful 
regard  for  every  part  of  the  church,  both  far  and  near,  what  one 
man  at  the  head  of  the  whole  was  capable  of  accomplishing  amid 
every  kind  of  resistance  and  distraction.  This  was  Gregory  the 
First,  surnamed  the  Great.  Drawn  from  the  quiet  of  a  cloister,^ 
•and  consecrated  to  meditation,  Gregory  saw  himself  involved  in  the 
management  of  the  most  various  affairs.  While  he  would  fain 
have  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  office, 
he  was  compelled,  for  the  advantage  of  his  people,  and  to  fulfil  at 
the  same  time  his  duty  to  his  church,  and  to  the  Greek  empire, 
of  which  he  was  a  vassal,  to  undertake  many  troublesome  kinds  of 
business  altogether  foreign  to  his  spiritual  calling.  As  an  eye- 
witness of  the  devastations  produced  by  a  deadly  pestilence,  and 
by  the  sword  of  the  merciless  barbarians  \    and  while  he  himself 

1  Gregory  says  of  himself :  Quasi  prospero  flatu  navigabam,  cum  traiiquillam  vitam  ia 
monasterio  ducerem,  sed  procellosis  subito  motibus  tempestas  exorta  in  sua  perturba- 
tione  me  rapuit.  lib.  ix.  ep.  121 

^  He  himself  gives  this  picture  of  his  times:  Destructae  urbes,  eversa  sunt  castia 
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"was  laid  prostrate  for  months  on  a  bed  of  sickness,i  he  was  still 
obliged  to  bear  these  heavy  and  various  burdens.  Thus  he  had 
to  watch  for  the  security  of  the  imperial  territory  in  Italy,  con- 
tracted more  and  more  by  the  progress  of  the  Lombards,  and  to 
hold  frequent  communications  with  that  people.  If  for  the  peace 
and  safety  of  his  flock  he  conceded  any  point  to  the  invaders,  he 
found  himself  accused  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  of  having  sacri- 
ficed their  rights.  But  it  was  his  constant  care  to  lighten  the 
suflerings  of  the  Italians  impoverished  by  the  war,  and  to  help  all 
who  sought  refuge  with  him  from  the  countries  exposed  to  its 
ravages.  He  watched  carefully  the  conduct  of  the  bishops  in  his 
particular  patriarchate,  and  punished  severely  those  who  forgot 
their  duty,  thinking  to  escape  through  the  general  disorder  of  the 
times.  It  was  a  part  of  his  business  to  inspect  the  management  of 
the  church  property  in  North- Africa,  in  Gaul,  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  and  many  provinces  of  the  East.  For  this  purpose  he 
sent  to  these  diiferent  countries  certain  of  his  clergy  as  Defen- 
sores,  and  thereby  formed  both  religious  and  political  alliances  in 
all  those  provinces,^  secured  the  regular  transmission  of  intelli- 


depopulati  agri,  in  solitudinem  terra  redacta  est,  nullixs  in  agris  incola,  paene  niillus  in 
urbibus  habitator  remansit,  et  tamen  ipsae  parvae  generis  humani  reliquiae  adhuc  quo- 
tidie  et  sine  cpssatione  feriuntur.  Alios  in  captivitatem  duci,  alios  detruncarj,  alios  in- 
terfici  videmus.  Ipsa  autem,  quae  aliquaudo  mundi  domina  esse  videbatur,  qualis  re- 
manserit,  conspicimus.  Immensis  doloribus  multipliciter  attrita,  desolatione  civiuin, 
impressione  hostium,  frequentia  ruinarum.  See  Ezecbiel  1.  ii.  vi.  §  21.  Tbe  desolation 
effected  by  tbe  pestilence  seemed  as  notbing  wben  compared  witb  that  produced  by  tbe 
sword.  Thus  be  spoke  consolingly  on  deatb  by  tbe  plague.  Quantas  detruneatioues 
quantas  crudelitates  vidimus,  quibus  mors  sola  remediura  et  erat  vita  torraentum.  Epp. 
1.  X.  ep.  63. 

1  He  says:  Quam  grave  sit  confusis  temporibus  locis  majoribus  esse  praepositum,  ex 


nostro  prorsus  dolore  sentimus.     Epp,  1.  x.  ep.  37 


2  Gregory  was  not  likely  to  be  able  to  judge,  at  a  distance,  tbe  conduct  of  tbe  princes 
wbo  governed  tbe  East-Roman  empire,  witb  as  little  prejudice  as  be  judged  that  of  the 
Prankish  sovereign.  He  was  here  blinded  by  particular  ecclesiastical  interests ;  and  in 
his  letters,  for  example,  to  tbe  emperor  Phocas,  and  toBrunehild,  he  employed  rather  tbe 
language  of  the  court  and  of  policy  than  that  of  Christian  simplicity  and  truth.  Thus 
tbe  manner  in  which  he  offered  his  congratulations  to  the  emperor  Phocas  1.  xiii.  ep.  3J, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  although  accomplished  by  crime,  and  of  which  be  speaks 
as  a  glorious  work  of  God,  is  especially  charged  against  him.  He  added,  however,  some 
excellent  advice  to  the  emperor,  and  in  this  appeared  not  as  a  courtier,  but  as  a  Christian 
bishop.  Reformetur  jam  singulis  sub  jugo  imperii  pii  libertas  sua.  Hoc  namque  inter 
reges  gentium  et  reipublicae  imperatores  distat,  quod  reges  gentium  domini  servorum 
sunt,  imperatores  vero  reipublicae  domini  liberorum  :  excellent  advice  surely  for  a  By- 
zantine emperor ! 

VOL.    V.  R 
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gence  from  tliem,  and  was  enabled  to  exercise  corresponding  in- 
fluence on  their  condition. 

Grregory,  as  we  have  said,  was  inspired  with  the  conviction 
that  the  care  and  government  of  the  whole  church  belonged  to  him 
as  the  successor  of  the  apostle  Peter.  He  believed  that  he  might 
extend  his  jurisdiction  to  the  Greek  church  ;^  and  he  regarded  it 
as  his  duty  to  uphold  the  especial  dignity  of  that  of  Rome,  as 
furthering  thereby  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  entire  Christian 
world.  Personal  honours  having  no  higher  object  than  the  indi- 
vidual, he  rejected,  and  considered  them  as  calculated  to  disturb  a 
bishop  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  pastoral  duties.  It  being  the  cus- 
tom in  Sicily  for  the  bishops  to  keep  the  day  on  which  the  Pope 
was  ordained  as  a  festival,  Gregory  forbade  it  as  a  foolish,  vain, 
and  superficial  mark  of  respect.-^  If  they  must  needs  come  toge- 
ther, they  should  rather  select  for  that  purpose  the  festival  of  the 
Apostle  Peter,  that  they  might  thank  him  from  whom  they  had 
received  the  pastoral  office.^  A  bishop  of  Messina  having  sent 
him  an  elegant  robe  as  a  token  of  honour,  he  ordered  it  to  be  sold, 
and  the  price  which  it  obtained  to  be  forvfarded  to  the  bishop.* 
With  the  money  he  sent  a  letter,  in  which  he  said,  that  it  be- 
lioved  them  to  suppress  those  customs  which  tended  to  burden 
the  churches  ;  that  presents  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  parties  from 
whom  they  were  rather  to  be  expected  f  and  that  he,  accordingly, 
forbade  any  to  be  given  him  in  future.  When  the  same  bishop 
proposed  to  make  a  journey  to  Eome,  Gregory  besought  him  not 
to  take  this  trouble,  but  rather  to  pray  that  the  farther  they  were 
separated  from  each  other,  the  more  closely  they  might  be  united, 

1  De  Constantinopolitana  ecclesia  quis  earn  diibitet,  apostolicae  sedi  esse  subjectam  ? 
Quod  et  piissimus  imperator  etfrater  iioster  ejusdem  civitatis  episcopus  assidue  profiteu- 
tur.  L.  ix.  ep.  12.  This  agrees  but  badly  with  the  dispute,  to  be  liereafter  mentioned, 
between  Gregory  and  the  patriarch  of  Coustantinoi)le.  In  reference  to  the  proceedings 
of  a  Council  at  Constantinople,  he  had  already  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  1.  ix.  ep.  68. 
Sine  apostolicae  sedis  auctoritate  atque  consensu  nuUas  quaeque  acta  fuerint  vires 
habeant. 

2  Quia  stulta  et  vana  superfluitas  non  delectat. 

3  Ex  cujus  largitate  pastores  sint.  As  the  authority  given  to  Peter  to  bind  and  to 
loose  was  the  fountain  of  all  episcopal  power,  so  all  bishops  are  the  organs  of  the  Apostle 
Peter.  This  idea  was  gradually  converted  into  that  idea,  according  to  which  all  episcopal 
power,  and  the  nomination  of  all  bishops,  should  proceed  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  See 
lib.  i.  ep.  36. 

4  L.  i.  ep.  66,  Non  delectamur  xeniis. 

5  Ne  illuc  aliqua  cogantiu"  inferre,  uude  sibi  inferenda  debeut  potius  espectare. 
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by  the  help  of  Christ,  in  the  communion  of  charity.  We  have 
already  remarked,  that  Gregory  was  far  from  making  the  church 
of  Eome  the  sole  pattern  for  all  liturgical  arrangements.  He 
proclaimed  it  as  a  principle  that  that  which  is  good,  however  hum- 
ble the  particular  church  in  which  it  is  found,  ought  to  be  imi- 
tated.i  He  warned  his  steward  and  ministers  in  Sicily  against 
injuring  the  rights  of  others  in  their  zeal  to  uphold  those  of  the 
Romish  church.-  Then  only  could  he  be  properly  regarded  as  a 
true  servant  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  when  in  all  circumstances  he 
unreservedly  supported  the  cause  of  truth .3  The  i^roceedings  of 
Gregory  against  Natalis,  bishop  of  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  afford  a 
striking  example  of  the  manner  in  which  he  could  use  his  dignity 
for  the  punishment  of  unworthy  bishops,  and  gives,  at  the  same 
time,  a  no  less  striking  proof  of  the  fact,  that  the  prelates  of  this 
age  needed  such  inspection.  The  bishop  referred  to  had  neglected 
his  spiritual  duties,  and  employed  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
and  money  in  feasting.  He  sent  the  church  vessels  and  furniture 
as  presents  to  his  parents ;  and  because  the  observation  of  the 
archdeacon,  Honoratus,  who  resisted  such  unlawful  proceedings, 
was  offensive  to  him,  he  effected  his  dismissal,  under  the  pretence 
that  he  was  anxious  for  his  elevation.*  Gregory  commanded  him 
to  restore  the  archdeacon  ;  severely  reproved  his  pastoral  con- 
duct, and  threatened  him  with  a  still  heavier  punishment.  The 
unblushing  sophistical  manner  in  which  Natalis  ventured  to  de- 
fend his  conduct,  brought  upon  him  greater  disgrace.  Thus  he 
justified  his  feastings  by  alleging,  that  Abraham  was  judged 
worthy  to  entertain  angels ;  that  such  hospitality  was  a  work  of 
charity;*^  that  Christ  was  called  *'  a  gluttonous  man"  (Matt.  xi. 

1  L.  ix.  ep.  12.  Ego  et  miuores  meos,  quos  ab  illicitis  proliibeo,  in  bono  imitari  para- 
tus  sum.  Stultus  est  enim,  qui  in  eo  se  prinium  existiraat,  ut  bona,  quae  viderit,  discere 
contemnat. 

2  See  1.  i.  ep.  36,  ad  Petrura  subdiaconum. 

3  Tunc  vere  Petri  Apostoli  miles  eris,  si  in  causis  ejus  veritatis  custodiam  etiam  sine 
ejus  acceptatione  tenueris.  And  be  gave  bim  tbis  advice,  certainly  bonestly  meant,  Laici 
nobiles  pro  liumilitate  te  diligant,  non  pro  superbia  perliorrescant.  Et  tomen  quum  eos 
fortasse  contra  quoslibet  inopes  iujustitiam  aliquam  agere  cognoscis,  liumilitatem  pro- 
tinus  in  erectionem  verte,  ut  eis  semper  et  bene  agentibus  subditus  et  male  agentibus  ad- 
versarius  existas. 

4  A  person  raised  from  tbe  office  of  arcbdeacon  to  tbe  rank  of  presbyter,  lost  more  than 
be  gained.     See  above. 

5  See  lib.  ii.  ep,  18. 

6  Gregory  gave  tbe  bishop,  who  seems  to  have  indulged  in  some  satirical  remarks 
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19),  and  that  he  who  eats  not  ought  not  to  judge  those  who  do 
(Romans  xiv.  3.)  The  exhortation^  to  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Natalis  repelled  Avith  the  remark,  that  he  was  oppressed 
by  too  many  sorrows  to  be  able  to  read,  and  that  he  appealed  to 
the  promise  of  Christ  for  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  first  of  these  apologies,  Gregory  answered,  that  as  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  given  for  our  consolation,  the  more  we  are 
oppressed  by  suffering,  the  more  ought  they  to  be  our  study.  To 
the  second  he  replied,  that  the  divine  word  would  have  been  given 
in  vain,  if,  because  we  are  filled  with  the  Si)irit,  we  need  not  the 
letter  of  Scripture.  But,  he  observed,  a  man  may  doubtless  trust 
to  one  source  of  support  in  times  of  persecution,  while  in  seasons 
of  rest  he  must  pursue  a  diflferent  course.^ 

While  Gregory  asserted  generally  for  the  Roman  Church  the 
right  of  inspection  over  all  others,  this  was  particularly  the  case 
in  regard  to  the  church  of  Constantinople.^  Still  he  was  far  from 
denying  the  independence  of  the  bishops,  or  wishing  to  injure  it. 
When  Eulogius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who,  as  was  common 
with  the  Greeks,  used  words  of  compliment  with  little  attention 
to  their  meaning,  employed  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Gregory  the 
expression,  "  As  you  commanded,"  Gregory  prayed  him  always 
to  avoid  such  terms,  "  for  I  know  who  I  am  and  who  you  are. 
According  to  rank,  you  are  my  brother ;  according  to  piety,  my 
father.  I  have  not  commanded  you,  but  only  sought  to  explain 
to  you  what  seems  to  me  profitable."  He  had  also  addressed  him 
as  Papa  universalis  ;  a  title  of  honour,  which  the  Greek  bishops 

against  him,  this  excellent  answer :  Convivia,  quae  ex  intentione  impendendae  caritatis 
fiunt,  recte  sanctitas  vestra  in  suis  epistolis  laudat.  Sed  tamen  sciendum  est,  quia  tunc 
ex  caritate  veraciter  prodeunt,  quum  in  eis  nulla  absentium  vita  mordetur,  nuUus  ex 
irrisione  reprehenditur,  et  nee  inanes  in  eis  secnlarium  negotiorum  fabulae  :  sed  verba 
sacrae  lectionis  audiuntur,  quum  non  plus  quam  necesse  est  servitur  corpori,  sed  sola 
ejus  infirmitas  reficitur,  ut  ad  usum  exercendae  virtiitis  habeatur.  Haec  itaque  si  vos  in 
vestris  conviviis  agitis,  abstinentium  fateor  magistri  estis. 

1  In  this  respect  also  Gregory  says  well :  Quia  neque  ego  non  comedo  neque  ad  hoc 
a  Paulo  dictum  est,  ut  membra  Christi,  quae  in  ejus  corpore,  id  est,  in  ecclesia  invicem 
sibi  caritatis  compage  connexa  sunt,  nullamde  se  uUo  modo  curam  gerant. 

2  Aliud  est,  fi-ater  carissime,  quod  angustati  perseciitionis  tempore  absque  dubitatione 
confidere,  aliud  quod  in  trauquillitate  ecclesiae  agere  debemus.  Oportet  enim  nos  per 
hunc  spiritum  modo  legendo  percipere  quae  possimus,  si  contigerit  causa  in  nobis,  etiam 
patiendo  demonstrare. 

3  So  that  an  appeal  might  be  made  from  the  decision  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
to  Rome.  Gregor.  ep.  lib,  vi.  ep.  24. 
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of  the  larger  sees  were  accustomed  to  assume  in  their  extravagant 
rhetorical  style  of  language,  without  assigning  any  very  strict 
meaning  to  the  words.  But  Gregory,  who  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  this  predicate  more  exactly,  regarded  it  as  offensive.  He 
disliked  a  title  which  seemed  injurious  to  the  honour  of  his  col- 
leagues.^ Far  be  it  from  bishops  to  employ  words  which  tend 
to  inflate  vanity,  and  wound  charity.  This  was  the  view  which 
Gregory  took  when  Johannes  {vrjarevTy^;),  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, adopted  the  title  of  oecumenical  bishop,  a  not  unfrequent 
practice  with  the  prelates  of  the  chief  cities  in  the  East.  No 
particular  wrong  was  intended  by  those  who,  according  to  the 
fondness  for  titles  among  the  Greeks,  assumed  this  appellation  ; 
but  Gregory  viewed  it  as  full  of  peril.  So  blinded,  indeed,  was  he 
by  his  passionate  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  Roman  see,  which  he 
believed  to  be  injured  hereby,  that  he  gave  importance  to  things 
which  otherwise  were  of  no  weight.^  Hence  he  refused  to  admit 
any  of  the  representations  made  to  him  by  the  patriarch,  and 
others,  who  offered  their  mediation  in  the  dispute.  He  could 
only  understand  the  obnoxious  expression  in  its  strict  sense : 
not  in  that  in  which  it  was  intended  to  be  taken  by  those  who 
used  it.^  Nor  did  he  act  in  his  proceeding  against  the  patriarch 
Johannes  with  Christian  uprightness.  He  reproached  him  for  his 
arrogance  in  a  mild  but  earnest  tone,  not,  however,  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  charity,  but  because,  as  he  acknoAvledged  to  his  represen- 
tative at  Constantinople,  he  wished  to  spare  the  emperor.^ 

1  Nee  bonorem  esse  deputo,  in  quo  fratres  meos  honorem  suum  perdere  cognosce. 
Mens  namque  honor  est  honor  universalis  ecclesiae.     L.  viii.,  ep.  30. 

2  Thus  he  was  capable  of  saying,  as  if  an  individual  could  make  the  faith  of  the  whole 
church  dependent  upon  himself:  In  isto  scelesto  vocabulo  consentire,  nihil  est  aliud 
quam  fidem  perdere.    L.  v.,  ep.  19. 

3  The  patriarch  Anastasius,  of  Antiocb,  had  admonished  him,  and  not  without  reason, 
thathe  ought  to  take  care  not  to  be  untrue  to  his  own  character  in  this  dispute,  and  to 
avoid  giving  room  to  the  evil  spirit  in  his  soul,  lest  he  might  disturb,  through  a  quarrel  on 
a  mere  trifle,  the  unity  and  peace  of  the  church.  But  Gregory,  who  would  only  view  the 
word  in  its  strictest  sense,  would  listen  to  no  advice,  but  replied  :  Si  banc  causam 
aequanimiter  portamus,  universae  ecclesiae  fidem  corrumpimus.  Scitis  enim,  quanti  non 
solum  haeretici,  sed  etiam  haeresiai'chae  de  Constantinopolitana  sunt  egressi. 

ep.  27. 

4  L.  v.,  ep.  19.  He  was  unwilling  to  write  two  letters  :  he  had,  therefore,  written  only 
one,  quae  utrumque  videtur  habere  admixtum,  id  est,  et  rectitudiuem  et  aniaritudineni. 
Tu  itaque  dilectio  eam  epistolam,  quara  nunc  direxi, propter  voluntatem  imperatoris  dare 
sludeat.  Nam  de  subsequeuti  talis  alia  trausmittetur,  de  qua  ejus  superbia  non  Ifetelur. 
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Notwithstanding  all  this,  howeyer,  the  pious  spirit  of  Gregory 
spoke  when  he  so  earnestly  argued,  that  the  title  referred  to  ought 
to  be  conferred  on  no  man,  hut  on  the  Saviour  only,  the  invisible 
head  of  the  universal  church.  "  As  Paul,  indeed,  had  heard  that 
some  said,  '  I  am  of  Paul,'  and  others,  '  I  am  of  Apollos,'  and 
others,  *  I  am  of  Cephas,'  and  exclaimed  with  the  strongest  in- 
dignation, because  he  saw  how  by  this  separation  of  the  body  of 
Christ  other  heads  were  sought,  '  was  Paul  crucified  for  you  ?  or 
were  you  baptized  in  the  name  of  PauU'  If,  then,  he  would  not 
suffer  the  members  of  the  Lord's  body  to  subject  themselves  to 
any  other  head  than  Christ,  not  even  to  an  apostle,  what  will  you 
say  to  Christ,  the  head  of  the  universal  church,  at  the  last  judg- 
ment ?  You  who  have  sought  by  the  title  of  universal  bishop  to 
subject  all  his  members  to  yourself  1  What,  indeed,  is  even  Peter, 
the  first  of  the  apostles,  but  a  member  of  the  holy  universal 
church  ?  What  are  Paul,  Andrew,  and  John,  but  heads  of  par- 
ticular congregations  1  All  are  but  members  under  the  one 
head."^  Gregory  did  not  accomplish  his  design  ;  and  later 
Roman  bishops  made  no  scruple  of  assuming  the  disputed  pre- 
dicate.^ 

In  respect  to  the  relation  in  which  the  Popes  stood  to  the 
East-Eoman  emperors,  these,  their  ancient  lords,  must  have  been 
especially  anxious  to  favour  the  pontiffs  as  their  richest  and  most 
powerful  vassals,  as  those  who  exercised  the  greatest  influence  over 
the  people,  and  whose  aid  was  more  particularly  needed,  now  that 
the  advances  of  the  Lombards  threatened  every  day  more  and 
more  the  safety  of  the  western  provinces.  Hence  they  were  ready 
to  concede  many  privileges  to  the  Popes.  The  latter,  indeed, 
still  acknowledged  their  dependence  on  the  Roman  empire.  From 
their  first  entrance  upon  their  office,  they  kept  up  a  constant  cor- 
respondence with  the  emperors  by  means  of  representatives'^  chosen 

1  Certe  Petrus  apostolorum  primus  membrum  sauctae  et  nuiversalis  ecclesiae,  Paulus, 
Andreas,  Johaunes,  quid  aliud  quam  singularium  sunt  plebium  capita  ?  Et  tamen  sub 
uno  capite  omnes  membra.    L.  v.,  ep.  IS. 

2  That  Gregory  was  induced,  iu  oi)po3ition  to  the  arrogance  of  the  patriarchs,  to  as- 
sume the  title  oinservus  servorum  Dei  in  his  epistles,  is  not  so  certain,  nor  does  it  neces- 
sarily follow  from  the  words  of  John  the  deacon.  Vita  Gregorii,  1.  ii.,  c.  1,  Primus 
omnium  se  in  priiicipio  epistolarnm  suarum  servum  servorum  Dei  scribi  satis  humiliter 
definivit.  This  predicate,  however,  agrees  well  with  the  manner  iu  which  he  yiewed  his 
office.    L.  xi.,  ep.  44.    Ego  per  episcopatus  onera  servus  sum  omnium  factus. 

^  Responsales  :  Apocrisiarii. 
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from  among  their  clergy  ;  and  the  confirmation  of  the  election  of 
the  Romish  clergy,  and  great  men  of  the  community,  was  sought 
for  at  Constantinople  before  they  could  be  ordained.^  Some  of  the 
Popes,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  history  of  doctrines,  suffered  disgrace- 
ful treatment  from  the  Greek  emperors,  when  they  resisted  their 
will.  But  the  nearer  the  power  of  these  monarchs  grew  to  an  end 
in  Italy,  the  nearer  also  the  dependence  of  the  Popes  approached 
its  end  ;  and  this  became  more  and  more  the  case  as  their  relation 
to  the  governments  and  churches  which  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  empire  acquired  a  more  definite  character. 

Both  ecclesiastically  and  politically,  the  position  which  the 
Popes  occupied  in  respect  to  their  nearest  neighbours,  the  Lom- 
bards, was  the  most  unfavourable.  This  people  were  the  enemies 
of  the  eastern  empire,  and  the  devoted  champions  of  Arianism. 
The  latter  cause  of  hostility  had  ceased,  indeed,  when  Queen  Theo- 
dolinde,  in  the  year  587,  entered  the  Catholic  church  ;  but  the  for- 
mer cause  still  continued  to  operate,  except  as  now  and  then  an 
example  occurred  of  the  influence  which  individual  pontiffs  exer- 
cised on  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Lombard  princes,  as  the  supposed 
successors  of  the  Apostle  Peter. 

The  Spanish  church  had  been,  from  very  early  times,  in  close 
union  with  that  of  Rome.  This  union  had  only  been  broken  by 
the  establishment  of  the  West-Gothic  kingdom  in  Spain,  the 
founders  of  which  were  Arians.  But  the  old  Spanish  communi- 
ties kept  up  their  union  with  the  church  of  Rome  even  under  a 
foreign  yoke,  and  the  intercourse  became  of  still  greater  import- 
ance. When  the  West-Gothic  king  Reckared,  in  the  year  589, 
professed  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  whole 
Spanish  church  assumed  the  same  relation  to  that  of  Rome  as  had 
been  the  case  with  the  little  party  of  which  we  have  spoken  above. 
The  most  dignified  of  the  bishops  now  desired  to  receive  the  pal- 
lium from  Gregory  as  the  token  of  their  primacy,  and  hence  the 
commencement  of  an  actual  and  vital  change.  The  active  Gregory 
employed  this  opportunity  to  exercise  his  supreme  authority  in  the 


1  In  the  public  records  of  tlie  Popes  in  the  eighth  century,  Liber  Diurnus  Romauorum 
pontificum,  we  find  the  form  of  such  u  petition  to  the  emperor.  Lacrimabiliter  cuncii 
famuli  supplicamus,  utdominorum  pietas  servorum  suoruui  obsecrationes  dignauter  ex- 
audiat,  et  concessa  pietatis  suae  jussioue  petcntium  desideria  ad  eflfectum  de  ordinatione 
ipsius  praccipiat  pervenire, 

\ 
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affair  of  two  bishops,  wlio  had  been  deposed  by  the  tyranny  of  a 
Spanish  noble,  and  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  Spanish  monarch  Witiza,  in  the  year  701, 
to  recover  the  independence  of  his  church.  Some  Spanish  clergy- 
men having  addressed  their  appellations  to  Rome,  he  forbade  all 
such  appellations ;  and  refused  to  give  any  legal  sanction  to  the 
ordination  of  a  foreign  bishop  for  any  of  the  churches  of  his  king- 
dom. But  soon  after  this  Spain  was  torn  from  its  union  with  the 
rest  of  Christendom  by  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  ;  and  these  cir- 
cumstances lost  their  value  in  relation  to  the  development  of 
ecclesiastical  government. 

The  English  church,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  could  not 
fail,  through  the  means  and  mode  of  its  foundation,  to  hold 
a  position  especially  dependent  on  Rome.  This  dependence 
continued,  and  was  perpetually  increased.  English  monks,  nuns, 
and  bishops,  nobles  and  princes,  made  frequent  pilgrimages  to  the 
grave  of  St  Peter  at  Rome,  and  this  crowd  of  pilgrims  served  to 
promote  the  strict,  original  union.  Prejudicial  as  these  pilgrim- 
ages often  proved  to  morality,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  such 
journeys,  and  the  intercourse  with  lands  where  more  refinement 
had  been  preserved  from  early  times,  were  well  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  improvement  of  a  people  who  were  still  so  rude  ;  Eng- 
land receiving  by  these  means  a  supply  of  Bibles  and  other  books, 
and  the  seed  of  vanous  arts.^  The  conduct  of  some  princes  who 
indulged  themselves  in  outbreaks  of  passion  against  the  Pope's 
authority,  weighs  little  against  the  general  rule. 

Far  less  favourable  w^ere  the  relations  in  which  the  Romish 
church  stood  to  that  of  France.  The  latter  had  been  founded  in- 
dependently of  Rome,  in  a  land  which  had  furnished  examples  of 
ecclesiastical  independence  in  earlier  times ;  among  a  people  who 
were  characteristically  opposed  to  any  foreign  yoke  ;  and  whose 

1  Beda  says  of  the  Euglish  abbot  Benedictus  Viscopins,  wlio  lived  at  the  end  of  tbe 
seventh  century :  Toties  mare  transiit,  nuuquam  vacuus  et  inutilis  rediit :  sed  nunc 
librorum  copiam  sanctorum,  nunc  architectos  ecclesite  fabricandae,  nunc  vitrifactores  ad 
fenestras  ejus  decorandas  ac  muniendas;  nunc  picturas  sanctarumbistoriarum,  quae  non 
ad  ornatum  solummodo  ecclesise,  verum  etiam  ad  instructionem  proponerentur,  advexit, 
videlicet  ut  qui  literarum  lectione  non  possent,  opera  Domini  et  salvatoris  nostri  per 
ipsarum  contuitum  discerent  imaginum.  See  BoUand.  Acta  Sanctai-um  Mens.  Januar. 
t.  i.  f.  746.  He  also  says  of  tbe  same :  Oceano  transmisso  Gallias  petens  caementarios, 
qui  lapideam  sibi  ecclesiam  juxta  Eomanorum,  queni  semper  amabat,  morem  facereut, 
postulavit,  accppit,  attulit.     See  ]\Iabillo)i.  Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  Benedict.  Saec.  ii.  f.  lOOA. 
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princes  were  as  little  inclined  to  believe  that  such  a  power  could 
have  any  right  to  interfere  with  the  institutions  of  their  country. 
Hence  few  examples  are  to  be  found  of  the  Pope's  taking"  any 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  new  Frankish  church  till  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great.  ^ 

Gregory,  ever  active,  and  extending  his  watchful  care  on  all 
sides,  formed  numerous  alliances  with  the  Frankish  princes, 
nobles,  and  bishops.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
their  country ;  considered  the  church  as  subject  to  his  inspection, 
and  acted  towards  it  accordingly.  But  during  the  political 
troubles  of  the  kingdom  in  the  following  age,  the  union  with  Rome 
became  continually  feebler.  We  remarked  in  the  history  of  mis- 
sions how  many  circumstances  in  this  country  threatened  a  power- 
ful opposition  to  the  system  of  the  Romish  hierarchy.  This  was  the 
case  till  Boniface,  by  his  profound  and  comprehensive  energy, 
brouglit  the  churches  which  were  placed  under  his  control,  as  papal 
legate,  into  a  new  relation  to  the  papacy.^  The  influence  of  this 
change  was  soon  apparent.  Pepin,  who  had  appropriated  to  him- 
self the  royal  dignity  by  such  unlawful  means,  now  hoped  to  atone 
for  the  offence  by  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Pope.  The  weight 
thus  given  to  the  voice  of  the  Roman  pontiff  must,  in  its  turn, 
have  operated  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  the  people  in  their  view 
of  the  papacy.     To  this  circumstance  we  may  also  trace  the  re- 

1  The  following  is  an  example  of  the  degree  of  respect  manifested  for  the  Papal  autho- 
rity in  the  Frankish  church.  Two  bishops,  SaJonius  of  Embrun  (Ebredunensis),^and 
Sagittarius  of  Gap  (Vapiugensis),  had  been  deposed  from  their  dignity  by  the  Council 
of  Lyons  in  567,  their  violent  conduct  being  altogether  in  opposition  to  their  calling. 
But  they  afterwards  appealed  to  Pope  John  III.,  and  intreated  King  Guntramm,  whose 
favour  they  enjoyed,  to  allow  them  to  make  a  journey  to  Rome  to  plead  their  cause.  The 
French  bishops  probably  took  no  notice  of  this  appeal,  and,  therefore,  sent  no  accuser  to 
the  Papal  court.  The  Pope  allowed  himself  to  be  satisfied  with  the  false  statements  of 
the  appellants,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  desiring  him  to  restore  them  to  their  dig- 
nity. jAs  this  agreed  with  the  wish  of  the  monarch,  their  protector,  the  Pope's  desire  was 
immediately  fulfilled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  king,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  made  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  because  he  was  more  anxious  to  satisfy  his  own  mo- 
mentary caprice  than  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  church,  they  recovered  the  offices  of 
which  they  had  been  justly  deprived,  and  continued  to  shew  themselves  as  unworthy  of 
them  as  before.    Gregor.  Turon.  Hist.  1.  v.  c.  21. 

2  It  was  Boniface  who  introduced  the  custom,  according  to  which  the  Pope  bestowed 
on  all  metropolitans,  as  a  sign  of  their  spiritual  dignity,  the  pallium  (bysso  candente  con- 
textumj  or  robe  of  honour,  made  of  fine  white  linen.  Joha.  Diacon.  Vita  Gregor.  i v. 
This  robe  was  at  first  conferred  only  on  primates,  or  the  especial  representatives  of  the 
Pope,  aposlolicix  ricariis.  It  was  now  made  a  mark  of  general  dependence  on  the  Ro- 
man see. 
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cognition  of  the  Pope's  right  to  a  certain  share  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  By  means  of  King  Pepin,  Pope  Stephen  II. 
afterwards  obtained  assistance  against  the  Lombards,  who  were 
then  threatening  Rome  and  the  possessions  of  the  Romish  church, 
and  which  assistance  he  had  in  vain  sought  from  the  weak  go- 
vernment of  the  East.  When  Pepin,  in  the  year  755,  recovered 
from  the  Lombards  the  districts  which  they  had  seized,  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  fought  for  the  patrimony  of  the  apostle  Peter, 
and  refused  to  restore  what  he  had  thus  won  to  the  Greeks.  In- 
stead of  this,  he  transferred  these  lands  as  a  fief  to  the  church, 
and  directed  his  court-chaplain  to  lay  the  instrument  by  which  he 
conveyed  them  on  the  tomb  of  the  apostle. 

The  union  between  the  popes  and  the  eastern  Roman  empire 
became  weaker  and  weaker,  and  in  the  place  of  this  antiquated 
relation  arose  that  with  the  church  in  France.  This  latter  ac- 
quired far  greater  stability  when  Charles  the  Grreat  destroyed  the 
Lombard  kingdom  in  Italy,  and  founded  in  its  place  that  of  the 
Franks.  He  made  frequent  journeys  to  Rome,  accompanied  by 
his  nobles  and  bishops,  and  on  such  occasions  manifested  great 
veneration  for  the  tomb  of  St  Peter.  It  was  on  one  of  these  visits 
to  Rome,  and  during  the  Christmas  festival  of  the  year  800,  that 
Pope  Leo  III.  placed  on  his  head  the  imperial  cj-own,  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  St  Peter,  and  amidst  throngs  of  rejoicing  spectators.  Sup- 
posing even  that  this  proceeding  had  no  designed  or  definite 
connection  with  the  theocratic  point  of  view  in  which  the  popes 
regarded  their  relation  to  the  new  churches  and  governments  ; 
and  supposing  also  that  they  were  not  clearly  aware  of  the  things 
connected  therewith  ;  yet  might  it  be  easy  for  later  popes  to  trace 
back  the  whole  to  this  point  of  view,  and  allege  it  as  the  founda- 
tion of  a  right  thence  derived,  and  now  distinctly  recognized. 

There  was  "still,  however,  much  that  was  uncertain  in  this  new 
relation  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors  of  the  West,  and 
which  it  required  a  future  period  to  determine.  The  popes,  in 
their  epistles  to  the  emperor  Charles,  declared  it  as  an  undoubted 
principle,  that,  as  successors  of  the  apostle  Peter,  they  were  the 
head  of  the  universal  church  ;  that  to  them  pertained  the  spiritual 
government  of  all ;  that  they  themselves  could  be  judged  by  no 
one  ;  that  all  other  spiritual  power  was  derived  from  them ;  and 
that,  in  particular,  all  ecclesiastical  districts  had  been  meted  out 
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according  to  their  authority.^  Already  had  the  popes  brought  to 
the  decision  of  their  theocratic  tribunal  other  affairs  besides  those 
that  were  purely  spiritual.  Pope  Stephen  II.  prohibited  King 
Charles,  in  the  severest  terms,  from  taking  a  wife  of  the  im- 
pure race  of  the  Lombards,^  whom,  confounding  worldly  and  spi- 
ritual affairs,  he  designated,  in  an  unchristian  manner,  as  a  people 
rejected  of  Gfod,  because  of  their  hostility  to  the  Koman  see.  He 
wrote  to  the  Frankish  princes  generally,  that  they  ought  to  form 
no  marriage  contrary  to  the  will  of  him  who  was  the  vicar  of  the 
first  of  the  apostles.  If  they  acted  contrary  to  this  direction,  they 
would  despise  not  him,  but  Peter,  whose  place  he  occupied,  and 
of  whom  Christ  says  :  "  He  who  receiveth  you,  receiveth  me  ;  and 
he  who  despiseth  you,  despiseth  me."  (Matt,  x.)  Nor  should 
Frankish  princes  marry  any  member  of  the  Lombard  royal  fa- 
mily. The  Pope  threatened  to  pronounce  a  most  fearful  anathema 
on  those  who  should  violate  this  command,  assuming  that  it  de- 
pended on  the  Pope  to  close  or  open  the  gates  of  the  kiiigdomof 
heaven.^ 

As  this  view  of  the  spiritual  power  of  the  papacy  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  entire  theocratic  idea,  which  was  founded  in 
the  particular  development  of  the  church  at  that  time,  so  were 
even  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age,  as  Alcuin,  for  ex- 
ample, completely  under  its  influence.*  It  was  not  likely  to  have 
less  power  with  the  emperor  Charles.  But,  on  the  other  side, 
traces  may  be  discovered  of  influences  at  work  upon  him  which 

1  Pope  Hadrian  I.  says  :  Sedes  apostolica  caput  totius  mundi,  et  onmium  Dei  ecclesi- 
arum.  Cod.  Carolin.  ed.  Cenni.  t.  i  p.  889.  Cujiis  sollicitudo  delegata  divinitus  ciinctis 
debetur  ecclesiis. — A  qua  si  quis  se  abscidit,  fit  Christiause  religionis  extorris,  p.  443. 
Quae  de  omnibus  ecclesiis  fas  Labet  judicandi,  neque  cuiquam  licet  de  ejus  judicare  ju- 
dicio,  quorum  libet  senteutiis  ligata  pontificum  jus  liabebit  solvendi,  per  quos  ad  unam 
Petri  sedem  universalis  ecclesiae  cura  corifluit,  p.  519.  Dum  uuusquisqiie  episcopus  per 
instituta  sanctorum  canonum,  atque  praedecessorum  nostrorum  pontificum  i)rivilegiorum 
et  sanctionum  jura  receperint,  p.  510. 

2  He  desired,  indeed,  at  the  same  time,  and  this  he  could  with  far  better  pretence  claim 
to  determine  before  his  tribunal,  to  prevent  the  emperor  from  putting  away  his  lawful 
wife.     This  he  might  hiive  done  independently  of  the  other  matter. 

3  Sciat  se  auctoritate  domini  mei  S.  Petri  apostolorum  principis  anathematis  vinculo 
esse  innodatum  et  a  regno  Dei  alienum  atque  cum  diabolo  et  ejus  atrocissimis  pompis 
aeternis  incendiis  concreraandum,  p.  288. 

*  In  his  epistle  (ep.  20)  to  Pope  Leo  III.,  he  calls  him  "  princeps  ecclesiae,  unius  im- 
maculatge  columbae  nutritor,"  and  says:  Vere  dignum  esse  fateor,  omnem  illius  gregis 
multitndinem  suo  pastori  licet  iu  diversis  tcrrarum  pascuis  commorantcm  una  caritatis 
fide  subjectam  esse. 
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tended  to  create  a  division  between  him  and  the  popes,  and  to 
excite  him  to  oppose  their  authority.  There  were  not  wanting 
those  whose  interest  it  was  to  represent  the  popes  and  the  Romish 
church  in  an  unfayourable  light.^  But  whether  such  tendencies 
to  reaction  against  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  church  arose  from  the 
personal  enemies  of  the  popes,  or  from  the  freer  dogmatic  opinions 
of  Ireland  and  Spain,  they  did  not  finally  prevail.  The  emperor  con- 
tinued to  act  generally  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Romish  church.  But  w^hile  he  frequently  sought 
the  opinion  of  the  popes  on  disputed  questions,  he  by  no  means 
allowed  himself  to  be  governed  absolutely  and  exclusively  by  their 
decision.  He  took  the  course  which  his  own  free  and  indepen- 
dent conviction  approved  ;  and  followed,  in  many  instances,  the 
better  advice  of  his  enlightened  theologians,  when  they  differed 
■with  the  prevailing  policy  of  the- Romish  church,  and  were  at 
variance  with  the  judgment  of  the  popes.  History  furnishes 
many  examples  of  this  kind.  , 

With  regard  to  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  Charles  added  further  grants  to  those  which  his  father  had 
made.  To  urge  him  to  this  exercise  of  liberality,  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  records  of  grants  conferred  by  Constantine  the  Great 
on  the  Romish  church,  and  which,  it  is  probable,  were  partly  now 
fabricated  for  this  purpose,^  and  partly  selected  from  those  in- 


1  For  example,  sucL  fearful  tilings  bad  been  related  to  tbe  emperor  respecting  tbe  licen- 
tiousness of  tbe  Eomisb  clergy,  tbat  be  found  it  necessary  to  address  tbe  Pope  on  tbe 
subject.  Tbe  pontiff  justified  biraself,  and  warned  bim  not  to  believe  tbe  representations 
of  tbose  wbo  wisbed  to  destroy  tbe  friendly  relation  wbicb  existed  between  tbem.  Nunc 
vero  quaerunt  aemuli  nostri,  qui  semper  zizania  seminaverunt,  aliquam  inter  partes  mali- 
tiam  seminare,  p.  371.  Tbus,  too,  a  report  was  spread  (perbaps,  also,  tbere  migbt  be 
forged  letters  from  tbe  king  to  tbe  emperor)  tbat  tbe  Englisb  king  Offa  bad  desired  tbe 
emperor  to  depose  Hadrian,  and  exalt,  in  bis  stead,  anotber  pope  of  Frencb  origen,  1.  c. 
606.  He  warned  bim  against  tbe  influence  of  beretics,  wbo  sougbt  to  draw  bim  away 
from  tbe  doctrine  and  discipline  of  tbe  Eomisb  cburcb :  procaces  ac  baereticos  bomines, 
qui  tuam  subvertere  nituntur  ortbodoxam  fidem,  et  uudique  te  coai'ctantes,  angustias  et 
varias  tempestates  seminant.  p.  390. 

2  Tbe  words  of  Pope  Hadrian  I.  to  tbe  emperor  Cbarles  in  tbe  year  777,  are  remarkable 
in  tbis  respect.  Etsicut  temporibus  St  Silvestri  a  piissimo  Constantino  m.  imperatore  per 
ejus  largitatem  Eomana  ecclesia  elevata  atque  exaltata  est,  et  potestatem  in  bis  Hesperiae 
partibus  largiri  diguatus  est,  &c.,  ecce  novus  Cbristianissimus  Constantinus  imperator 
bis  temporibus  surrexit,  per  quern  omnia  Deus  sanctae  suae  ecclesiae  apostolorum  prin- 
cipis  Petri  largiri  dignatus  est.  Sed  et  cuncta  alia,  quae  per  diversos  imperatores, 
patricios  etiam  et  alios  Deum  timentes  proeorum  animae  mercede  et  venia  delictorum  in 
partibus  Turciae,  Spoleto,  sen  Beneveuto,  atque  Corsica  et  Savinensi  (Sabinensi)  patri- 
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vented,  in  an  earlier  age,  for  similar  ends.  The  Pope,  hovrever, 
was,  in  no  wise,  the  absolute  sovereign  of  these  territories.  He 
was' hut  the  chief  officer  of  the  emperor,  who  governed  such 
lands,  as  in  the  case  of  those  belonging  to  his  other  vassals,  by 
his  "  missi."  When  in  the  year  800  Pope  Leo  III.  was  wounded 
by  the  conspirators  who  sought  his  life,  and  the  culprits  endea- 
voured to  justify  themselves  by  accusing  the  Pope,  the  emperor 
assembled  a  synod  at  Ptome,  over  which  he  himself  presided,  in 
order  to  examine  the  affair.  But  the  bishops  who  were  chosen 
to  constitute  the  synod,  declared,  that  it  was  for  the  Pope  to 
judge  them,  not  for  them  to  judge  the  Pope,  ^ho  was  amenable 
to  no  man's  judgment.     Alcuin  was  of  this  opinion. 2 

monio  Petri  apostolo  coiicessa  sunt,  &c.  Vestris  temporibus  restituantur.  He  appeals 
,to  the  dunationes  in  scrinio  Lateranensi  reconditas,  which  he  had  sent  as  a  proof  to  the 
emperor. 

1  See  Anastas.  life  of  Leo  III.  in  the  Vitis  Pontificura. 

2  Ep.  xcii.  to  Arno,  archbishop  of  Sahzburg:  he  appeals  to  the  apochryphal  fragments 
on  church  rights,  which  were  afterwards  inserted  in  the  pseudo-Isidoriau  Decretals. 
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SECTION    THIRD. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE:  AND  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP. 

Wide  as  was  tlie  circle  over  which  Christianity  was  spread  iu 
its  diffusion  among  the  people  who  had  settled  themselves  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  naturally  could  only  acquire  its 
proper  influence  on  their  minds,  and  penetrate  the  mass,  by  slow 
degrees.  By  how  much  the  easier  it  was  for  the  old  superstition, 
by  finding  a  connecting  point  in  the  strange  elements  which  had, 
already  been  mixed  up  with  the  Christian  faith,  as  the  notion  of 
the  magical  power  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  worship  of  saints, 
to  return  under  the  guise  of  Christianity ;  and  by  how  much  it 
was  easier  also  for  the  original  corrupt  dispositions  of  the  people  to 
find  a  support  in  this  superstition,  by  so  much  the  more  neces- 
sary it  was  to  promote  a  system  of  instruction  whereby,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  visible  church,  the  inward  development 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  might  be  effectually  carried  forward. 

This  necessity  was  forcibly  urged  by  the  synods  which  employed 
themselves  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  church.  The  Coun- 
cil held  at  Cloveshove  imposed  it  as  a  duty  upon  the  bishops  in 
their  visitations,  to  proclaim  the  word  of  God  to  the  inhabitants 
of  every  place ;  adding  that  the  people  had  little  opportunity  of 
hearing  it  except  on  such  occasions.^  In  the  rule  of  Chrodegang, 
bishop  of  Metz,it  was  stated  that  the  word  of  salvation  should  be 
preached  twice  in  the  month ;  and  that  it  would  be  still  more 
wholesome,  if  this  preaching  took  place  on  all  Sundays  and  fes- 
tivals, and  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  might  be  understood  by  the 
people.  Charles  the  Great  was  especially  impressed  with  the 
conviction,  that  the  safety  of  the  church  depended  upon  the  pro- 
per performance  of  the  preacher's  office.  Hence  he  admonished 
the  clergy ,2  on  every  occasion,  to  bear  this  in  mind  ;  and  the  men 
whom   he   was   accustomed   to   consult  in  ecclesiastical   affairs 

1  Utpote  eos,  qui  raro  audiuut  verbura  Del.  c.  3. 

2  C.  44.  D'Achery  Spicileg.  i.  574. 
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strengthened  him  in  the  sentiments  which  he  had  thus  formed. 
Alcuin  was  conspicuous  among  those  advisers  of  the  emperor,  who 
regarded  preaching  as  so  important  for  the  fostering  of  Christian 
life,  and  the  management  of  the  preacher's  office  as  a  main  duty 
with  the  bishops.^  To  this  end,  he  exhorted  them  to  be  diligent  in 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  that  they  might  be  fitted  to  fulfil  this  obliga- 
tion as  became  them.^  In  an  admonitory  epistle  addressed  to 
the  people  of  Canterbury,^  he  says,  "  There  is  no  knowledge  of 
God  without  the  holy  scriptures  ;  and  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind, 
they  will  both  fall  into  the  ditch.  On  the  contrary,  many  wise 
men  are  the  safety  of  the  people.  Provide  for  yourselves  teachers 
of  holy  scripture,  that  there  may  be  no  want  of  the  word  of  God 
among  you  ;  that  men  capable  of  guiding  the  people  may  not  fail ; 
that  the  fountain  of  truth  may  not  become  dry  among  you."*  In 
a  letter  to  the  emperor  Charles,  he  urges,  that  not  bishops  merely, 
but  priests  and  deacons  ought  to  preach ;  and  he  besought  the 
emperor,  if  it  was  actually  the  case,  that  the  bishops  hindered 
them  from  so  doing,  and  that  the  presbyters  did  not  merely  pre- 
tend this  as  an  excuse  for  their  own  negligence,  to  take  some 
precaution  against  this  abuse.^  He  appeals  here  to  the  words  of 
the  Apocalypse  xx.  17,  "Let  him  that  is  athirst  come.  And  who- 
soever will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely."  In  which  he 
finds  the  admonition,  that  the  water  of  life  should  be  off'ered  to 
all  by  the  preaching  of  the  clergy.  And  further:  the  apostle,  1 
Cor.  xiv.  31,  says  that  all  should  prophecy,  that  is,  teach,  in 

1  The  following  is  an  example  of  bis  admouitious  to  the  bishops :  Ut  magis  ac  magis  in 
sancta  Dei  ecclesia  studiose  ac  vigilauti  cura  laborare  studeas  in  praedicatione  ac  doc- 
trina  salutari,  quatenns  pertuam  devotissimam  soUertiam  verbum  vitae  coeternae  crescat 
et  currat  et  multiplicetur  numerus  populi  Christiani  in  laudem  et  gloriam  salvatoris 
nostri  Dei.     See  Mabillon  Analector.  Tom  i.  p.  22. 

2  For  example,  ep.  193.  His  letter  of  congratulation  to  Theodulf,  archbishop  of 
Orleans,  on  his  receiving  the  pallium  from  Rome.  Sicut  regium  diadema  fulgor  gem- 
marum  ornat,  itafiducia  praedicationis  palii  ornare  debet  honorem.  In  hoc  enim  houorem 
suum  habet,  si  portitor  veritatis  praedicator  existit.  Memor  esto,  sacerdotalis,  dignitatis 
linguam  coelestis  esse  clavem  imperii  et  clarissimam  castrorum  Christi  tubam  ;  quaprop- 
ter  ne  sileas,  ne  taceas,  ne  formidesloqui;  habens  ubique  operis  tui  itinerisque  Christum 
socium  et  adjutorem.  Messis  quidem  multa  est,  operarii  autem  pauci ;  eo  instantiores 
qui  sunt,  esse  necesse  est. 

3  Ep.  ix.  To  an  English  archbishop:  lectio  scripturae  saepiiis  tuis  reperiatur  in  mani- 
bus,  ut  ex  ilia  te  saturare  et  alios  pascere  valeas. 

4  Ep.  hx. 

5  See  ep.  124.  Audio  per  ecclesias  Clnisti  quandam  consuetudinem  non  satis  lauda- 
bilem,  quam  vestra  auctoritas  facile  emeudare  potest ;  si  tamen  vera  est  opinio  et  non 
magis  falsa  excusatio,  ut  quod  facere  non  voluut  presbyteri,  suis  injioiant  episcopis. 
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order;  and  so  also  in  1  Tim.  v.  17,  "Would  that  tliey  might 
learn,"  he  adds,  "how  many,  and  what  wonderful  preachers  from 
various  classes  of  the  clergy,  had  appeared  in  the  whole  world  : 
would  that  they  might  cease  to  regard  that  as  proper  only  for 
some,  which  might,  to  the  great  gain  of  souls,  become  common  to 
many."  Why,  he  asks,  were  homilies  read  in  the  churches  by  all 
classes  of  the  clergy  '?^  It  was  a  maryellous  thing,  indeed,  that 
they  should  be  read,  but  not  explained,  so  that  they  might  be 
understood  by  all.  What  was  this  but  to  leave  the  hearers  with- 
out fruit  V 

We  see  here  how  important  it  was  in  the  eyes  of  this  excellent 
man  that  Christian  knowledge  should  be  diffused  among  the  laity, 
and  that  they  should  be  led  to  take  an  intelligent  share  in  the 
services  of  the  church.  He  was  impressed,  moreover,  with  the 
conviction  that  the  promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  not  a 
work  for  the  clergy  only  ;  but  that  it  ought  to  be  the  common 
care  of  all  Christians  ;  and  equally  far  was  he  from  supposing  that 
the  former  only  were  concerned  about  the  divine  word.  Great  was 
the  joy  which  he  expressed  when  he  found  the  laity  engaged  in 
its  study ;  and  it  was  his  most  earnest  wish  that  the  emperor 
might  have  many  servants  of  the  State  diligent  readers  of  scrip- 
ture.^ 

As  the  emperor,  following  the  advice  of  men  like  these,  urged 
the  instruction  of  the  people  especially  on  the  bishops,  the  synods 
which  were  held  during  his  reign*  directed  their  attention  parti- 
cularly to  this  subject.    The  Council  of  Mainz,  in  the  year  813,  c. 

1  The  liorailies  here  referred  to  were  those  selected  from  the  fathers,  and  which  were 
read  on  Sundays  and  festivals. 

2  Et  impleatur  Virgilianum  illud:  Dat  sinemente  sonos. 

3  In  his  ep.  124  to  Charles,  on  Matt.  xxv.  21,  Nee  enim  hoc  solis  sacerdotibus  vel 
clericis  audiendum  ibi  arbitreris,  sed  etiam  bonis  laicis,  et  bene  in  opere  Dei  laboran- 
tibus  dicendum  esse  credas ;  et  maxime  his,  qui  in  sublimioribus  positi  sunt  dignitatibus, 
quorum  conversatio  bona  et  vitee  sanciitas,  et  admonitoria  seternas  salutis  verba  suis  sub- 
jectis  praedicatio  poterit  esse.  And  in  the  same  epistle  in  reference  to  a  layman,  who  had 
proposed  a  question  on  a  passage  of  scripture  :  Vere  etvalde  gratum  habeo,  laicos  quan- 
doque  ad  evangelicas  efSoruisse  quasstiones,  dum  quendam  audivi  virum  prudentem  ali- 
quando  dicere  ;  clericorum  esse  evangelium  discere,  non  laicorum.  Tamen  iste  laicus 
quisquis  fuit,  sapiens  est'corde,  et  si  manibus  miles,  quales  vestram  auctoritatem  plurimos 
habere  decet. 

*  Gheerbald,  bishop  of  Liege,  says  of  him  in  his  pastoral  letter  to  his  people:  Excitat 
pigritiam  nostram,  ut  non  dormiamus,  et  paaedicationis  officium  unusquisque  consideret, 
Mausi  Concil.  t.  xiii.  f.  108i. 
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25,  ordained,  that  if  the  bishop  himself  was  not  at  home,  or  was 
sick,  or  otherwise  hindered,  there  should  always  be  some  one  in 
his  place  who  might  be  able  to  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the 
people  on  Sundays,  and  other  festival  days,  in  a  fit  and  intelli- 
gible manner.^  And  in  the  same  year  the  sixth  Council  of  Aries 
directed,  that  the  priests  should  preach  not  in  all  cities  only,  but 
in  all  parishes.'-^  Among  those  who  laboured  most  diligently  in 
promoting  religious  instruction,  Theodulf,  archbishop  of  Orleans, 
was  conspicuous.  The  charges  which  he  addressed  to  his  clergy 
(capitulare  ad  parochise  suae  sacerdotes)  afford  a  lively  proof  of 
his  zeal  and  wisdom  in  the  administration  of  the  pastoral  office. 
He  admonishes"^  the  ministers  under  his  charge  that  they  ought  to 
be  prepared  to  instruct  their  congregations  ;  that  he  who  under- 
stood the  Holy  Scriptures  well  should  expound  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  that  he  who  did  not  thus  understand  them,  should  state 
only  that  which  was  most  familiar  to  him  ;  that  they  all  should 
avoid  evil  and  do  good.  No  one  ought  to  attempt  to  excuse  him- 
self by  asserting  that  he  wanted  language  to  edify  others.  As 
soon  as  they  saw  one  taking  a  wrong  course,  it  was  their  duty 
instantly  to  do  what  they  might  to  bring  him  back.  When  they 
met  the  bishop  in  a  synod,  each  minister  should  be  prepared  to 
give  him  an  account  of  the  result  of  his  labours,  and  the  bishop, 
on  his  side,  should  be  ready  to  afford  them  such  support  as  they 
might  need. 

It  appears,  from  the  small  demands  which  Theodulf  could  ven- 
ture to  make  upon  his  clergy,  how  little  the  generality  of  them 
were  qualified  for  the  profitable  fulfilment  of  their  duties  by  culti- 
vation or  the  knowledge  of  scripture.  And  this  is  further  shewn 
by  a  comparison  of  what  has  been  here  related  with  what  was  re- 
quired by  various  synods  ;  as,  for  example,  ^vhen  provision  is  made 
for  the  case  in  which  the  priests  might  not  understand  the  Latin 
of  the  Liturgy,  and  could  only  say  it  by  rote.  In  reference  to 
this,  the  Synod  of  Cloveshove  directed,  by  its  tenth  canon,  that 
the  priests  should  be  made  to  translate  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  customary  formularies  employed  in  the  service  of 

1  Qui  verbura  Dei  praedicet,  juxta  quod  intelligere  valgus  possit. 

2  C.  10,  Ut  lion  solum  in  civitatibus,  sed  etiam  in  omnibus  parochiis  presbyteri  ad 
populum  verbum  faciaiit. 

3  C.  28,  Ilarduin.  Concil.  t.  iii.  f.  918. 
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baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and 
should  be  able  to  explain  them  in  the  same,  and  seek  to  under- 
stand the  spiritual  sense  of  that  which  they  performed,  so  as  not 
to  be  like  dumb  and  senseless  tools. "^ 

Nothing  more,  therefore,  could  be  effectually  accomplished  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  till  something  had  been 
done  for  the  improvement  of  the  clergy  themselves.     This  object 
was  greatly  aided,  as  well  by  the  schools  instituted  by  the  bishops 
and  parochial  clergy,  as  by  those  established  in  the  monasteries. 
The  plan  thus  commenced  was  zealously  promoted  in  the  age  of 
Charles  the  Great.     The  second  Council  of  Chalons,  in  the  year 
813,  directed  by  its  third  canon  that  the  bishops  should  found 
schools,  in  which  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  sciences  ge- 
nerally, and  in  the  exposition  of  scripture,  and  in  which  those 
should  be  formed  to  whom  the  Lord  might  be  able  to  say,  "  Ye 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth."^    But,  at  first,  there  was  a  great  want 
of  clergymen  capable  of  undertaking  the  work  of  instructing  the 
people,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  synods.     To  assist  those 
who  were  unable  to  compose  their  own  sermons,  provision  had 
been  already  made  by  selections  from  the  discourses  of  the  Fa- 
thers, and  which  it  was  permitted  the  clergy  to  read  in  their 
churches.     But  these  selections  (Homiliaria)  having  been  greatly 
corrupted  through  the  ignorance  of  the  age,  the  emperor  Charles 
directed  an  improved  collection  to  be  made  by  one  of  his  clergy, 
Paul  Warnefrid,  or  Paulus  Diaconus,  of  the  abbey  of  Montecas- 
sino.     He  himself  stated,  in  a  preface,  that  this  new  book  was  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  churches,  and  he  exhorted  the  clergy, 
citing  his  own  example  to  encourage  them  to  the  diligent  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  appealing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  provide  himself  by  his  own  labour  with  a  correct 
copy  of  the  Bible. ^    The  sermons  preached  on  Sundays  and  festi- 

1  Ne  vel  in  ipsis  intercessioiiibus,  quibus  pro  populi  delictis  Deura  exorare  poscuntur, 
vel  ministerii  sui  oflBciis  inveniautur  quasi  muti  et  iguavi,  si  non  intelligant  nee  verbo- 
rum  suorum  sensum  uec  sacramenta,  quibus  per  eos  alii  ad  aeternam  proficiunt  salutem. 

2  Et  qui  condimentum  plebibus  esse  valeant  et  quorum  doctrina  non  solum  diversis 
liaeresibus,  verum  etiam  antichristi  monitis  et  ipsi  anticbristo  resistatur. 

3  Ad  peruoscenda  sacrorum  librorum  studia  nostro  etiam  quos  possumus  invitamus 
exemplo.  Inter  quse  jampridem  universos  veteris  ac  uovi  testamentilibros  librariorum 
imperitia  depravatos  Deo  uos  in  omnibus  adjuvante  examussim  correximus.  See  Ma- 
billou  Analec.  t.  i.  p.  26. 
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vals  being  collected  by  means  of  this  Homilarium,  and  properly- 
arranged,  and  that  order  of  biblical  texts  being  observed  which 
had  been  gradually  formed  in  the  Roman  church,  from  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  that  order  became  more  generally  received, 
and  tended  to  produce  in  this  respect  a  greater  degree  of  unifor- 
mity. It  was  also,  no  doubt,  intended  that  this  collection  of  ser- 
mons, which,  while  it  aided  the  activity  of  some,  encouraged  the 
slothfulness  of  others,  should  be  translated  into  the  different  lan- 
guages of  the  Christian  world,  a  design  especially  intimated  by 
the  decrees  of  several  councils.^ 

We  have  seen,  from  what  has  been  stated  above,  that  there 
was  certainly  no  intention,  in  the  Carlovingian  era,  to  banish  the 
language  of  the  country  from  the  services  of  the  French  church. 
There  is  evidence  to  shew,  on  the  contrary,  that  efforts  were  made 
to  promote  its  culture.  But  it  had  incidentally  happened,  that 
the  Latin  language  had  long  become  the  prevailing  language  of 
liturgies.  In  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  Roman  church,  the 
Roman  language  was  commonly  understood  and  used  ;  and,  in  this 
case,  there  was  no  necessity  for  translating  the  Bible,  the  church 
hymns,  or  the  liturgical  forms,  into  the  old  popular  dialects,  which, 
through  the  general  use  of  Latin,  had  fallen  into  neglect.  But 
where  the  people  of  German  origin  had  settled  themselves  in 
Roman  provinces,  and  amid  the  seats  of  Roman  civilization,  there 
the  Roman  language  continued  to  be  the  language  of  education, 
of  the  courts  of  law,  and  of  the  church,  and  it  was  only  by  degrees 
that  a  peculiar  dialect  was  created,  by  the  combination  of  Latin 
with  the  modern  forms  of  speech.  The  missionaries  who  proceeded 
from  the  Romish  church  followed  also  the  old  custom,  and  could 
not  persuade  themselves  to  adopt  the  rude  language  of  the  people 
to  whom  they  brought  the  gospel,  either  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing the  divine  word,  or  for  prayer;  till  gradually  the  practice  of 
the  clergy  led  to  the  theory,  that  the  Roman  language  was  pre- 
eminently the  language  of  the  church.  The  desire  to  effect  a 
union  with  Rome,  which  so  generally  prevailed,  must  have  tended 
to  promote  a  corresponding  feeling  in   favour  of  liturgies  in  the 

1  As,  for  example,  in  the  I5tb  canon  of  tlie  second  Council  of  Rheinis,  held  in  8i3, 
Ut  episcopi  sermones  et  homilias  S.  Patrum,  prout  omues  intelligere  possint,  secundum 
jivoprietntem  linguaa  praedicare  studeant;  and  the  third  Council  of  Tours,  held  the  same 
year,  orders,  c,  17,  Ut  easdcm  homilias  quisque  aperte  transferre  studeat  in  rusticam  Eo- 
mauam  linguam,  aut  Tlieotiscam,  quo  facilius  cuncti  possint  intelligere,  quae  dicuntur. 

L  2 
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Eoman  laiio-iiasre,  and  according  to  the  Roman  form.     Here  there 
must  have  been  a  mutual  reaction.     King  Pepin  doubtless  found 
a  Latin  psalmody  in  the  Frankish  church,  as  derived  from  the 
old  Grallic  church.  But  this  was  originally  different  to  the  Eomish 
system.     The  latter  had  been  vastly  improved  since  the  time  of 
Gregory  the    Great,  who  had  laboured  very  anxiously  to  reform 
church  singing,  while  that  of  the  Frankish  church  had  become 
more  and  more  corrupt  through  the  long  intervening  period  of 
barbarism.     Hence,  it  was  Pepin's  wish  to  refine  it  according  to 
the  pattern  furnished  by  Home.     He  desired  to  replace  the  rude 
habits  of  the  Franks  by  the  culture  of  the  Romans,  and  following 
the  course  indicated  by  Boniface,  to  bring  the  churches  of  the  two 
people  into  close  agreement.^    In  this  respect,  he  was  especially 
supported  by  that  diligent  promoter  of  ecclesiastical  power  and 
discipline,  Chrodegang,  bishop  of  Metz.^    But  partly  through  the 
peculiarity  of  the  French  pronunciation,  and  partly  through  the 
impossibility  of  wholly  suppressing  the  old  Gallic  form  of  church- 
singing  established  by  Pepin,  the  Romish  system  soon  became 
modified ;  and  Charlemagne,  when  present  at  the  celebration  of 
the  great  festivals  at  Rome,  could  not  help  remarking  the  vast 
difference  between  the  Frankish-Gallican  mode  of  singing,  and 
the  Gregorian-Roman  chant.    This  observation  inspired  him  with 
a  fresh  desire  to  assimilate  the  former  to  the  refined  example  of 
the  Roman  church.^  His  friend,  Pope  Hadrian,  in  order  to  further 
his  wishes,  gave  him  the  two  most  skilful  of  his  singers,  Theo- 

1  Tn  the  capitulary  of  the  emperor  Charles,  for  the  year  789,  pnblishecl  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  it  is  said  of  Pepin,  c.  78,  Gallicanum  cantnm  tiilit  ob  uiianimitatem  apostolicae 
sedis  et  ecclesiae  pacificam  coucordiam;  and  in  the  preface  to  the  Homiliarium :  totas 
Galliarum  ecclesias  suo  studio  Romanse  traditionis  cantibus  decoravit. 

2  Paul  Warnefrid,  or  Paulus  Diaconus,  says,  in  the  Gestis  Episcoporum  Mettensium 
of  bishop  Chrodegang  :  Ipsum  clerum  abundanter  lege  divina  Komanaque  imbutum 
cantilena  morera  atque  ordinem  Romanae  ecclesioe  servare  praecepit,  quod  usque  ad  id 
tempus  in  Metteusi  ecclesia  factum  minime  fiiit.  Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica,  ed 
Pertz.,  t.  ii.,  f.  268. 

3  In  the  "  Annales  Einhardi,"  in  a  supplement  to  the  year  786,  it  is  related,  that  dur- 
ing the  celebration  of  Easter  in  Rome,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Roman  singers,  and 
those  brought  from  France  by  the  emperor,  whom  the  former  designated  rusticos  et 
indoctos  velut  bruta  animalia.  The  emperor  settled  the  quarrel  by  telling  the  disputants 
that  it  was  far  more  proper  to  go  back  to  the  fountain,  than  to  follow  afar  off  the  streams 
derived  therefrom.  Revertimini  vos  ad  fontem  S.  Gregorii  quid  manifeste  corrupistis 
cantilenam  ecclesiasticam.  The  anecdotes  related  by  the  monk  of  St  G alien,  in  his  pe- 
culiar style,  are  not  so  credible. 
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dorus  and  Benedictus,  and  made  him  a  present  also  of  the  Roman 
Antiphonarii/  Two  singing  schools  were  established,  the  one  at 
Soissons,  the  other,  and  the  most  celebrated,  at  Metz ;  and  by 
the  means  thus  employed,  the  entire  system  of  church  music  in 
France  was  modelled  according  to  that  of  Kome.^ 

Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Great,  the  use  of  the  Latin 
language  in  the  services  of  the  French  church  became  firmly  esta- 
blished, not  as  formally  introduced,  but  as  naturally  resulting 
from  the  close  union  of  the  two  churches.  The  notion,  however, 
that  certain  languages  only  were  proper  for  religion,  was  expressly 
opposed.  "  Let  no  one  suppose,  that  he  may  pray  to  God  in  three 
languages  only  :  God  may  be  worshipped  in  any  language,  and  he 
who  prays  aright  will  always  be  heard."^  The  missionaries,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Ulfilas,  had  given  the  people  the  Bible  in  their 
own  language,  and  had  employed  it  in  the  service  of  the  church. 
Much  was  done  thereby  for  promoting  the  worship  of  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  But  this  .was  greatly  hindered  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  unknown  language.  The  devotion  of  the  people  was 
carried  on  mechanically,  or  with  ill-defined  feelings,  and  a  ready 
hold  was  thus  afforded  for  superstition. 

It  required  especial  caution  to  resist  effectually  the  manifold 
arts  of  heathenism,  still  prevalent  among  the  barbarians,  as  the 

1  In  the  passage  referred  to  it  is  said:  Correcti  sunt  ergo  antipbonarii  Francorum, 
quos  unusquisque  pro  arbitrio  suo  vitiaverat,  addens  vel  minuens,  et  omnes  Franciae 
cautores  didicerunt  notam  Eomanam,  quam  nunc  vocant  notara  Franciseam ;  excepto 
quod  tremulas  vel  vinnulas  (b.  e.  lenes  et  molles)  sive  collisibiles  et  secabiles  voces  in 
cautu  uon  poterant  pevfecte  exprimere  Frauci,  naturali  voce  barbarica  frangentes  in 
gutture  voces  potius  quam  exprimentes. 

2  Tbe  use  of  tbe  organ  also,  the  first  musical  instrument  employed  in  tbe  cburcb, 
began  in  that  of  France.  A  present  made  by  tbe  emperor  Constantinus  Copronymus  to 
king  Pepin  gave  occasion  to  this.  Annal.  Einbard.  an.  757.  Hence  tbe  Grecian 
name,  organum.  But  tbat  wbicb  is  said  in  these  annals,  1.  c.  an.  786,  seems  to  imply, 
that  tbe  art  of  playing  tbe  organ,  and  using  it  in  tbe  church  service,  commenced  in  tbe 
Roman  Cburcb.  Similiter  erudierunt  Eomani  cantores  supradicti  (see  above)  canton  s 
Fraucorum,  in  arte  organandi.  And  if  this  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  its  being  state^l, 
tbat  a  century  later,  Pope  John  VIII.  desired  a  good  organ,  and  skilful  organist  to  be 
sent  him  from  the  church  at  Freysingen,  (see  Baluz.  Miscellan.  t.  v.),  we  must  sup- 
pose that  tbe  Frankish  church  subsequently  excelled  that  of  Rome  in  this  art,  which 
might  be  accoujited  for  by  tbe  decline  of  tbe  latter  in  the  following  age. 

3  In  tbe  capitulary  published  at  Frankfurt  on  tbe  Main,  in  796,  c.  50,  it  is  said:  Ut 
nullus  credat,  quod  nonnisi  in  tribus  linguis  Deus  orandus  sit;  quia  in  omni  lingua 
Dens  adoratnr,  et  homo  exauditur,  si  justa  petiorit. 
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use  of  amulets  for  healing  the  sick,  or  averting  danger.^  But  it 
required  no  less  care  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  old  superstition 
in  the  form  of  Christianity,  the  imperfect  idea  of  which  greatly 
facilitated  such  an  evil.  Thus,  for  example,  the  custom  had 
arisen  of  not  looking  for  the  way  of  eternal  salvation  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  but  of  consulting  them  as  an  oracle  capable  of  reveal- 
ing what  was  next  to  happen,  in  important  earthly  junctures. 
When  a  man,  therefore,  was  about  to  undertake  any  particular  or 
dangerous  business,  he  would  open  the  Bible  ;  and  the  first  pas- 
sage which  met  his  eye  was  regarded  as  an  oracular  answer  to  his 
inquiry.  The  same  application  was  at  other  times  made  of  the 
first  words  which  might  be  sung  or  read  on  a  person's  entering 
the  church.^  It  was  an  especially  favourite  custom  to  lay  various 
books  of  scripture  on  the  tombs  of  the  saints,  particularly  in  the 
famous  church  of  St  Martin  at  Tours  ;  and  after  fasting  and  prayer? 
to  open  the  books,  with  the  assurance  that  the  passages  first  oc- 
curring were  the  oracular  answers  of  the  saints,  sortes  sanctorum.^ 
Whatever  appearance  of  Christian  feeling  these  practices  might 
wear,  the  voice  of  the  church,  in  its  synods,  from  the  first,  was 
decidedly  against  them.  The  first  Council  of  Orleans,*  in  the  year 
511,  directed,  that  the  clergy  and  monks  who  suffered  the  use  of 
such  oracles,  and  those  who  believed  in  them,  should  be  excluded 
from  church  communion  ;^  and  this  order  was  repeated  by  the 
Council  of  Auxerre,  in  the  year  578.^  But  particular  laws  would 
not  suffice  to  root  out  a  superstition  interwoven  with  the  very 
principles  of  religious  feeling ;  and  the  emperor  Charles  was  ac- 

1  Against  this  the  Council  of  Auxerre  (Antissiodorense),  in|tlie  year,  578,  c.  4,  orders: 
Quaecunque  homo  facere  vult,  omnia  in  nomine  Domini  faciat.  In  a  capitulary  of  tbe  em- 
peror  Charles,  an.  814,  c,  10,  we  read :  Ut  inquirantur  sortilegi  et  aruspices  et  qui  menses 
et  tempora  observant;  et  qui  omnia  observant  et  ita  phylacteria  circa  collum  portant 
nescimus  quibus  verbis  scriptis  ;  and  in  the  third  capitulary  of  the  year  789,  c.  18  :  Ne 
chartas  per  perticas  appendant  propter  grandinem. 

2  When  Chlodwig  proposed  to  make  war  on  the  West-Goths  in  Gaul,  he  prayed  God  to 
reveal  to  him,  when  he  entered  St  Martin's  church,  the  happy  issue  of  the  expedition  ; 
and  as  the  words  of  PsaJm  xviii.  40,  41,  were  sung,  he  considered  this  as  a  sure  oracle, 
promising  him  success.  The  victory  which  he  gained  strengthened  him  in  this  con- 
viction.   Gregor.  Turonens.  Hist.  1,  ii.  c.  37. 

3  See  an  example  in  Gregor.  Tnron.  1.  v.  c.  14. 
*  Aurelianensei. 

5  C.  30.  Sortes,  quas  mentiuntur  esse  sanctorum. 

6  C.4. 
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cordingly  obliged  to  issue  a  new  edict  against  the  obnoxious 
practices.^ 

Another  species  of  ordeal,  employed  in  judicial  examinations, 
was  still  more  intimately  connected  with  the  manners  and  modes 
of  thinking  common  to  these  people.  We  find  in  nations  occupy- 
ing other  zones  ;  among  tribes  of  Grerman  origin  ;  in  China,  Japan,2 
and  in  the  East  Indies  ;^  and  among  the  ancient  Greeks,'^  the  pre- 
vailing belief,  that  nature  reveals  herself,  in  doubtful  cases,  as  the 
judge  between  right  and  wrong.  This  belief  rests  on  the  convic- 
tion of  a  moral  government  of  the  world,  to  which  nature  minis- 
ters ;  and  the  more  unskilful  and  unpractised  the  understanding 
may  be  in  bringing  the  truth  to  light,  the  more  inclined  have  men 
been  to  appeal  for  aid  to  a  divine  ordeal.  Thus  it  was  especially 
the  practice  among  these  people  of  German  descent,  to  look  for 
the  manifestation  of  innocence  or  guilt  in  the  issue  of  a  single 
combat ;  from  the  working  of  the  elements ;  from  fire  and  water. 
In  the  form  in  which  the  Theocratic  principle  which  Christianity 
introduced,  was  regarded  by  these  people,  it  was  easy  to  find  an 
argument  in  support  of  such  ordeals.  But  when  King  Gundobad 
introduced  them  into  the  Burgundian  legislation,  Avitus,  bishop 
of  Vienne,  severely  reprobated  the  proceeding.^  The  king  replied 
that  in  war  an  ordeal  decided  between  the  contending  people,  and 
gave  victory  on  the  side  of  right.  Avitus  answered,  that  if  rulers 
and  their  subjects  regarded  the  judgment  of  God,  they  would  read 
with  awe  the  words  of  the  68th  Psalm,  verse  30,  "  He  scattereth 
the  people  that  delight  in  war,"  and  they  would  act  according  to 
what  is  written  in  Bomans  xii.  19,  "  Vengeance  is  mine  ;  I  will 
repay,  saith  the  Lord."  Could  not  divine  justice  decide  without 
spears  and  swords  ?  Was  it  not  often  the  case  that  man  conquered 
in  war  by  overpowering  force  or  cunning,  though  his  cause  was 
wrong  ?  But  such  voices  were  raised  in  vain  against  the  old  cus- 
toms and  natural  temper  of  the  people.  Trial  by  ordeal  ;vas 
adopted  as  part  of  the  ordinary  judicial  proceedings  of  the  coun- 

1  In  tlie  third  capitulary  of  the  year  789,  c,  4 :    Ut  uullus  in  psalterio  vel  in  evangelio 
vel  in  aliis  rebus  sortire  proesumat. 

2  Kampfer.  Amoenitates  Exoticae. 

3  Compare  among  others,  RosenuiUUer's  Altes  und  Neues  Morgenlaud.  B.ii.,  s.  226. 

4  Sophocles :  Antigone. 

5  The  words  of  Avitus,  in  the  Book  of  Agobard  of  Lyons:  Advcrsus  Legem  Gun- 
dobadi. 
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try  ;  and  even  the  emperor  Charles,  who  zealously  opposed  cor- 
responding superstitions,  yielded,  in  this  instance,  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  and  approved  the  appeal  to  ordeals.^ 

It  was  another  characteristic  of  the  period,  that  men  were  ge- 
nerally disposed  to  seek  for  justification  in  outward  works  ;  in 
bestowing  presents  on  churches,  especially  those  which  were  con- 
secrated to  the  memory  of  the  saints  ;  in  enriching  them  with 
splendid  ornaments  ;  and  in  almsgiving ;  and  thus  to  lessen  the 
demand  of  Christianity  for  an  entire  change  of  mind.  But  a  reac- 
tion to  this  error,  so  calculated  to  promote  security  in  sin,  was 
not  wholly  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  spirit.  Thus  the 
emperor  Charles,  in  a  capitulary  addressed  to  the  bishops  and 
abbots,  in  the  year  811,^  says,  that  care  ought  to  be  taken,  while 
so  much  anxiety  was  shewn  about  the  building  of  beautiful 
churches,  not  to  neglect  that  true  ornament  of  the  church  which 
consists  in  virtuous  manners.  The  desire  to  build  churches  per- 
tained rather  to  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament :  the  improvement 
of  morals  belonged  peculiarly  to  the  New.^ 

Theodulf  of  Orleans  says  in  his  admonitions  to  his  clergy  :  It  is 
indeed  the  duty  of  Christians  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the 
naked,  to  visit  the  sick  and  the  captive,  and  to  afford  hospitality 
to  the  stranger  (Matt,  xxv.)  ;  but  all  this  will  avail  almost  nothing 
towards  the  attainment  of  eternal  life,  if.  other  good  works  being 
neglected,  men  will  yield  themselves  to  pride,  revelry,  and  the 
corresponding  sins.  The  clergy,  he  added,  must  remind  their 
hearers  that  true  charity  could  only  be  proved  by  this,  that  he 
who  pretended  thereto  loved  God  more  than  himself,  and  his  neigh- 
bour as  himself:  that  he  acted  not  towards  others  in  a  way  in 
which  he  would  not  have  them  act  towards  himself;  for  that  they 
greatly  erred,  who  supposed  charity  to  consist  in  merely  bestow- 
ing meat  and  drink,  and  other  outward  gifts,  whereas  the  Apostle 

a 

1  In  a  law  passed  in  the  year  809  :  Ut  omnes  judicio  Dei  credaiit  absque  dubitatioue. 

Baluz.  Capitular,  t.  i,  f.  466.  The  proof  of  innocence  in  relation  to  a  murder  in  the  ca- 
pitulary an.  803.  ad  novem  vomeres  ignitos  judicio  Dei  exumiuandus  accedat.  1.  c.  f.  389. 
That  a  vassal  of  the  bishop  submitted  himself  to  the  trial  by  ordeal,  in  order  to  prove  his 
innocence  of  the  charge  of  high  treason,  see  capitular,  an.  791 1.  c.  f.  265. 

2  Mansi  t.  xiii.  f.  1073. 

S  Quamvis  bonum  sit,  ut  ecclesiae  pulchra  sint  aedificia,  preeferendus  tamen  est  ajdi- 
ficiis  bonorum  morura  ornatus  et  culmen,  quia,  in  quantum  nobis  videtur,  structio  basi- 
licarum  veteris  legis  quandam  trahit  consuetudinem,  morum  autem  emeudatio  proprie  ad 
novum  Testanipufuin  et  Chriptianam  pertinet  disciplinam. 
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says,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink."     All  this 
is  then  only  good  when  it  proceeds  from  love. 

The  second  Council  of  Chalons/  held  in  813,  pronounces  against 
the  false  trust  placed  in  the  opus  operatum  of  pilgrimages  to 
Rome,  and  to  the  church  of  St  Martin  at  Tours,  "There  are  cler- 
gymen who  lead  an  idle  life,  and  trust  thereby  to  be  purified  from 
sin,  and  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  calling  ;  and  there  are  laymen 
who  believe  that  they  may  sin,  or  have  sinned,  with  impunity,  be- 
cause they  undertake  such  pilgrimages  ;  there  are  great  men  who, 
under  this  pretext,  practise  the  grossest  extortion  among  their 
people  ;  and  there  are  poor  men  who  employ  the  same  excuse  to 
render  begging  a  more  profitable  employment.  Such  are  those  who 
wander  round  about,  and  falsely  declare  that  they  are  on  a  pilgri- 
mage ;  while  there  are  others  whose  folly  is  so  great,  that  they  be- 
lieve that  they  become  purified  from  their  sins  by  the  mere  sight 
of  holy  places,  forgetting  the  words  of  St  Jerome,  who  says,  that 
there  is  nothing  meritorious  in  seeing  Jerusalem,  but  in  leading 
a  good  life  there."  The  only  kind  of  pilgrimages  here  spoken  of 
as  worthy  of  any  praise,  are  those  which  have  been  undertaken 
with  true  devotion,  and  with  the  earnest  desire  of  improving 
thereby  the  entire  life.^  Thus  Alcuin  wrote  to  a  nun,  who  la- 
mented that  she  had  not  been  able  to  complete  a  pilgrimage  upon 
which  she  had  set  out.  "  This  disappointment  cannot  harm  you 
much.  God  has  provided  some  better  thing  for  you  ;  only  what 
you  intended  to  employ  upon  so  long  a  journey,  you  should  now 
expend  in  assisting  the  poor."^ 

Theodulf  of  Orleans  also  dictated  one  of  his  little  poems 
against  the  excessive  passion  for  pilgrimages  to  Eome  ;  and  he 
says,  that  a  pious  life  only  could  carry  a  man  to  heaven,  whether 
he  lived  in  Rome  or  in  any  other  place. '^ 

The  excessive  veneration  paid  to  the  saints,  and  the  worship  of 

1  C.45. 

2  Qui  vero  peccata  sua  sacerdotibus,  in  quorum  sunt  parochiis,  confessi  sunt,  et  nb  bis 
Rgendae  poenitentiae  consilium  acceperunt;  si  orationibus  insistei?do,  eleeraosynas  lar- 
giendo,  vitam  emendando,  mores  componendo.apostolorum  liminavel  quorumlibet  sanc- 
torum invisere  desiderant,  liorum  est  devotio  modis  omnibus  coUaudanda. 

■^  See  ep,  cxlvii. 

4  Non  tantum  issojuvat  Romnm.bcno  vivero  quantum; 
Vel  Roinae,  vel  ubi  vita  agitur  hominis: 
Non  via  cr«do  pedum  ;  sed  morum  ducit  ad  astra  : 
Quidquid  ubique  jferis,  spoctat  ab  arce  Dcus. 
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Mary,  of  the  origin  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the  history  of  the 
preceding  age,  afforded,  through  the  deification  of  humanity,  in  an 
isolated  form,  the  best  support  that  could  be  had  for  those  modes 
of  heathen  thought  which  resisted  the  power  of  Christianity.  It 
is  true  the  worship  of  saints,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  was  limited  by  its  connection  with  the  spiritual  feeling  of 
the  believer,  and  by  the  reverence  entertained  for  God.  His  grace 
was  honoured  in  the  saints  as  his  instruments  only ;  and  the  in- 
tercession of  the  perfectly  redeemed  alone  was  to  be  sought  for  by 
the  worshipper.  But  in  ordinary  life,  particular  saints  became  a 
sort  of  tutelary  deities,  to  whom  men  might  appeal  in  all  dangers 
and  sicknesses,  and  in  their  most  important  undertakings  ;  and 
thus  the  relation  of  the  entire  self-consciousness  to  the  manifes- 
tation of  God  in  Christ,  the  consciousness  of  communion  with 
God,  effected  for  every  believer  through  Jesus,  was  greatly  injured. 
The  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  redemption,  morally  and  religiously 
regarded,  being  no  longer  the  key-note  of  the  inner  life,  men  em- 
ployed themselves  rather  in  seeking  deliverance  from  temporal 
evils  by  praying  to  the  saints,  than  in  striving  after  deliverance 
from  sin,  and  the  wants  of  their  inner  being.  In  both  respects, 
.that  is,  in  the  deification  of  what  is  human,  and  in  the  sensual 
notion  of  religious  necessity,  the  heathen  element  exhibited  its 
power.  Gregory  of  Tours  thanks  God  that  he  had  given  man- 
kind such  a  physician  as  St  Martin,  and  employs  expressions 
which  would  become  a  Christian,  showing  his  gratitude  for  the 
appearance  of  a  Redeemer,  or  a  heathen  for  that  of  an  ^sculapius.^ 
He  appeals  to  the  fact,  that  the  touching  of  his  grave  had  stopped 
a  bloody  flux  ;  enabled  the  lame  to  walk  ;  given  sight  to  the  blind  ; 
and  even  cured  the  sorrows  of  the  heart.  He  even  himself  had 
recourse  to  the  grave  of  St  Martin  in  all  his  bodily  ailments,  hold- 
ing the  afilicted  part  close  to  the  tomb,  or  to  the  curtains  by 
which  it  was  surrounded.  True  it  is,  that  for  the  success  of 
this  application,  the  honest  devotion  of  a  penitent  mind  was 
required;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  sensible  impression  made  by 

1  Thus  he  says  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  of  the  Miracles  of  Martin :  Gratias 
agimus  omnipotenti  Deo,  qui  nobis  talem  medicum  tribuere  dignatus  est;  qui  infirmi- 
tutes  nostras  purgaret,  vulnera  dilueret,  ac  salubria  medicamenta  confen-et. 

2  Si  ad  ejus  beatum  tumulum  humilietur  animus  et  oratio  sublimetur ;  si  defluant 
lacrimae  et  compunctio  vera  succedat;  si  ab  imo  corde  emittautur  suspiria,  invenit  plo- 
ratus  laetitiam,  culpa  veniam,  dolor  pectoris  perveuit  ad  medelam. 
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tlie  place,  with  Avhicli,  through  what  they  had  heard  in  childhood, 
men  of  those  times  united  so  many  solemn  recollections,  may  have 
tended  to  produce  a  wholesome  agitation  of  feeling.  Hence  we 
may  understand  how  the  vicious  were  here  brought  to  reflection  ; 
how  their  conscience  was  awakened  by  the  sudden  anguish  which 
followed  some  terrifying  vision  ;  and  how,  by  the  startling  reaction 
on  their  nervous  system,  they  were  sometimes  thrown  into  sick- 
ness. But  we  see  also  that  in  many  cases,  the  manner  in  which 
Martin  was  addressed  and  worshipped,  was  altogether  like  the 
worship  paid  by  the  heathen  to  their  idols.  The  language  em- 
ployed was  of  this  kind,  "  If  you  do  not  grant  what  we  ask,  we 
will  light  no  more  tapers  at  your  tomb  ;  we  will  show  you  no  more 
reverence."^  The  things  which  were  brought  out  of  the  tomb 
were  also  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  heathen  amulets.^  It 
was  easy  for  the  popular  mind,  when  thus  disposed,^  to  be  deceived 
by  the  supposed  virtue  of  relics,*  or  to  be  induced  to  render  hom- 
age to  those  as  saints-,  after  death,  who  during  their  lives  were 
utterly  unworthy  of  respect.  To  check  such  errors,  the  emperor 
Charles  directed  by  the  capitulary,^  published  at  Frankfurt  in  the 
year  794,  that  no  new  saints  should  be  worshipped,  and  that  no 
chapels,  erected  on  the  highway,  should  be  dedicated  to  their 
memory ;  but  that  this  honour  should  be  confined  to  those  who 

1  See  Gregor.  Turon.  de  Miraculis  Martini.  1.  iii.  c.  8. 

2  When  Gregory  of  Tours  saw  one  of  his  vineyards  year  after  year  laid  waste  by  bail- 
storms,  be  fixed  on  one  of  the  bigbest  trees  a  piece  of  wax,  wbicb  bad  been  taken  from 
near  the  gi-ave,  and  tbe  place  was  no  longer  injured  by  tbe  storm.  De  Miraculis  Martini. 
Oil  was  used  as  an  amulet  against  tbe  murrain  in  cattle.    lb.  1.  iii  c.  18. 

3  A  monk  wbo  bad  already  acquired  in  bis  lifetime  the  reputation  of  a  worker  of 
miracles,  wished,  on  that  account,  not  to  be  buried  in  his  convent,  because  he  foresaw 
that  after  liis  death  great  crowds  of  people  would  assemble  about  his  grave  to  seek  tbe 
cure  of  their  disorders.  Greg.  Turon.  Vitae  Pat.  c.  i.  Vain  bishops  also,  it  seems,  were 
anxious  for  tbe  honour  of  having  miracles  wrought  in  their  name.  The  monk  of  St 
Gallen  relates  a  characteristic  anecdote  illustrative  of  this  circumstance.  A  man  wbo 
could  not  gain  tbe  favour  of  bis  bishop  and  landlord,  at  length  hit  upon  this  happy  expe- 
dient. Having  unexpectedly  caught  a  fox,  he  cai-ried  it  to  the  bishop,  Eecho,  as  a  jiresent. 
When  tbe  bishop  expressed  bis  wonder  how  he  could  have  so  caught  the  fox,  he  replied, 
that  when  tbe  fox  was  running  at  full  speed,  he  called  to  him :  In  tbe  name  of  my  lord, 
Recho,  stop,  and  move  not ;  and  tbe  fox  stood  still  till  he  took  him  prisoner.  Tbe  bishop 
was  enraptured  at  finding  his  holiness  made  so  manifest,  and  tbe  man  bad  won  his 
favour  for  ever.  Should  this  anecdote  not  be  true,  it  is  still  doubtless  a  characteristic 
satire  derived  from  tbe  times  to  wbicb  it  refers. 

4  See  Gregor.  Turon.  Ilist.  1.  ix.  e.  0. 

5  C.  40. 

3  \ 
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had  been  particularly  designated  thereto  on  account  of  their  suf- 
ferings for  the  gospel  or  the  holiness  of  their  lives. 

The  number  of  festivals,  as  shown  by  the  Council  of  Maynz  in 
813/  had  continued  to  increase  in  the  Western  church,  from  the 
early  times,  when  a  few  great  holidays  only  were  observed,  to  the 
end  of  this  period.  In  the  first  place,  were  the  two  Marian  fes- 
tivals. As  the  observance  of  Christmas  naturally  led  to  the 
celebration  of  other  days,  which  had  reference  to  the  childhood 
of  Christ,  this  gave  rise  to  the  festival  of  his  presentation  in  the 
temple,  called  in  the  Greek  church,  because  Simeon  and  Anna 
had  recognized  him  as  the  Messiah,  the  eGprrj  virairavrri<;  (rov 
fcvplov.)  But  in  the  Western  church,  the  reverence  entertained 
for  Mary  led  to  the  institution  of  a  festival  in  her  especial  honour, 
called  by  the  Council  of  Maynz,  "  Festum  purificationis  Mariae." 
The  comparison  between  Christ  and  Mary  gradually  induced  men 
to  suppose  that  both  at  her  entrance  into  earthly  existence,  and 
at  her  departure  from  the  world,  some  corresponding  wonder  must 
have  taken  place.  The  silence  of  the  evangelists  on  the  subject 
of  her  death  favoured  this  supposition.^  Hence  the  feast  of  the 
assumption.  Then  the  octaves  of  the  nativity  were  observed  as 
the  feast  of  the  circumcision,  and  as  answerable  to  the  heathen 
festival  of  the  new  year.  Afterwards  came  the  feast  of  St  Michael. 
The  Apocalypse  had  given  occasion  to  many  imaginative  specula- 
tions respecting  that  angel ;  and  numerous  were  the  accounts  of 
his  appearances.  On  one  of  these,  said  to  have  taken  place  in  a 
Eoman  church,  at  the  time  of  its  consecration,  was  founded  the 
argument  for  instituting  the  "  Dedicatio  Sancti  Michaelis."  The 
feast  was  thus  named  by  the  Council  of  Maynz  ;  and  the  idea 
which  gave  it  birth  was  that  of  the  communion  of  the  faithful  upon 
earth  with  the  perfected  spirits  of  the  world  above  ;  the  memorial 
of  the  church  triumphant. 

To  the  fifth  century  may  be  traced  the  twofold  commemoration 
of  the  martyrdoms  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  nativity  of  John 
the  Baptist ;  the  only  nativity  besides  that  of  our  Lord  celebrated 


1  C.35. 

2  The  legend  was  at  last  exhibited  in  its  perfect  form  in  the  work  of  Gregory  of  Tours. 
De  Gloria  Martyrum,  1.  i.  c.  4.  When  she  was  at  the  point  of  death,  all  the  apostles 
assembled  and  watched  with  her.  Then  Christ  appeared  with  his  angels,  and  committed 
her  soul  to  the  archangel  Michael ;  but  her  body  was  carried  away  in  a  cloud. 
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in  the  church,  but  allowed  on  account  of  its  especial  connection 
with  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.     Then  followed  the  natales  of  An- 
drew Eemigius  (of  Rheims)  and  Martinus  ;  and  the  festivals  to  be 
kept  in  particular  parishes  in  honour  of  saints  buried  there,  or 
commemorating  the  consecration  of  churches.     Another  festival 
also  had  its  origin  about  the  same  time.     It  is  not  mentioned  by 
the  council ;  but  it  subsequently  became  generally  observed.     A 
festival  was  early  kept  in  the  Grreek  church  in  honour  of  all  the 
saints ;  and  formed  very  usefully  the  octaves  of  Whitsunday,  in 
so  far  as  the  union  of  the  saints  represents  the  union  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Holy  Ghost.     But  in  the  Western  the  institution  of 
such  a  festival  arose  from  particular  circumstances.     When  the 
Greek  emperor  Phocas  granted  the  Pantheon  in  Rome  to  Boni- 
face IV.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  610,  that  pontiff 
determined  to  convert  this  heathen  temple  into  a  church  dedicated 
to  Mary  and  all  the  saints,  and  hence  the  idea  of  the  festival  of 
which  we  are  speaking.     Alcuin  regarded  it  as  especially  signi- 
ficant of  the  glory  bestowed  on  human  nature  by  the  gospel ;  as 
indicating,  that  is,  that  men  might  now,  as  organs  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  keep  the  feast  of  spiritual   concord   with  the  perfected 
members  of  the  church. 

We  remarked  in  the  history  of  the  preceding  period,  how  the 
idea  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  a  sacrifice,  proceeding  from  the 
pure  Christian  element,  continually  tended  to  assume  the  magi- 
cal instead  of  the  symbolic  character.  In  this  respect  Gregory 
the  Great  appears  especially  as  the  representative  of  the  Christi- 
anity of  the  times,  which,  under  his  influence,  became  more  and 
more  imbued  with  this  particular  character.  The  idea  that  the 
Lord's  Supper  ought  to  exhibit  to  the  believer's  mind  a  living  pic- 
ture of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  of  those  sufferings  "whereby  man  is 
reconciled  to  God,  and  the  communion  between  heaven  and-earth  is 
restored, — this  idea  led  to  the  conviction  in  his  mind  that,  when 
the  priest  offers  this  sacrifice,  heaven  opens  itself  at  his  word ; 


1  Alcuin  ep.  70,  to  Arno,  archbishop  of  Saltzburg.  Quoniam  si  Ehas  unus  ex  ilhs  in 
veteri  Testamento  oratione  sua  dum  vohiit  chuulere  coehim  potuit  praevai'icatoribus  et 
aperire  couversii<,  quanto  magis  omncs  sancti  in  novo  Testamento,  ubi  eis  specialiter 
et  patenter  claves  regni  coelestis  commissae  sunt,  et  claudere  cochira  possunt  incredulis 
et  aperire  credt-ntibus,  si  intima  dilectione  honorificantur,  a  fidelibus,  et  honorificantur 
glorificatione  eis  condigna. 
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the  chorus  of  angels  appears  ;  the  high  and  low,  the  earthly  and 
the  heavenly,  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  become  one/ 

Who  can  fail  to  recognize  here  the  working  of  a  mind  deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  blessing  of  redemption  ?  The  fun- 
damental truth  was,  indeed,  combined  with  the  erroneous  notion 
of  priestly  power,  and  with  the  corresponding  misrepresentation 
of  the  sacrament  as  an  oflfering  made  by  the  priest,  all  of  which 
was  the  result  of  the  importance  given  to  what  was  outward  in 
the  rite.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  Grregory,  while  viewing  the 
Sacrament  in  the  way  described,  could  say,  "  What  must  not  that 
sacrifice  effect  which  continually  represents  and  repeats  to  us  the 
redeeming  sufferings  of  Christ '?-  Nor  did  Gregory  entertain  this 
idea  of  a  sacrifice  in  its  mere  outward  form.  He  cherished  it 
in  its  connection  with  the  entire  law  of  the  inner  life  ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  Augustine  regarded  the  spiritual  sacrifice  of 
himself  as  essential  to  the  living  enjoyment  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  and  therefore  offered  it  to  the  Redeemer  by  one  nninter- 
rupted  course  of  self-denial.^  But,  while  he  thus  contemplated 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  its  true  moral  and  religious 
signification,  and  in  its  proper  reference  to  the  union  of  the  church 
with  the  Redeemer,  the  influence  of  that  magical  element  of  which 
we  have  spoken  led  him  to  combine  therewith  the  notion  of  the 
objective  magical  operation  of  the  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and 
dead.* 

With  regard  to  its  influence  on  the  state  of  the  latter,  this  is 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  account  before  given  of 
the  ignis  pur gatorius,  intended  for  those  who,  although  on  the 
whole  possessed  of  saving  faith  (that  is,  of  faith  working  by  love), 
yet  are  oppressed  by  many  sinful  dispositions,  for  which  they  must 
atone,  and  from  which  they  must  be  purified,  and  which  has  not 

1  See  Gregor.  Dial.  1.  iv.  c.  58. 

2  Quae  illam  nobis  mortem  per  mysterium  reparat,  pro  absolutione  nostra  passionem 
unigeniti  semper  iraitatur,    Christus  iterum  in  hoc  mysterio  sacrae  oblationis  immolatur. 

3  Sed  necesse  est,  ut  eum  haec  agiinus  nosmet  ipsos  Deo  in  cordis  contritione  macte- 
mus,  quia  qui  passionis  domiuicae  mysteria  celebramus,  debemus  imitai'i  quod  agiraus. 
Tunc  ergo  vere  pro  nobis  hostia  erit  Deo,  cum  nos  ipsos  liostiam  fecerimus. 

4  The  oiFering  of  this  sacrifice  had  such  power,  that  a  distant  prisoner,  for  whom  his 
wife  desired  it  to  be  made,  was  freed  from  the  chains  which  bound  him  ;  and  a  mariner, 
who  was  tossed  about  in  a  little  boat  on  a  stormy  sea,  was  by  the  same  means  furnished 
with  heavenly  food,  and  saved  from  shipwreck. 
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been  effected  before  their  death.  Now,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Com- 
munion being  offered  for  them,  and  they  obtaining  thereby  an  in- 
terest in  the  redeeming  sufferings  of  Christ,  the  result  is,  that  they 
obtain  a  quicker  release  from  the  purifying  fire,  and  are  sooner 
admitted  to  happiness.  The  accounts  which  Gregory  gives  in  his 
Dialogues,  in  support  of  these  notions,  were  especially  calculated 
to  effect  his  object.  The  ruling  temper  of  the  age,  the  subjection 
of  religious  feeling  to  the  sensual  element,  the  prevailing  force  of 
imagination,  and  the  discouragement  given  to  thought  and  en- 
quiry, were  all  in  favour  of  such  impressions. 

Connected,  moreover,  as  the  Old  Testament  view  of  the  priest- 
hood were  with  this  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament,  a  new  abuse 
thence  arose.  The  utmost  importance  was  attached  by  the  people 
to  the  offering  made  by  the  priest  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Hence  the  priest  was  invited  by  rich  gifts  to  perform  masses  for 
the  repose  of  departed  souls,  while  the  laity  themselves  felt  less 
and  less  interested  in  partaking  of  the  Communion.  Thus  it  came 
to  pass,  that  the  priests  frequently  solemnized  mass  by  them- 
selves alone,  the  congregation  taking  no  part  whatever  in  the  rite, 
or  so-named  missa  privata.  Efforts  were  made  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  to  suppress  this  evil  custom,  so  opposed  to  the  pro- 
per intention  of  the  Sacrament,  and  many  were  the  voices  raised 
by  the  church  to  prove  its  contradiction  to  the  ancient  liturgies. 
Thus  the  Council  of  Maynz,  in  the  year  813,  inquires.  How  can 
the  priest  say  Surswn  corda,  or  Dominus  vohiscum,  when  no  one 
is  present  1i  Theodulf,  in  his  admonitions^  to  his  clergy,  strongly 
urges  the  same  objection,  and  cites  the  words  of  the  Lord,"  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them."  It  was  their  duty,  therefore,  he  remarked,  to 
exhort  the  people  to  a  more  frequent  participation  of  the  Com- 
munion. The  Synod  of  Cloveshove  spoke  to  the  same  purport  ; 
but  Theodulf  did  not  neglect  to  press  upon  the  people  the  neces- 
sity of  a  due  preparation  before  ^they  came  to  the  Supper  of  the 
Lord.^ 

1  C.  23. 

2  C.  7.  The  rite  could  not  be  solemuized,  sine  salututione  sacerdotis,  responsione 
niliilominus  plebis, 

3  0.44.  Admouendus  est  populus,  ut  nequaquam  indifl'ereutcr  accedat,  nee  ab  hoc 
nimiiim  abstineat,  sed  cum  omni  dihgeutia  eligat  tempus,  quando  aliquamdiu  ab  opere 
conjugali  absiiueat,  et  vitiis  se  purget,  virtutibus  exoruet,  eleemosynis  et  orationibus 
insistat. 
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The  old  regulations  of  the  church  respecting  penance  had  been 
handed  down  to  this  period  ;  but  many  changes  had  crept  into  its 
discipline  in  the  attempt  made  to  accommodate  it  to  its  new  cir- 
cumstances among  a  barbarous  people.  Thus  it  was  permitted 
those  who  confessed  their  sins  to  the  priest  himself/  to  perform 
the  appointed  penance  privately,  instead  of  openly.  Another  de- 
viation, also,  from  the  old  church  discipline  was  seen  in  the 
custom  of  allowing  the  priest  to  grant  immediate  absolution  to 
those  who  confessed  their  sins,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to 
fulfil  the  appointed  penance,  even  though  they  were  not  prepared 
to  partake  of  the  communion.^ 

But  while  many  of  the  laws  of  the  church,  and  especially  those 
which  regarded  penance,  were  unfitted  for  the  age,  or  could  not 
be  applied  without  creating  violent  opposition,  occasion  was  thus 
given  for  changes  which  were  often  allowed  to  take  place  with 
such  irregularity,  that  the  discipline  which  might  otherwise  have 
operated  so  beneficially  upon  a  rude  people,  lost  its  force,  and 
even  furnished  a  cloak  for  immorality.  At  the  time  when  great 
efforts  were  made,  as  was  especially  the  case  in  the  age  of  Char- 
lemagne, for  the  improvement  of  the  church,  it  was  a  main  object 
with  the  reformers  to  banish  the  lihelli  poenitentiales,  which  had 
favoured  so  many  corruptions,  and  to  restore  the  primitive  laws 
of  the  church  to  their  proper  authority  and  force. ^  The  orders 
published  by  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by  Egbert 
of  York,  in  the  eighth  century,  as  also  by  Halitgar,  bishop  of 
Cambray,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  penance,  must  have  greatly  contributed  to  facilitate  the 

1  A  distinction  existed  hetween  jjeccata  occulta  Siwd  joeccaf.ls  publicis,  which  were  mad» 
known  to  the  bishops  by  other  means  than  confessions,  and  were  punished  openly  in 
conformity  with  the  sentence  which  he  openly  pronounced. 

2  This  appears  from  the  directions  of  Boniface,  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  as  an  indul- 
gence granted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  age.  Et  quia  varia  necessitate  praepedimur, 
canonum  statuta  de  concihandis  poenitentibus  pleniter  observai-e ;  propterea  omnino 
non  dimittatur  (it  should  not  be  neglected,  that  is,  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary.) 
Curet  unusquisque  presbyter  statim  post  acceptam  confessionem  poenitentium  singulos 
data  oratione  reconciliai*i.    Wiirdtwein  f.  14"2. 

3  Thus  the  second  Council  of  Chalons,  c.  38.  Eepudiatis  penitus  libellis,  quos  poeni- 
teiitiales  vocant,  quorum  sunt  certi  errores,  incerti  auctores.  Qui  dum  pro  peccatis 
gravibus  leves  quosdam  et  inusitatos  imponunt  poenitentiae  modos,  consuunt  pulvillos 
secundum  propheticum  sermonem  Ezech.  xiii.  sub  omni  ciibito  manus  et  faciunt  cer- 
vicalia  sub  capite  universae  aetatis  ad  capiendns  animas. 
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application  of  the  early  laws  of  the  church  on  this  subject  to  the 
present  manners  and  requirements  of  the  people.  They  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  the  payment  of  fines  in  money.  Such  fines 
were  so  well  known  in  the  administration  of  justice,  that  a  man 
might  free  himself  from  the  punishment  due  to  him  as  a  thief,  or 
a  murderer,  by  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  to  the  person  whom 
he  had  defrauded,  or  to  the  relations  of  the  victim  who  had  fallen 
by  his  hand. 

This  custom  was  now  made  the  foundation  of  a  new  system  ni 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  penance.^  The  payment  of  a  fine  (com- 
positio)  became  one  of  the  recognised  punishments  of  the  church ; 
and  in  the  case  of  those  who,  according  to  the  ancient  rule  of  dis- 
cipline, were  bound  to  submit  themselves  to  certain  inflictions, 
but  from  which  circumstances  obliged  them  to  withdraw,  per- 
mission was  granted  them  to  exchange  the  prescribed  penance 
for  a  fine ;  and  the  money  thus  paid  was  to  be  employed  in  alms 
for  the  poor ;  in  the  ransom  of  captives ;  or  in  meeting  the  com- 
mon expenses  of  the  church.2  This  was  the  origin,  in  itself  suf- 
ficiently innocent,  of  indulgences.  According  to  the  account  here 
given,  the  indulgence  was  nothing  ihore  than  the  change  of  the 
old  mode  of  inflicting  penance  for  one  more  adapted  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  concerned.  But  the  most  ruinous  errors, 
errors  confirming  ill-informed  men  in  their  sinful  courses,  might 
be  easily  attached  not  only  to  this,  but  to  any  system  of  penance, 
when  once  the  distinction  was  lost  between  the  judgments  of  the 
church  and  the  judgments  of  God  ;  or  the  absolution  of  the  for- 

1  Even  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  a  church  doctor,  perhaps  Maximus  of  Turin,  felt 
himself  constrained  to  speak,  in  the  strongest  terms,  against  the  abuses  introduced  by 
the  Arian  clergy  among  the  barbarians,  through  the  system  of  indulgences,  and  its  accom- 
modation to  tlie  ruling  manners  of  the  age.  See  the  passage,  already  quoted  in  reference 
to  another  subject,  Praepositi  eorum,  quos  presbyteros  vocaut,  dicuntur  tale  habere 
mandatum,  utsi  quis  laicorum  fassus  fuerit  crimen  admissum,  non  dicat  illi :  age  poe- 
nitentiam;  defle  ]:>eccata;  sed  dicat:  pro  hoc  crimiue  da  tantum  mihi,  et  indulgetur  tibi. 
Vanus  plane  et  insipiens  presbyter,  qui  cum  ille  praedam  accipiat,  putat,  quod  peccatum 
Cliristus  indulgeat.  Nescit,  quia  salvator  solet  pcccata  donare,  et  pro  delicto  quaerere 
pretiosas  lacrimas,  non  pecunia  smuneroi-as.  Denique  Petrus,  cum  ttr  negando  Donii- 
num  deliquisset,  veuiam  non  muneribus  meruit,  sed  lacrimis  impt  travit.  Apud  hujtis- 
niodi  praeceptores  semper  divites  innocentes,  semper  pauperes  crimiuosi.  See  Mabillou 
Museum  Italicum.  t.  i.  p.  ii.  p.  28. 

2  Halitgar.  Liber  poenitenlialis.  It  is  here  stated,  that  he  who  could  not  submit  him- 
sc-lf  to  the  prescribed  fasts,  must  pay  a  sum  of  money  according  to  his  means,  and  the 
duration  of  the  fast.  Sed  unusquisque  attendat,  cui  dare  debet,  sive  pro  redemptione 
captivoriim,  aive  super  sanctuiii  altare,  sive  pro  paupcribus  Christiunis  crogmdum. 

VOL.  V.  M 
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mer  and  tiie  pardon  of  sin  from  heaven  ;  when  once,  indeed,  pen- 
ance ceased  to  be  vie^Yed  in  strict  dependence  upon  the  general 
aids  to  salvation,  then  the  practice  of  which  we  have  spoken  he- 
came  quickly  united  with  the  false  belief,  that  it  was  possible  to 
purchase  an  exemption  from  the  punishment  due  to  sin,  and  to 
buy  a  pardon.  The  trust  placed  in  the  merit  of  almsgiving  was 
nothing  new. 

These  errors,  and  the  evil  customs  to  which  they  gave  rise,  were 
opposed  by  many  of  the  reforming  synods  of  this  period.  The 
Synod  of  Cloveshove,  already  alluded  to,  declared  in  the  year 
747,  c.  26,  that  a  man  ought  not,  by  any  means,  to  give  alms 
from  the  expectation  of  acquiring  thereby  a  right  to  commit  cer- 
tain sins,  even  the  smallest ;  that  alms  ought  to  be  given  only  of 
wealth  justly  acquired  ;  that  if  this  rule  were  broken  in  the  giving 
of  alms,  divine  justice,  instead  of  being  pacified,  would  be  pro- 
voked to  greater  indignation.  So  also  a  man  must  not  give  alms 
ta  the  hungry,  and  then,  as  if  justified  thereby,  indulge  himself  in 
gluttony  and  drunkenness,  unless,  by  thus  undervaluing  divine 
justice,  he  meant  to  involve  himself  in  heavier  guilt.  Those  who 
acted,  or  thought  in  this  way,  while  they  seemed  to  give  their 
goods  to  God,  did,  in  reality,  through  their  lusts,  give  themselves 
to  the  devil.^ 

This  same  synod  also  spake  against  the  dangerous  and  capri- 
cious manner  in  which  it  was  novr  the  custom  to  allow  penitents 
to  escape  by  almsgiving  from  all  the  more  difficult  kinds  of  pen- 
ance ;  whereas  the  usual  discipline  of  the  church  ought  to  have 
been  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  thereby. 2  The  practice 
thus  deprecated  was  doubtless  that  which  had  arisen  from  the  in- 
troduction of  compositions  into  the  administration  of  penance. 
The  second  Council  of  Chalons,  held  in  the  year  813,^  also  pro- 
tested against  those  who  thought  by  almsgiving  to  redeem  them- 
selves from  the  punishment  of  their  sins.*     Even  the  mechanical 

1  Hoc  enim  mcdo  facientes  sive  aestimantes  sua  Deo  dave  videntur,  seipsos  diabolo 
per  flagitia  dare  non  dubitantur. 

2  Postrenio  sicuti  nova'adinoventio  nunc  plurimis  periculosa  cousuetudo  est,  non  elee- 
mosyna  poiTCCta  ad  minuendam,  vel  ad  mutandam  satisfactionem  per  jejunium  etreliqua 
expiationis  opera,  a  sacerdotejure  canonico  iadictn,  sed  magis  ad  augmentandam  emen- 
dationem. 

3C.86. 

4  C.  3G.  Qui  hoc  perpetraruut,  videutur  Deum  mercede  conducere,  ut  eis  impune  pec- 

caae  liceat. 
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repetition  of  certain  prayers  and  psalms,  and  the  performance  of 
good  works  by  others,  in  the  place  of  the  offender,  were  made  a 
foundation  of  false  trnst.  Hence  the  Council  of  Cloyeshoye  de- 
clared,^ that  the  singing  of  psalms  was  properly  only  an  expres- 
sion of  the  feelings  of  the  heart  so  speaking.^  This  council  was 
led  thus  strongly  to  protest  against  the  obnoxious  practices,  be- 
cause it  had  witnessed  their  operation  in  its  worst  form.  A  rich 
man,  who  had  obtained  absolution  for  some  grievous  offence, 
stated  in  a  letter,  that  he  had  given  so  many  alms,  had  had  so 
many  psalms  sung  for  him,  and  so  many  fasts  kept  in  his  behalf, 
that,  if  he  should  live  for  three  hundred  years,  he  had  done  enough. 
But  if,  replied  the  council,  divine  justice  could  be  thus  satisfied, 
Christ  would  not  have  said,  that  the  rich  have  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

In  the  orders  issued  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  on  the 
subject  of  penance,  it  was  particularly  insisted  upon,  that  the 
utility  of  penance  was  not  to  be  estimated  by  length  of  time,  but 
by  the  disposition  of  the  mind.^  Care  was  also  taken  to  distinguish 
between  the  priestly  absolution,  and  the  forgiveness  to  be  sought 
for  from  God.  While  the  council  referred  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  asserted,  that  it  was  sufficient  to  confess  sins  before  God,  it 
stated  its  objections  to  such  a  notion,  by  remarking  that  ih^  two 
modes  of  confession  ought  to  be  combined  ;  and  added  :  We  must 
confess  our  sins  to  God,  who  is  the  forgiver  of  all  sins,  according 
to  Psalm  xxxi.,  and  pray  for  our  salvation.  By  this  confession 
before  God,  a  man  is  purified  from  his  sins ;  by  confession  to  the 
priest,  he  learns  from  him  by  what  means  he  may  be  cleansed  from 
his  offences.  For  God,  the  author  and  giver  of  salvation  and 
health,  bestows  these  blessings  sometimes  through  the  invisible 
operation  of  his  power,  and  sometimes  through  the  operation  of 
physicians.*    It  is  also  here  said,  that  the  divine  forgiveness  may 

1  c.  37. 

2  The  Intima  intentio  cordis. 

3  Thus  the  second  Council  of  Chalons,  held  in  the  year  813,  c.  34.  Neque  euim  pen- 
sanda  est  poenitentia  quantitate  temporis,  sed  ardore  mentis  et  mortificatione  corporis. 
Cor  autem  contritum  et  humiliatum  Deus  non  spernit. 

4  Confessio  itaque,  quae  Deo  fit,  purgat  peccata,  ea  vero,  quaj  sncerdoti  fit,  docet,  quali- 
ter  ipsa  purgentur  peccata.  Deus  namque  salutis  et  sanitatis  auctoret  largitorplerum- 
que  hanc  prasbet  suae  potentiae  iuvisibili  administratione,  plerunique  mediconim 
operatioue. 

M    2 
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be  obtained  without  priestly  absolution  ;  that  the  priest  can  avail 
nothing  but  as  an  organ  of  heavenly  grace,  that  is,  by  leading  men 
to  seek  the  pardon  of  God.^ 

Halitgar  speaks  in  similar  terms.^  "  If  any  one,"  he  says,  "has 
committed  a  sin  which  cuts  him  off  from  the  body  of  Christ,  let 
him  by  all  means  depend  rather  upon  a  broken  heart,  than  upon 
any  calculation  of  times  and  seasons.  Still,  as  no  one  can  see 
into  the  heart  of  another,  the  overseers  of  the  church  have  rightly 
chosen  certain  periods  at  which  satisfaction  may  be  given  to  the 
church,  in  which  the  forgiveness  of  sins  has  been  pronounced.'* 
It  is  evident  from  this,  how  much  better  the  moral  and  religious 
state  of  the  community  would  have  been,  if  there  had  not  existed 
such  a  want  of  priests  capable  of  carrying  out  the  system  of 
ecclesiastical  penance,  according  to  the  principles  here  laid  down. 

But  while  these  changes  were  produced  in  the  nature  of  pen- 
ance, by  the  prevailing  laxity  of  manners,  we  have  to  remark,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  a  new  and  severer  species  of  penance,  though 
but  rarely  inflicted,  was  allowed  in  the  case  of  heavy  offences,  as, 
for  example,  in  that  of  murder.  In  such  instances,  the  offender 
was  laden  with  a  heavy  mass  of  iron  chains  and  rings,  into  which 
his  limbs  were  forced,  and  he  was  then  compelled  to  wander  about, 
or,  thus  fettered,  to  journey  to  some  distant  sacred  spot,  as  to  the 
tomb  of  St  Peter,  where,  according  to  circumstances,  he  might 
obtain  absolution.^  The  wanderings  of  these  penitents  had  more 
the  character  of  oriental  self-torture,  than  of  Christian  discipline, 
and  were  likely  to  be  imitated  by  fanatics  and  hypocrites  in  other 

1  Tbeodiilf  of  Orleans  also  makes  the  pardon  of  sins  depend  only  on  the  inward  con- 
fession before  God :  Quia  quauto  nos  memores  sumus  peccatorum  nostrorum,  tanto 
horum  Domiuns  obliviscitur.  The  object  of  confession  he  describes  as  this,  namely, 
that  following  the  directions  of  the  priest,  and  applying  the  means  prescribed,  a  man  may 
obtain,  aided  by  the  supplications  of  the  priest,  purification  from  the  stains  of  sin.  Quia 
accepto  a  sacerdotibus  salutari  consilio,  saluberrimis  pcenitentiae  observationibus,  sine 
rautuis  orationibus,  peccatorum  maculas  diluimus.  C,  30.  According,  indeed,  to  the 
ecclesiastical  theory  of  satisfaction,  a  person  might  still  feel  it  necessary,  after  having 
obtained  forgiveness  of  sins,  to  seek  deliverance  from  the  punishment  of  his  offences, 
through  a  free  submission  to  church  penance,  in  order  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  purify, 
ing  process  of  the  iynis  piirgatorius. 

2  In  his  preface  de  Pcenitentiae  utilitate. 

3  The  following  is  the  picture  given  of  such  a  pilgrim:  Pauperculus  quidam  presbyter 
l)ropter  homicidii  centum  cerculis  ferreis  tarn  in  collo  quam  in  utroque  constrictus 
brachio,  quam  gi-avibus  quotidie  suppliciis  afficeretur  per  sulcos,  quos  ferrum  carnibus 
ejus  inflixerat,  videntibus  fidem  fecit.     Vita.  S.  Galli.  1.  ii.  c.  34. 
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circumstances  than  those  above  mentioned.  At  length,  in  the 
year  789,  Charlemagne,  passed  an  especial  law  to  prohibit  the 
continuance  of  such  a  practice. i 

1  Nee  isti  nudi  cum  feiTo  (sinantur  vagari),  qui  dicuntse  data  sibi  poenitentia  ire  va- 
gantes.  Melius  videtur,  ut,  si  aliquid  inconsuetum  et  capitale  crimen  commisserint, 
in  loco  permaneant  laborantes  et  servientes  et  poenitentiam  ageutes  secundum  quod  sibi 
canonice  impositum  sit.    Baluz.  Capitular.  1.  239. 
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SECTION  FOURTH. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
CHRISTIANITY  IN  RESPECT  TO  DOCTRINE. 

1.  In  THE  Latin  Church. 

Gregory  the  Great,  witli  whom  we  begin  this  period,  closes  the 
line  of  the  classic  doctors  of  the  West.  Through  him,  the  de- 
veloped form  of  doctrine  which  had  grown  up  in  the  Christianized 
Roman  world,  was  transmitted  to  succeeding  ages,  and  he  is  to 
be  regarded  as  constituting  the  middle  point  between  the  declin- 
ing creation  of  Christianity,  in  its  Roman  form,  and  its  new  creation, 
destined  to  arise  from  among  the  people  of  Germanic  origin.  He 
was  born  at  Rome  between  the  years  540-550,  and  was  descended 
from  a  noble  patrician  family.  His  education  answered  to  his 
rank,  and  though  not  instructed  in  Greek  literature,  he  became 
well  acquainted  with  that  of  his  own  country.  For  a  considerable 
period,  he  exercised  the  office  of  Roman  praetor ;  and  retained 
this  dignity  till,  in  his  fortieth  year,  he  became  a  monk.  Having 
founded  six  monasteries,  he  retired  into  one  of  these  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  and  was  subsequently  made  its  abbot.  Pela- 
gius  II.,  by  choosing  him  for  one  of  the  seven  deacons  of  Rome, 
brought  him  into  the  active  service  of  the  church.  This  Pope 
was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  worldly  skill  and  knowledge  which 
Gregory  had  acquired  in  his  civil  capacity,  and  sent  him  as  his 
ambassadori  to  Constantinople. 

On  the  death  of  Pelagius  in  the  year  589,  Gregory  was  elected 
his  successor.  Though  regarding  it  as  a  duty  to  attend  diligently 
to  the  manifold  affairs  of  a  temporal  nature  connected  with  his 
office,^  and  which  he  felt  to  be  a  necessary  sacrifice  of  love  to  the 

1  'AiroKpi-aiapios ;  responsalis. 

2  He  himself  speaks  of  bis  numerous  worldly  engagements,  I.  i.in  EzecbieL  h.  xi.  § 
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necessities  of  the  weak,  a  fitting  obedience  to  the  example  of 
Christ  who,  for  man's  salvation,^  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant— yet  the  truly  spiritual  duties  of  his  calling  were  those  which 
he  yiewed  as  the  weightiest  and  most  satisfactory.  Thus  he  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  improvement  of  church  music,"  and  of 
the  liturgical  portions  of  divine  worship,  and  the  influence  of  these 
his  labours  was  seen  in  the  peculiar  character  of  the  services  of 
the  church  prevailing  in  after  times.  Nor  did  he  neglect  the 
duty  of  preaching,  but  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  especial  obliga- 
tions of  the  priestly  calling.^  Thus  he  insisted  upon  the  neces- 
sity both  of  public  preaching  to  the  congregation,  and  of  those 
admonitions  which  might  be  given  by  the  clergy  in  private  con- 
versation with  individuals  of  their  flock.*  He  complains  that  the 
bishops  in  his  time  neglected  preaching,  which  was  essential  to 
their  ofiice,  for  mere  ordinary  occupations,  and  called  themselves 
bishops,  to  their  peril,  without  doing  that  which  was  implied  in 
the  very  name.^  He  lamented  that  he  himself,  compelled  by  the 
necessity  of  the  times,  was  thus  obliged,  however  unwillingly,  to 
engage  in  temporal  aff'airs.e  Heavily  oppressed  also  must  he  have 
been  by  the  frequent  returns  of  sickness  to  which  he  was  subject, 
as  well  as  by  the  distractions  to  which  he  alludes.  But  notwith- 
standing all,  he  continued  to  preach  diligently,  a  fact  proved  by 

6.  Cogar  namque  modo  ecclesiarum,  modo  monasteriorum  eausas  discutere:  saepe 
singulorum  vitas  actusque  pensare ;  modo  quaedam  civium  negotia  sustinere,  modo  de 
irruentibus  Barbarorum  gladiis  gemere,  et  commisso  gregi  insidiantes  lupos  timere ;  modo 
rerum  curam  sumere,  ne  desint  subsidio  eis  ipsis,  quibus  disciplinae  regula  tenetur. 

1  Nee  taedere  animum  debet,  si  sensus  ejus  contemplationi  spiritalium  semper  inten- 
tus;  aliquando  dispensandis  rebus,  minimis  quasi  minoratus  iuflectitur;  quando  illud 
verbum,  per  quod  constant  omnia  creata,  at  prodesset  hominibus,  assumta  humauitate 
voluit  paulo  minus  ab  angelis  minorarl.  1.  19.  in  Job.  §  45. 

2  Tbere  was  still  sliewn  in  Rome,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  centuiy,  the  sopha 
upon  which  Gregory  used  to  sit,  directing  the  singing  of  the  youtlis  admitted  into  the 
"  schola  cantorum."    Job.  Diaconi  Vita  1.  ii.  c.  1. 

3  Praeconis  ofiBcium  suscipit,  quisquis  ad  sacerdotium  accedit.  Sacerdos  vero  ?i 
prfiedicationis  est  uescius,  quam  clamoris  vocem  daturus  est  praeco  mutus  ?  L.  i. 
ep.  25. 

*  Et  qui  una  eademque  exhortationis  voce  non  sufficit  simul  cunclos  admonere ;  debet 
singulos,  in  quantum  valet,  instruere,  privatis  locutionibus  aedificaie,  exhortatione  sim- 
plici  fructum  in  filiorura  suorum  cordibus  quaerere.  1.  i.  Hom.  xvii.  in  Evangelia  §  9. 

5  Ad  exteriora  negotia  delapsi  sumus,  ministerium  praedicutiouis  relinquimus,  et  ad 
poenam  nostram,  ut  video,  episcopi  vocamur.  1.  c.  §  14. 

s  Me  quoque  pariter  accuso,  quamvis  Barbarici  temporis  necessitate  compulsus  valde 
in  his  jaceo  invitus. 
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the  circumstance  that  the  greater  part  of  his  writings  consists  of 
sermons.  While  urging  others  to  exercise  similar  diligence,  he 
never  forgot  to  impress  upon  their  minds,  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  preacher's  labours  must  greatly  depend  upon  the  agreement 
between  his  discourses  and  his  conduct.  "  Words  which  come 
from  a  cold  heart  can  never  kindle  ardent  desires  after  heaven  in 
the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  for  that  which  does  not  itself  burn  can 
set  fire  to  nothing  else."^ 

In  order  to  arouse  the  clergy  to  a  due  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
their  office,  and  of  that  which  was  necessary  to  its  proper  execu- 
tion, he  drew  up  his  "  Kegula  Pastoralis,"  in  which  he  collected 
together  many  of  the  precepts  scattered  over  different  portions  of 
his  writings.  He  endeavoured  thereby  to  show,  in  what  sense, 
and  in  what  manner,  the  spiritual  shepherd  attains  his  office  ;  how 
he  ought  to  live  and  conduct  himself  according  to  the  various  cir- 
cumstances and  capacities  of  his  flock  ;  and  how  he  must  guard 
himself  against  an  overweening  self-conceit,  if  his  labours  should 
be  crowned  with  success. 

This  book  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  in  the  next  gene- 
ration, when  it  served  to  create  abetter  feeling  among  the  clergy, 
and  contributed  to  the  general  reformation  of  the  church.  The 
synods,  which  were  engaged  in  effecting  these  improvements  in 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  adopted  Gregory's  book  as  the  rule  of 
their  proceedings.'^  Soon  after  its  appearance  its  author  had  been 
asked  by  a  bishop,  "  What  should  be  done  if  men  like  those 
described  in  that  work  could  not  be  found  to  fill  the  offices  of  the 
church  ^  Whether  it  was  not  enough  to  know  Jesus  Christ  and 
Him  crucified  V'^     He  who  wrote  this  could  scarcely  have  consi- 

1  Ad  supernura  desiderium  inflammare  auditores  suos  iiequeunt  verba,  quae  frigido 
corde  proferuutur,  iieque  euim  res,  quae  in  se  ipsa  uou  arserit,  aliud  acce»adit.  Moralia 
1.  i.  viii.  iu  cap.  viii.  Job  §  72.  So  also  1.  i.  in  Ezecbiel  h.  xi.  §  7.  Only  then  is  it  pos- 
sible for  the  preacher  to  inflame  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  with  the  love  of  the  heavenly 
/atherland,  when,  lingua  ejus  ex  vita  arserit.  Nam  lucerna,  quae  in  semetipsa  non  ardet, 
earn  rem,  cui  supponitur,  non  accendit.  He  applies  to  this  subject  the  words  of  John  the 
Baptist,  Job.  v.  35,  Lucerna  ardens  et  lucens,  ardeus  videlicet  per  cceleste  desiderium, 
lucens  per  verbum. 

2  See  the  preface  to  the  Council  of  Maynz  813.  The  Council  of  Rheims,  held  in  the 
same  year,  and  the  Council  of  Tours,  in  its  third  canon,  directed  that  no  bishop,  if  pos- 
sible, sliould  fail  to  make  himself  acquainted  viith  the  Canons  of  the  Councils,  and  the 
"  Liber  Pastoralis,"  in  quibus  se  debet  unusquisque  quasi  in  quodam  speoulo  assiduo 
coiisiderare. 

3  Jjib.  ii.  pp.  ')[. 
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dered  how  much  is  required  rightly  to  know  and  understand  these 
words  in  the  sense  of  Saint  Paul. 

In  regard  to  the  peculiar  theological  character  and  ethical  prin- 
ciples of  Gregory,  the  study  of  Augustine,  whom  he  especially 
venerated,!  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  his  mind.  But  the 
doctrine  of  Augustine  was,  through  him,  transmitted  to  the  fol- 
lowing age,  rather  in  its  milder  and  more  practical,  than  in  its 
speculative  form.  His  uniformly  practical  disposition  induced  him 
to  view  the  principles  of  Augustine  only  on  one  side,  on  that, 
namely,  which  made  them  appear  to  him  as  especially  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  the  Christian  character,  on  the  foundation  of 
true  humility  and  self-denial.  He  did  not  trouble  himself  with 
speculative  questions,  but  reproved  the  heretical  practice  of  turn- 
ing scripture  from  the  object  for  which  it  was  given  to  man  in 
the  work  of  salvation  ;  of  leaving  unnoticed  that  which  is  revealed 
for  a  useful  end  to  search  after  the  hidden  and  the  incomprehen- 
sible ;2  of  presumptuously  inquiring  into  the  essence  of  God,  while 
the  enquirer  himself  is  ignorant  of  his  own  wretchedness.^ 

Gregory  represents  God's  knowledge  as  causal,  creative,  and 
eternal,  whereby  a  conditional  predestination,  founded  on  a  pre- 
science, having  respect  to  any  thing  allowed,  seemed  to  him  alto- 
gether excluded.  It  is  only  by  introducing  a  kind  of  necessary 
anthropopathismus  that  we  can  speak  of  a  divine  prescience.  The 
relations  of  time  pertain  not  to  God.  Eternal  knowledge  only 
peculiarly  belongs  to  him.*  But  Gregory's  practical  mind  led  him, 
when  applying  this  opinion,  so  far  to  extend  the  principle  that 


1  When  a  prefect  of  Africa  wrote  to  him  requesting  a  copy  of  "  Moralia"  for  his  own 
instruction,  Gregory  replied,  1.  X.  ep.  54,  Sed  si  dehcioso  capitis  pabulo  saginari  beati 
Augustini  patriotae  vestri  opuscula  legite,  et  ad  comparationem  siliginis  illius  nostrum 
furfurem  non  quaeratis. 

2  Omnes  haeretici,  dum  in  sacro  eloquio  plus  secreta  Dei  student  perscrutari,  quam 
capiunt,  fame  sua  stcrilesfiunt.  Dum  ad  hoc  tendunt,  quod  comprehendere  nequeuut 
ea  cognoscere  negligunt,  ex  quibus  erudiri  potuemnt. 

3  Plerumque  audacter  de  natura  divinitatis  tractant,  cum  semetiptos  miseri  uesciaut. 
L.  XX.  in  cap.  30.  Job.  h. 

4  Scimus,  quia  Deo  futurum  nihil  est;  ante  cujus  oculos  prceterita  nulla  sunt,  pree- 
sentia  non  transeunt,  futura  non  veniunt;  quia  omne  quod  nobis  fuit  et  erit,  in  ejus 
ccnspectu  prffistoest;  etomne  quod  prsesens  est,  scire  potest  potius  quam  praescire,  quia 
quae  nobis  futura  sunt  videt,  quae  tanien  ipsi  semper  praesto  sunt,  praescius  dicitur, 
quamvis  nequuquam  futurum  praevident,  quod  praescus  videt,  nam  et  quaeque  sunt,  non 
in  aeternitate  ojus  idco  videntur,  quia  sunt,  sed  ideo  sunt,  quia  videntur.  L.  xx.,  in  cap. 
30,  .Job.  §  63. 
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the  causality  of  evil  was  referred  to  God,  although  he  shrunk  from 
any  closer  inquiry  into  this  relation.  Where  it  is  said  that  God 
creates  both  the  good  and  evil  (Isai.  xlv.  7),  the  latter  refers  to 
that  evil  only  which  is  ordained  by  God  for  good.  The  creative 
energy  of  God  cannot  be  employed  on  the  evil,  as  that  in  itself  is 
negative.^  Thus  he  explains  the  expression,  that  God  hardens  the 
hearts  of  men,  as  merely  signifying  that  they,  having  incurred  a 
certain  degree  of  guilt,  are  no  longer  allowed  the  grace  which  might 
have  softened  them.^  Through  the  prevailing  view  of  infant  baptism, 
the  question  was  forced  upon  him,  whence  it  was  that  a  child 
dying  after  baptism  was  saved ;  while  another  dying  before  bap- 
tism, was  not  1  Rejecting  every  other  kind  of  explanation,  he 
replied  by  simply  referring  to  the  incomprehensibleness  of  the 
divine  judgments,  before  which  men  ought  to  bow  in  silent  reve- 
rence.3  Speaking  in  another  place*  of  the  incomprehensibleness 
also  of  the  divine  proceedings,  he  draws  this  practical  conclusion  : 
"  May  we  learn  to  fear  from  this  consciousness  of  our  insigni- 
ficance.^  For  we  should  fear,  that  we  may  become  humble,  and 
cease  to  trust  in  ourselves  :  We  should  cease  to  trust  in  ourselves 
that  we  may  learn  to  seek  the  help  of  our  Creator,  and  when  we 
become  conscious  that  death  only  is  to  be  found  in  self-trust,  we 
shall  attain,  by  the  help  of  the  Creator,  to  life."^ 

It  was  of  great  weight  with  Gregory,  in  regard  to  free-will,  that 
every  inclination  to  good  proceeds  from  divine  grace  ;  but  that 
the  free-will  works  therewith,  grace  influencing  it  according  to 
its  proper  nature,  and  the  will  obeying  the  call  with  free  deter- 
mination. All  this  may  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  Augustine 
system  of  gratia  indeclinahiUs  as  before  described  ;  and  it  is 
only  in  this  sense  that  he  attributes  any  degree  of  merit  to  free- 
will. 

1  Quae  nulla  sua  natura  subsistunt.   L.  iii.,  in  cap.  2,  Job.  §  15. 

2  L.  xxxi.,  in  cap.  39,  Job.  §  2(3 ;  and  in  Ezechiel,  1.  ii.,  b.  xi.,  |  25. 

3  Quanto  obscuritate  nequeunt  conspici,  tauto  debeut  humilitate  veuerari,  1.  27,  in 
cap.  36,  Job.  §  7. 

4  See  1.  29,  in  cap.  38,  Job.  §  77. 

5  In  relation  to  the  question  respecting  himself,  whether  he  pertained  to  the  number  of 
the  predestinated,  of  which  no  one  could  be  certain. 

6  Et  qui  in  se  fidens  mortuus  est ;  auctoris  sui  adjutorium  appeteus  vivat. 

7  Quia  praeveniente  divina  gratia  in  operatione  bona,  nostrum  liberum  arbitrium  se- 
quitur,  nosmetipsos  liberare  dicimur,  qui  liberanti  nos  Domino  consentiraus.  lie  ex- 
plains the  expression  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  10,  thus  :  Quia  enim  pra2venientem  Dei  gratiam 


/ 
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But  by  this  combination  of  ideas,  Gregory,  while  asserting  the 
existence  of  free-will,   could,  at  the  same  time,  insist  upon  the 
operation  of  a  grace  influencing  irresistibly  and  changing  the  cor- 
rupted will  of  man.     "  0  what  a  mighty  artist,"  he  exclaims,  "  is 
that  Spirit !     Without  having  to  wait  for  learning,  a  man  is  led 
to  all  which  that  spirit  wills.    He  teaches  as  soon  as  he  has  moved 
the  soul ;   his  touch  is  teaching,  for  he  at  once  both  enlightens 
and  changes  the  human  mind,  which,  under  his  influence,  sud- 
denly denies  what  it  was,  and  becomes  what  it  was  not."^     He 
treated  of  good  as  the  work  of  God  and  the  work  of  man,  at  the 
same  time,  in  so  far  as  it  is  derived  from  the  operation  of  divine 
grace.     But  free-will  submits  itself  as  an  organ  to  the  operation 
of  free  grace,  without  becoming  conscious  of  any  compulsion  or 
necessity.     Hence,  rewards  may  be  spoken  of,  although  the  con- 
duct to  be  rewarded  would  never  have  been  followed,  had  it  not 
been  ^r  the  direct  operation  of  divine  grace  ;  and  if  Gregory  had 
wished  to  pursue  the   results  of  this  union  of  ideas  still  further, 
he  must  have   allowed,  that  this  was  a  necessary  operation  of 
grace,  however  it  might  appear  in  the  form  of  an  independent  de- 
termination of  a  man's  own  free  thoughts. g 

Gregory  represented  the  salvation  of  individuals,  as  depending 
upon  whether  they  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  predestinated  or 
not ;  and  insisted  that  none,  without  an  especial  revelation,  might 
pretend  to  belong  to  that  number,  or  attempt  to  fathom  the  in- 
scrutable decrees  of  God.  From  this  it  would  follow,  that  no  one 
can  be  certain,  in  the  present  world,  of  his  own  individual  salva- 
tion ;  and  this  uncertainty  appeared  to  Gregory  as  highly  useful, 
being  calculated  to  keep  a  man  in  a  constant  state  of  humility  and 
watchfulness.  A  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  (Cubicularia),  at  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  having  stated  to  him  in  a  letter,  that  she 


per.liberum  arbitrium  fuerat  subsequutus,  npte  subjungit :  meciirn,  ut  et  divino  muneri  nou 
esset  ingratus,  et  tameu  a  merito  liberi  abitrii  nou  remautret  extraueus,  1.  24,  in  cap.  3o, 
Job.  §  24. 

1  Gregor.  1.  ii.,  Horn,  in  Evangel.  30,  §  8.  O  qualis  est  avtifere  iste  Spiritus  !  Nulla  ad 
discendum  mora  agitur  iuomne  quod  voluerit.  Mox  ut  tetigerit  meutemdocet  solumque 
tetigisse  docuisse  est:  nam  humanum  animun  subito  ut  illustrat  immutat:  abnegat  hoc 
repente  quod  erat;  exhibet  repente  quod  nou  erat. 

2  Bonum  quod  agimus,  et  Dei  est  et  nostrum.  Dei  per  prsevenieutem  gratiam, nostrum 
per  obsequentem  liberara  voluntatem.  Quia  non  immerito  gratias  agimus,  scinuis,  quod 
obsequente  libero  arbitrio  bonaelegimus,  quae  ngeremus,  1.  3;3,in  cap.  41,  .Job.  ^  40. 
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could  not  be  liappy  till  Gregory  should  assure  lier  that  it  had  been 
revealed  to  him  from  God,  that  her  sins  were  forgiven,  he  replied,^ 
that  she  had  desired  something  of  him  which  was  both  difficult  and 
unprofitable  ;— difficult,  because  he  was  unworthy  of  such  a  reve- 
lation ;  and  unprofitable,  because  it  was  not  till  the  last  day  of  her 
life,  when  there  would  be  no  more  time  to  weep  for  sin,  that  she 
could  be  assured  of  forgiveness.  Till  then,  she  must  always  view 
herself  with  doubt ;  trembling  at  the  recollection  of  her  sins,  and 
striving  to  purify  herself  by  daily  tears.  This  was  the  state  in 
which  Paul  found  himself,  1  Cor.  ix.  27,  notwithstanding  the 
sublime  revelations  of  which  he  could  boast. 

This  mode  of  considering  the  subject  was  transmitted  to  the 
following  century  in  the  western  church,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  painful  asceticism,  for  gloomy  views  of  human  life  ;  and  for 
many  kinds  of  pretended  righteousness  and  superstition,  the  na- 
tural result  of  feelings  attendant  upon  this  uncertainty.  But 
Gregory  directed  the  anxious  mind  to  the  objective  view  of  the 
divine  grace  in  Christ;  and  concluded  one  of  his  sermons  with  these 
words  :  "  Let  us  trust  in  the  mercy  of  our  Creator :  let  us,  being 
mindful  of  his  righteousness,  lament  our  sins :  being  mindful  of 
his  grace,  let  us  not  despair.  The  God-man  gives  man  trust 
in  God."2 

While  we  discover  in  the  dogmatic  system  of  Augustine  two 
elements,  that  is,  the  purely  Christian  element,  which  arises  from 
the  profound  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  grace  and  justification, 
as  something  inward  ;  and  the  visible  catholic  element,  derived 
from  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  which  had  mingled  itself  in  the 
inward  life  with  the  former ;  so  we  discover  also  these  two  same 
elements  in  the  system  of  Gregory,  and  trace  them  as  transmitted 
through  him  to  the  following  century.  From  the  latter  of  the  two 
elements  proceeded  the  development  of  Catholicism  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  in  its  sensual- Jewish  form  ;  and  from  the  former,  the 
seed  of  a  living  and  inward  Christianity,  concealed  under  the 
covering  of  Catholicism,  and  sometimes  opposing  a  powerful  resis- 
tance to  its  ruling  principle.  The  conflict  between  these  two  ele- 
ments was  shown  in  various  ways. 

While  Gregory,  on  the  one  side,  was  easily  disposed  to  receive 
the  accounts  which  he  heard  respecting  the  miracles  wrought  in 

1  L,  vii.,  pp.  25.  2  In  Evaiigrlin  1.  ii.,  h.  34. 
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his  time  ;  and  especially  to  give  credence  to  sncli  narratives  wlien 
they  regarded  the  wonder-working  power  of  the  Sacrament ;  the 
collection  which  he  made  of  these  stories  in  his  Dialogues,i  afford- 
ing nourishment  to  the  love  of  the  marvellous  in  the  following 
age  ;  so,  on  the  other  side,  the  view  which,  from  his  profound  and 
earnest  Christian  spirit,  he  took  of  Christianity  ;  of  the  new  crea- 
tion founded  in  redemption  ;  of  the  inward  miracle  of  life  divinely 
imparted,^  led  him  to  form  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  value 
of  a  visible  miracle,  as  something  partial  and  temporal  in  rela- 
tion to  the  one  grand  and  general  object  which  was  to  be  intro- 
duced and  proved  thereby.  Hence  he  created  a  species  of  anta- 
gonism to  the  carnal  desire  for  miracles.  He  regarded  them  as 
mainly  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the 
new  dispensation  among  men  ;  to  lead  them  from  the  visible  to 
the  invisible,  from  the  outward  miracle  to  the  far  greater  miracle 
wrought  inwardly  by  the  Spirit.  It  was  necessary  that  they  who 
had  something  new  to  proclaim,  should  effect  conviction  by  the 
new  works  which  accompanied  their  statements.^  Where  that 
highest  of  wonders,  the  object  of  all  that  was  done,  the  divine 
life  in  man,  had  once  been  wrought,  there  was  no  more  need  of 
any  outward  miracle.  Paul,  on  the  island  which  was  full  of  un- 
believers, healed  the  sick  man  by  his  prayer ;  but  to  his  sick 
friend  Timothy  he  only  recommended  the  use  of  natural  means. 
1  Tim.  V.  23.  This  was  done  because,  in  the  former  case,  the 
outward  miracle  was  necessary  in  order  to  render  the  man  sus- 
ceptible of  the  inward  might  of  the  divine  life  ;  while,  in  the  latter, 
Timothy  being  inwardly  alive  and  well,*  there  was  no  need  of  the 
outward  miracle.^  The  true  miracle  is  always  being  wrought  in 
the  church,  which  daily  works  in  a  spiritual  manner  the  miracles 

1  We  here  also  meet  with  many  curious  exhibitions  from  the  higher  sphere  of  spiritual 
science ;  in  which  the  force  of  the  divine  life  breaking  through  its  earthly  barriers  may 
have  discovered  itself. 

2  As  he  speaks  of  the  out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  relation  to  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God.  In  ilia  Deus  in  se  permanens  suscepit  hominem  ;  inistavero  homines 
venieutem  desuper  suscoperunt  Deura  ;  in  ilia  Deus  naturaliter  factus  est  homo;  iu  ista 
homines  facti  sunt  per  adoptionera  Dei.     In  Evaiigelia  Lit.  ii.  Ilo)n.  30,  §  9. 

3  Ut  nova  faoerent,  qui  nova  praedicarent.  Ad  hoc  quippe  visibilia  miracula  corus- 
cant;  ut  cordavidentiura  ad  fidem  invisibilium  pertrahant;  ut  per  hoc,  quod  mirum  foris 
agitur,  hoc  quod  intus  est,  longe  mirabilius  esse  seutiatur.     In  Evangel.  1   i.  h.  iv.  §  3. 

4  Qui  saluhriter  intus  viveLat. 

a  Compare  also  1.  27,  in  cap.  37,  Job.  §  36,  ed.  Btuedict.  t.  i.  f.  809. 
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which  the  apostles  wrought  in  a  carnal  manner.  This  he  illus- 
trates well  and  spiritually  by  a  reference  to  the  gift  of  tongues, 
the  gift  of  healing,  &c.,  adding,  "  These  miracles  are  by  so  much 
the  greater,  because  they  are  of  a  spiritual  character,  and  they 
are  also  by  so  much  the  greater  because  not  bodies  but  souls  are 
quickened  thereby."  "  Strive,"  he  adds,^  in  the  sermon  in  which 
these  expressions  occur,  "  to  perform  such  miracles  whenever  you 
will,  by  the  power  of  Grod.  Those  corporeal  miracles  do  indeed 
sometimes  testify  of  holiness,  but  they  do  not  make  men  holy  ; 
whereas  these  spiritual  miracles,  wrought  in  the  soul,  do  not 
merely  bear  witness  to  a  holy  life ;  they  make  it  holy.  The  wicked 
may  perform  the  one,  Matt.  vii.  22 ;  the  good  only  can  enjoy  the 
other.  Seek  not,  therefore,  after  the  miracles  which  are  common 
to  the  evil  as  well  as  to  the  holy,  but  for  those  miracles  of  love 
and  piety  which  are  the  more  certain  the  more  they  are  conceal- 
ed." Having  quoted  the  words  of  Christ,  Gregory  says  in  another 
place,2  "  It  hence  appears,  that  humility  and  love,  not  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  are  what  ought  to  be  honoured  in  man.  The 
proof  of  holiness  is  not  the  power  of  working  miracles,  but  to  love 
our  neighbours  as  ourselves."^  Christ  himself  declared  that 
brotherly  love  was  the  peculiar  sign  of  discipleship.  Gregory 
beautifully  developes  the  idea  of  a  moral  energy  derived  from  faith, 
and  the  power  of  which  he  describes  as  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
might  of  antichrist,  however  aided  by  visible  miracles. *  Thus 
again ;  although  he  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  wonderful 
cures  wrought  at  the  graves  of  the  saints,  as  instances  of  the 
power  of  divine  grace,  yet  he  spoke  against  the  offering  up  of 
prayer  at  these  holy  stations,  when  the  object  sought  was  bodily 
aid.  "  See,"  he  says,  in  a  sermon  preached  on  a  martyr's  festi- 
val, "  how  many  have  come  together  at  this  festival,  to  bow  the 
knee,  to  strike  the  breast,  to  utter  the  words  of  prayer  and  con- 
fession, and  bedew  their  faces  with  tears !     But  consider,  I  be- 

1  L.  ii.  in  Evangel,  h.  29,  §  3. 

2  L.  XX.  in  cap.  30,  Job.  cap.  vii.  §  17. 

3  He  adds :  De  Deo  vera  ;  de  proximo  vero  meliora  quam  de  semetipso  sentire. 

*  Ante  eum  a  fidelibns  miracalorum  divitiae  subtraliuntur,  et  tunc  contra  eos  antiquns 
ille  hostis  per  aperta  prodigia  ostenditur,  ut  quo  ipse  per  signa  extoUitur,  eo  a  fidelibus 
sine  signis  robustius  laudabiliusque  vincatur.  Quorum  nimirum  vii-tus  omnibus  signis 
fit  potior,  quum  omne,  quod  ab  illo  terribiiiter  fieri  conspicit,  per  internae  coustantiae 
calcem  premit.     L.  xxxiv.  in  Job.  c.  iii.  §  7. 
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seech  you,  the  object  of  your  prayers  ;  reflect  whether  you  pray  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  ;  that  is,  whether  you  pray  for  the  joys  of  eter- 
nal life  ;  for  you  are  not  seeking  Jesus  in  the  temple  of  Jesus,  if, 
in  the  temple  of  eternity,  you  are  vainly  praying  for  things  tem- 
poral. But  see  !  one  man  in  his  prayer  desires  a  wife  ;  another 
an  estate ;  one  is  thinking  of  raiment,  another  about  food.  And,  in- 
deed, if  these  things  fail  us,  we  must  seek  them  at  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty  God.  But,  instead  of  being  so  anxious  on  the  subject, 
we  are  to  remember  the  words  of  our  Saviour :  "  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness;  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you."  We  are  not  guilty  of  an  error,  therefore,  in 
simply  asking  Christ  for  such  things,  but  in  praying  for  them  too 
eagerly.  He,  however,  who  prays  for  the  death  of  his  enemy ; 
who  in  his  prayer  pursues  him  whom  he  cannot  reach  with  his 
sword,  such  a  man  is  guilty  of  murder ;  strives,  in  his  prayer, 
against  the  will  of  his  Creator;  and  converts  prayer  into  sin." 

From  that  which  has  been  already  remarked  on  Gregory's  dog- 
matic principles,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  with  him,  as  with 
Augustine,  the  ethical  stood  in  near  inward  relation  to  the  dog- 
matic, whence  his  peculiar  treatment  of  the  former.^  This  mode 
of  treating  ethical  subjects  was  derived  from  Augustine,  who 
adopted  it  in  opposition  to  Pelagianism,  which  violently  separated 
the  morality  of  Christianity  from  its  proper  connexion  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel.  It  was  a  method  which  sought  to  refer 
all  to  the  centre-point  of  Christian  life  ;  to  the  divine  vital  prin- 
ciple which  has  its  root  in  faith  ;  to  the  being  of  the  soul  in  love, 
and  which  was  necessarily  opposed  to  the  disjointed,  outward,  and 
quantitative  estimation  of  the  ethical.  The  several  branches  of 
righteousness,  says  Gregory,  must  all  spring  from  the  root  of  in- 
ward righteousness,  if  our  conduct  is  to  be  regarded  before  God  as 
a  fitting  off'ering  ;  as  an  ohlatio  verae  rectitudinis  ;'^  and  the 
essence  of  this  inward  righteousness  consists  in  love,  which  of  it- 
self produces  every  kind  of  good.  "  As  the  many  branches  of  a 
tree  spring  from  one  root,  so  will  many  virtues  be  produced  from 
the  one  virtue  of  love.  The  branch  of  the  good  work  has  nothing 
green  upon  it,  if  it  be  not  connected  with  the  root  of  love.     Thus 

1  He  especially  occupied  himself  with  this,  particuln;1y  in  his  "  Moralia,"  a  practical 
allegorizing  exposition  of  Job,  from  Homilies  on  that  book. 

2  Lib.  xix.  in  Job.  c.  23,  §  38. 
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also  the  commandments  of  tlie  Lord  are  many,  and  yet  but  one  ; 
they  are  many,  that  is,  in  relation  to  the  manifoldness  of  the  work, 
and  only  one  in  the  root  of  love."^  Hence  he  asserts  the  neces- 
sary  inward  connection  of  all  the  yirtiies,  especially  of  the  so- 
called  cardinal  virtues,  which  he  represents  as  incapable  of  exist- 
ing, the  one  without  the  other.2  He  employs  this,  among  other 
arguments,  to  prove  the  essential  oneness  of  these  cardinal  yir- 
tues.  Thus  prudentia,  which  relates  to  the  knowledge  of  what 
ought  to  be  done,  can  avail  nothing  mtliowi  for titudo,  which 
affords  the  strength  to  eifect  that  which  is  known  to  be  right. 
Such  knowledge  by  itself  would  be  a  punishment  rather  than  a 
virtue.  But  he  who  by  means  o^ prudentia  knows  what  it  is  right 
to  do,  and  by  means  of  fortitudo  performs  it,  is  indeed  just.  The 
zeal  for  righteousness,  however,  ceases  to  be  right,  when  it  is  not 
accompanied  by  moderation.^ 

From  this  standing-point,  Gregory  assails  many  of  the  different 
branches  of  ethical  error,  as  seen  in  the  fragmentary  and  outward 
estimation  assigned  to  this  or  that  work  of  piety  as  oj^us  opera- 
ium.  He  instances,  in  illustration  of  his  meaning,  the  giving  of 
alms,  and  the  adoption  of  the  monastic  life,  otherwise  so  highly 
prized  by  him,  but  which  was  often  sought  by  men  who  were  only 
under  the  influence  of  some  temporary  suffering  ;  and  who,  though 
they  changed  their  garb,  changed  not  their  actual  dispositions. 4 
Such  men  must  be  addressed  in  the  language  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  employed,  when  warning  those  who  observed  the  outward 
ceremonies  of  the  law,  that  "  in  Christ  Jesus,  neither  circumci- 
sion nor  uncircumcision  availeth  anything,  but  a  new  creature." 
To  despise  the  present  world  ;  to  love  not  that  which  is  temporal ; 
to  be  truly  humble  before  God  and  towards  our  neighbour  ;  to  bear 
affronts  with  patience,  and  by  patience  to  banish  every  feeling  of 
resentment  from  the  heart ;  to  covet  not  that  which  is  another's, 
but  to  be  ready  to  share  our  own  with  those  who  are  in  want ;  to 
love  him  who  is  our  friend  in  God  ;  and  for  God's  sake  to  love  even 

1  L.  ii.  in  Evangelia  h.  27,  §  1. 

2  Una  virtus  sine  aliis,  aut  omniuo  nulla  est,  aut  imperfecta.  Lib.  xxil.  Moral,  c.  i.  1. 
ii.  in  Ezech.  h.  10.  |  18. 

3  In  Ezechiel  Lib.  i.  Horn  iii.  §  8. 

*  Ad  Yocem  praedicationis  quasi  ex  conversione  compuuctos  Labitum,  non  animum 
mutasse,  ita  ut  religiosam  vestem  sumerent,  sed  ante  acta  vitia  non  calcarent,  et  de  solo 
exterius  habitn,  quern  sumserunt,  sanctitatis  fidiiciam  habere. 
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our  enemies  ;  to  sympathize  with  the  sufferings  of  our  neighbours, 
and  to  rejoice  not  at  the  death  of  an  enemy—this  is  to  be  a  new 

creature. 1 

In  the  same  spirit  Gregory  frequently  speaks  against  the  sup- 
posed worth  of  ascetic  severity,  when  it  proceeds  not  from  true 
love  and  self-denial,  in  which  case  it  rather  serves  to  foster  pride 
and  vanity.2     So  too  he  protests  against  the  affectation  of  humi- 
lity, which,   under  the   appearance   of  self-abasement,  may  only 
conceal  and  nourish  a  greater  degree  of  haughtiness.^     The  pre- 
tended humility  in  the  opus  operatum  of  a  confession  of  sin  and 
corruption,  made  by  the  mouth,  while  the  insincerity  of  this  con- 
fession is  proved  by  the  manner  in  which  any  accusation  of  guilt 
coming  from  the  mouth  of  another  is  received,  forms  another  sub- 
ject of  Gregory's  reproof.*    In  this  respect  he  carried  forward  the 
ethical  designs  of  Augustine,  asserting  with  similar  earnestness 
the  principle  of  veracity,  and  condemning  falsehood.s 

Gregory  had  no  intention  whatever  of  upholding  a  faith  which 
should  blindly  exclude  all  enquiry  on  the  part  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  but  he  followed  also,  in  this  respect,  opposed  as  he  natu- 
rally was  to  dogmatic  speculation,  the  principles  of  Augustine  on 
the  relation  of  reason  to  faith.  The  church,  he  says,  only  desires 
faith  as  founded  on  rational  conviction  ;  and  although  it  sets  forth 
truths  which  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  mere  natural  under- 
standing, it  shews,  by  an  appeal  to  reason,  that  the  human  under- 
standing ought  not  to  attempt  to  fathom  the  incomprehensible. e 

1  In  EzecMel.  1.  i.  b.  10.  §  9. 

2  See,  for  example,  1.  ii.  in  Evangelia  Horn.  32.  Fortasse  laboriosum  non  est  homini 
reliuquere  sua;  sed  valde  laboriosum  est,  relinquere  semetipsum. 

3  Sunt  nonnulli,  qui  viles,  videri  ab  bominibus  appetunt,  atque  omne,  quod  sunt,  de- 
jectos  se  exbibendo  coutemnunt ;  sed  tamen  apud  se  iutrorsus  quasi  ex  ipso  merito 
ostensse  vilitatis  intumescunt,  et  tauto  magis  in  corde  elati  sunt,  quanto  amplius  in  specie 
elationem  premunt.    L.  xxiv.  Moral.  §  22. 

4  Ssepe  contingit,  ut  passim  se  bomines  iuiquos  esse  fateantur ;  sed  quum  peccata  sua 
veraciter  aliis  arguentibus  audiunt,  defendunt  se  summopere,  atque  innocentes  \1deri 
conantur.  Iste  de  confessione;  peccati  ornari  voluit,  non  bumiliari,  per  accusationem 
suam  bumilis  appetiit  videri,  non  esse.  L.  xxiv.  Moral.  §  22. 

5  He  would  allow  of  no  sucb  atbing  as  a  necessary  lie :  Ut  nee  vita  cujuslibet  per  fal- 
laciam  defendatur,  ne  suae  animae  nooeant,  dum  praestare  vitam  carni  nituntur  alienae, 
quanquam  boc  ipsura  peccati  geuus  facillime  credimus  relaxari.  Moral.  1.  xviii.  $  5.  So 
also  against  bis  proceeding  from  a  false  bumility :  Qui  necessitate  cogente  vera  de  se 
bona  loquitur,  tanto  magis  bumilitati  juugitur,  quanto  et  veritati  sociatur.    Moral,  xxvi. 

C  Ecclesia  recta,  quae  errantibus  dicit,  non  quasi  ex  auctoritate  praecipit,  sed  ex  ra- 
VOL.  V.  N 
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The  influence  wliicli  Grregory  exercised  in  discouraging  the  study 
of  the  old  classic  literature,  has  been  frequently  overrated.  In 
this  respect  he  only  adoj)ted  the  point  of  view  which  was  always 
prominent  in  the  Western  church.  We  have  remarked  above 
what  vast  importance  he  attached  to  study  as  the  duty  of  the 
clergy ;  but  the  studies  which  he  desired  them  to  pursue  were 
spiritual  studies,  such  as  pertained  to  their  calling  ;i  and  he  severely 
reproached  Desiderius,  bishop  of  Vienne,'  for  giving  lectures  on 
grammar  and  expounding  the  ancient  poets.^  We  must  consider 
more  strictly  what  motive  induced  the  bishop  to  take  this  course, 
and  how  he  could  combine  such  an  employment  with  his  calling, 
which,  under  the  circumstances  then  existing  in  France,  was  doubt- 
less one  of  high  pretension.  Without  this,  we  cannot  determine 
how  far  Gregory  was  just  in  passing  so  severe  a  censure  on  the 
bishop.  It  does  not  follow,  indeed,  that  he  actually  regarded  the 
occupation  unworthy  of  a  bishop,  or  that  to  be  engaged  about 
ancient  literature  was  unbecoming  of  a  Christian.  But  when  he 
says  that  it  was  unfit  for  even  a  pious  layman  to  repeat  poems 
which  referred  to  heathen  mythology,  it  seems  to  follow  that  he 
must  have  considered  it  wrong  for  a  Christian  to  become  a  teacher 
of  the  classics.  He  might,  however,  in  his  zeal  against  such 
things,  express  himself  more  severely  towards  the  bishop  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  done.* 

tione  persuadet.    He  lets  the  church  say:  Ea,  quae  assero,  nequaquam  mihi  ex  auctori- 
tate  credite,  sed  an  vera  siiit,  ex  ratione  pensate.    Moral.  1.  viii,  §  3. 

1  The  studies  of  the  clergy,  however,  rarely  extended  to  the  old  Greek  fathers ;  partly 
through  their  ignorance  of  the  language ;  partly  because  the  dogmatic  views  of  these 
fathers  had  little  agreement,  in  many  points,  with  the  prevailing  opinions.  This  will  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  in  the  Roman  libraries  not  a  copy  could  be  found  of  any  of  the 
writings  of  Ireuaeus.  ' 

2  L.  xi.  ep.  54. 

3  Quia  in  uno  se  ore  cum  Jovis  laudibus  Christi  laudes  nou  capiunt,  et  quam  grave 
nefandumque  sit  episcopis  canere ;  quod  nee  laico  religioso  conveniat,  ipse  considera. 

*  If  the  commentary  on  the  books  of  Kings,  which  is  ascribed  to  Gregory,  may  be 
taken  as  an  evidence  of  his  mode  of  thinking,  it  would  appear  from  thence  that  he  was 
rather  a  defender  of  the  study  of  ancient  literature,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Augus  - 
tine  was.  He  regarded  the  study  of  the  artes  liberales  as  necessary  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  attributed  it  to  the  cunning  of  Satan  that  Christians 
were  advised  not  to  pursue  such  studies,  ut  et  secularia  nesciant,  et  ad  sublimitatem  spi- 
ritalium  non  pertingant.  Moses,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  rightly  to  administer 
divine  things,  was  first  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians.  Isaiah  was  more 
eloquent  than  all  other  Prophets,  because  he  was  not,  as  Jeremijxh,  an  armentarius  but 
nobiliter  instrudus.     So  also  Paul,  probably,  was  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles, 
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The  deatli  of  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  year  604  was  followed 
by  those  political  movements  and  convulsions  among  the  people 
of  the  West,  which  shook  more  and  more  the  foundations  of  an- 
cient civilization.  Though  Rome  and  Italyi  were  possessed  of 
libraries,  the  treasures  of  which  subsequently  enriched  the  new 
churches  of  England  and  Germany,  the  storms  which  agitated  the 
country,  in  the  following  century,  prevented  the  growth  of  any  dis- 
position to  employ  them.  A  vast  gap  exists  in  theological  culti- 
vation and  evangelical  knowledge  between  Gregory  the  Great  and 
the  Popes  of  the  eighth  century.  In  the  midst  of  the  devastation 
which  now  prevailed,  providence  afforded,  in  particular  countries, 
a  secure  retreat  for  the  remains  of  ancient  civilization,  as  mate- 
rials to  be  employed  in  the  new  creation  of  Christianity. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  beginning  of  the  seventh  century, 
Isodorus,  bishop  of  Hispalis  or  Sevilla,  laboured  in  Spain,  and 
proved  himself  possessed  of  all  the  learning  which  his  age  could 
afford.  As  a  theological  writer,  he  exercised  especial  influence 
by  his  liturgical  work  "  De  Officiis  Ecclesiasticis,"  in  two  books  ; 
and  by  another,  in  three  books,  which  contains  a  collection  of 
thoughts,  arranged  according  to  the  most  important  subjects,  and 
referring  particularly  to  Christian  faith  and  morals  :  "  Sententi- 
arum  libri  tres."  Isodore  here  followed,  for  the  most  part  even 
literally,  Augustine  and  Gregory  the  Great,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  transmit  and  circulate  their  opinions  during  the  suc- 
ceeding age,  especially  on  the  subject  of  grace  and  predestina- 
tion 'f  in  which  he  imitated  Augustine's  severe  veracity  of  state- 


particularly 29er  doctrinam,  quia  futurus  in  coelestibus  terrena  prius  studiosus  didicit.  L 
V.  in  1.  Eeg.  iv.  2,  30.  But  whoever  was  the  author  of  this  book,  it  indicates  a  remarkable 
reaction  against  the  prevailing  contemjit  for  ancient  literature.  Supposing,  however, 
that  the  expressions  here  used  must  be  regarded  as  too  strong  for  Gregory  himself,  still  it 
appears  from  remarks  unquestionably  his,  that  although  he  considered  many  of  the  writ- 
ings of  antiquity  unfit  for  the  study  of  a  Christian,  he  viewed  the  knowledge  of  ancient 
literature  as  essential  to  a  theological  education.  The  account  of  the  burning  of  the 
Palatine  library  by  Gregory's  order,  the  origin  of  which  is  a  tradition  of  the  twelfth 
century  (Joh.  of  SaHsb.  ii.  26,  Policratic),  rests  upon  no  sufficient  grounds  of  credi- 
bility. 

1  Where  the  celebrated  Cassiodorus,  after  having  retired  from  public  life  to  a  cloister, 
collected  rich  treasures  of  literature,  and  by  his  "  Institutio  divinarum  literarum,"  ex- 
cited the  monks  to  the  study  and  copying  of  books. 

2  The  expression  is  remarkable,  1.  ii.  c.  6,  Gemina  est  praedestinatio,  sive  electionem 
ad  requiem  sive  reproborum  ad  morcem. 

N   2 
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men  t.  In  his  Chronicle  of  the  Goths  he  also  adopts  the  views  of 
Gregory,  and  censures  the  tyrannical  methods  employed  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews." 

The  seeds  of  scientific  and  theological  cultivation  thus  scattered 
by  Isidore  long  bore  fruit  in  Spain.  It  is  possible  that  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  the  Saracens  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
its  separation  from  the  rest  of  Christendom,  might  contribute  to 
give  a  quicker  movement  to  the  progress  of  civilization  among  its 
people.  It  was  no  longer  fettered  by  the  systems  of  the  Eomish 
church  ;  and  hence  the  signs  which  may  be  traced  of  the  operation 
of  a  freer  spirit  against  the  traditional  and  ecclesiastical. 

Vie  have  stated  above,  that  the  monasteries  of  Ireland  formed 
a  refuge  and  a  rendezvous  both  for  theological  and  other  classes 
of  science.  The  Magistri  e  Scotia  were  already  celebrated  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  ;  and,  by  their  visits,  not  only 
to  England,  but  to  France  and  Germany,  learning  of  various 
kinds  was  extensively  diffused.  It  was  from  Ireland,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  England  was  so  richly  supplied  with  books,  and  other 
means  of  instruction  ;  and  it  was  the  zeal  thus  excited  which 
induced  the  English  clergy  and  monks  to  collect  books  for  them- 
selves from  France  and  Rome.^ 

In  the  seventh  century,  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  abbot  Hadrian,  who  accompanied  him  from  Rome,  greatly 
exerted  themselves  to  promote  the  intellectual  advancement  of 
England.  They  travelled  together  through  the  country,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  several  schools.  Having  imparted  their  know- 
ledge to  numerous  scholars,  they  left  them  behind  to  fulfil  their 
plans  ;  and  among  these  scholars,  according  to  Bede,*  were  many 

1  L.  ii.  c.  30,  Hoc  quoqne  mendacii  genus  perfect!  viri  summopere  fugiunt,  ut  nee 
vita  cujuslibet  per  eorum  fallaciam  defendatur,  ne  suae  animae  noceant,  dum  praestare 
vitam  alienae  carni  nituntur,  quamquam  hoc  ipsura  pec.ati  genus  facillime  credimus 
relaxari. 

2  He  says  of  such  rules,  as  instituted  by  King  Sisabut :  jEmulationeni  quidem  Dei 
habuit,  sed  non  secundum  scientiam.  Potestate  enim  compulit,  quos  provocare  fidei 
ratioue  oportuit.  He  adds,  indeed:  Sed  sicut  scriptum  est  Phil.  J.  Sive  per  occasionem 
sive  per  veritatem,  Christus  adnunciatur ;  in  hoc  gaudeo  et  gaudebo. 

3  In  the  memoir  of  abbot,  afterwards  bishop,  Aldhelm,  written  by  William  of  Malms- 
bury,  who  indeed  did  not  live  till  the  twelfth  centuiy,  but  collected  his  materials  from 
earlier  sources,  it  is  mentioned,  that  the  merchant  ships  from  France  brought  among 
other  wai-es.  Bibles  and  other  books.  See  cap.  3,  Acta  Sanctorum  Bolland.  Mens.  Mai. 
t.  vi.  f.  82. 

4  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  iv.  2. 
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-  to  whom  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  were  as  familiar  as  their 
native  tongue.  It  was  under  this  influence  that  the  venerable 
Bede  himself  was  formed,  the  man  who  most  eminently  deserves 
to  be  called  England's  teacher.  He  was  born  in  the  year  673,  in 
the  village  of  Farrow,  in  Northumberland  ;  but  he  received  his 
education,  from  his  seventh  year,  in  the  monastery  of  Weremouth  ; 
and  this  monastery  was  the  seat  of  those  his  vast,  though  unseen, 
erudite  labours,  by  which  so  many  divines,  both  in  his  own  and 
later  times,  were  formed,  and  enabled  to  go  forth  as  instructors  to 
other  lands.  He'says  of  himself,^  that  he  employed  all  labour  on 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  that,  amidst  the  perfor- 
mance of  those  devotions  and  liturgical  rites  which,  as  a  monk  and 
a  priest,  it  was  his  duty  to  fulfil,  it  had  always  been  his  joy  to 
learn,  to  teach,  or  to  write.^  The  manner  of  his  death  corres- 
ponded to  his  life,  consecrated  in  quiet  activity  to  God.  For 
fourteen  days,  surrounded  by  his  scholars,  he  looked  forward 
cheerfully  and  tranquilly  to  the  approach  of  death.  Full  of  gra- 
titude for  the  good  which  he  had  enjoyed  in  his  life,  he  regarded 
his  last  sufferings  with  corresponding  gratitude,  as  a  means'of  puri  ^ 
fication.^  Even  his  dying  hours  were  devoted  to  the  great  work  of 
his  life,  the  instruction  of  youth  ;  and  he  expired  in  the  midst  of 
his  beloved  scholars,  May  26.  735.* 

1  In  the  notice  of  bis  life  and  writings,  prefixed  to  his  English  Church  History ;  also 
Acta  S.  Mai.  t.  vi.  f.  721,  and  Mabillon  Acta  S.  Ord.  Benedicti.  Saec.  iii.  p.  1. 

2  Semper  aut  discere,  aut  docere,  aut  scrihere  dulce  hahui. 

3  His  scholar  Cuthhert  says  of  him:  Vere  fateor,  quia  neminem  unquam  oculis  meis 
vidi,  nee  auribus  audivi  tarn  diligenter  gratias  Deo  vivo  referre. 

*  In  the  last  fourteen  days  of  his  sickness,  he  employed  himself  in  translating  the 
gospel  of  John  into  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  con-ecting  the  abbreviatures  of  Isidore  for  the 
use  of  his  scholars.  He  remarked:  My  scholars  must  not  read  what  is  false,  and  use 
their  labour^  in  vain  after  ray  death.  When  his  sickness  increased,  and  he  could  only 
breathe  with  difficulty,  he  taught  the  whole  day.  On  that  which  preceded  the  one  on 
which  he  died,  he  dictated  cheerfully,  and  sometimes  said  to  his  scholars,  "  Make  haste 
to  learn:  I  kuow  not  how  long  I  may  be  with  you,  and  whether  my  Creator  may  not  soon 
take  me  to  Himself."  In  the  same  manner.he  employed  the  lastday  ot  his  life  in  dictating  to 
his  scholai-s  ;  in  correcting  what  they  had  written ;  and  in  answering  their  questions.  Hav- 
ing thus  occupied  himself  till  three  o'clock,  be  requested  one  of  his  scholars  to  summon 
the  priests  of  the  monastery  quickly  to  his  side.  "  The  rich  of  this  world,"  he  said,  "  can 
give  gold  and  silver,  and  other  costly  things.  These  I  have  not ;  but  I  will  give  to  my 
brethren,  with  much  love  and  joy,  what  God  has  given  to  me."  This  was  some  pepper, 
some  incense,  and  some  ecclesiastical  garments.  When  the  priests  came,  he  prayed  them 
to  read  mass  for  him  with  diligence.  "  It  is  time  for  me,"  he  saitl,  "if  so  it  please  my 
Creator,  to  return  to  Him  who  made  me  out  of  nothing.    1  have  lived  long ;  the  lime  ©f 
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Egbert,  one  of  the  scholars  and  especial  friends  of  Bede,  la- 
boured in  the  spirit  of  his  master.  As  superintendent  of  the 
school  at  York,  he  gave  instruction  in  all  the  sciences  of  the  age  ; 
but  he  devoted  himself,  above  all  things,  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  such  of  the  writings  of  the  fathers  as  served  to  ex- 
plain it.  Even  when  he  became  archbishop  of  York,  he  still 
watched  over  this  school,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  his 
scholar  Aelbert.  This  school  produced  Alcuin,  the  greatest 
teacher  of  his  times,  and  born  in  the  very  year  in  which  the  pious 
scholar,  whose  place  he  was  to  supply,  but  in  a  far  wider  sphere 
of  exertion,  breathed  his  last,  the  year,  that  is,  of  Beda's  death, 
735.  He  subsequently  became  superintendent  of  this  celebrated 
school,  which  long  flourished  under  his  management.  Many 
students  from  distant  parts  there  became  his  scholars,  and  he 
continued  in  this  employ  till  the  emperor  Charles  summoned  him 
to  share  his  labour  in  the  great  work  of  civilizing  the  Franks,  and 
effecting  the  reform  of  their  church. 

The  Frankish  church,  under  Charles  the  Great,  was  the  focus 
in  which  all  the  scattered  rays  of  refinement  from  England,  Ire- 
land, Spain,  Italy,  were  united,  and  Charles  availed  himself  of 
every  opportunity  to  excite  the  bishops  of  his  kingdom  to  imitate 
his  example  in  the  zealous  promotion  of  scientific  studies.  When, 
for  instance,  he  received  letters  from  abbots  and  bishops,  assuring 
him  of  their  prayers  in  his  behalf,  he  remarked,  to  his  vexation, 
how  greatly  they  were  wanting  in  ability  to  express  their  thoughts 

my  deliverance  draweth  nigli.  I  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Cbrist ;  for  my  soul  longs 
to  see  m>  King,  Christ,  in  his  beauty."  He  continued  to  speak  in  this  manner  till  even- 
ing. One  of  his  scholars  then  came.  He  had  given  him  something  to  write,  and  had 
requested  him  to  hasten  to  complete  it.  The  young  man  stated  that  he  had  still  one  pas- 
sage to  write.  "  Write  quickly,  then,"  said  Bede.  Soon  after,  the  scholar  said,  "  The 
passage  is  now  finished."  "  Yes,"  answered  Bede,  "  you  have  said  right.  It  is  finished. 
Hold  ray  head  in  your  hands.  It  is  a  great  joy  to  me  to  sit  opposite  the  holy  place  where 
I  used  to  pray.  I  would  fain  there  call  tranquilly  upon  my  Father."  He  was  then  sup- 
ported by  the  scholar,  upon  whose  hands  his  head  rested,  to  the  floor  of  the  cell ;  and  he 
sang  the  words  of  the  doxology  "  Gloria  Patri  et  Filio  et  Spiritui  Sancto,"  and,  with  the 
last  words  of  the  hymn  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  breathed  out  his  earthly  life. 

^  His  scholar  Alcuin,  who  always  clung  to  him  with  the  greatest  afiection,  said  of  him, 
in  his  poem  ou  the  archbishops  and  saints  of  York; 

Cui  Christus  amor,  potus,  cibus,  omnia  Christus; 
Vita,  tides,  sensus,  spes,  lux,  via,  gloria,  virtus. 

And, 

Indodlis  esregiae  juvenes  quoscunque  videbat, 
Hos  sibi  conj  uiixit,  docuit,  nutrivir,  amavit. 
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correctly.     He,  therefore,  directed  a  circular^  to  be  addressed  to 
them,  in  wliich  he  sought  to  awaken  their  zeal  for  study,  that 
they  might  thereby  better  prepare  themselves  for  understanding 
the  mysteries  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.^     He  regarded  it  as  im- 
portant that  the  overseers  of  the  churches^  should  have  the  same 
end  in  view  as  the  learned  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
Among  the  latter,  Alcuin  Avas  doubtless  the  most  distinguished. 
Having  been  despatched,  in  the  year  780,  on  a  mission  to  Rome, 
by  the  archbishop  of  York,  he  met  at  Parma  with  the  emperor, 
to  whom  he  was  already  known.     Charles  urged  him  to  remain 
with  him,  and  become  the  conductor  of  the  schools  which  he  had 
lately  established.     Alcuin  having   first  returned  to;  his  native 
country,  and  obtained  permission  from  his  king  and  his  arch- 
bishop to  obey  the  emperor's  call,  acceded  to  the  wish  of  that 
monarch.      The  latter  bestowed   on   him    a   monastery,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Troyes,  and  also  the  monastery  of  Ferrieres,  in 
the  diocese  of  Sens  ;  that  he  might  conduct  the  studies  of  the 
monks,  and  derive  a  provision  from  the  revenues  of  the  convents. 
But  he  especially  committed  to  him  the  management  of  the  edu- 
cational establishment  which  he  had  formed,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  higher  class  of  persons,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  court,  the 
Scliola  Palatina.    This  led  to  his  close  intercourse  with  the  em- 
peror, and  the  most  distinguished  men  in  church  and  state.     His 
counsel  was  sought  in  all  matters  connected  with  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  the  improvement  of  the  people.     He  gave  instruction 
even  to  the  emperor  himself,  who  called  him  his  most  beloved 
teacher  in  Christ.*     On  many  occasions  Charles  proposed  to  him 
questions  on  difficult  passages  of  Scripture  ;  on  the  meaning  of  cer- 
tain liturgical  observances;  on  ecclesiastical  chronology ;  and  other 
theological  subjects,  to  which  his  attention  had  been  directed  by 

1  Bouquet.  CoUectio  Scriptorum  rerum  Franc,  t.  v.  f,  621,  Concilia  Galliae,  t.  ii.  f. 

621. 

2  Quum  autem  in  sacris  paginis  schemata,  tropi  et  caelerahis  similia  inserta  iuveni- 
antur,  uulli  dubinra  est,  quod  ea  unusquisque  legens  tanto  citius  spiritaliter  iutelligit, 
quanto  prius  in  liteiarum  magislerio  plenius  instructus  fuerifc. 

3  The  "discordia  inter  sapientes  et  doctores  ecclcsiae"  lie  regarded  as  the  worst  thing 
that  could  happen.  This  feeling  he  expressed  on  the  occasion  of  a  dispute  between  Al- 
cuin and  Theodolph,  bishop  of  Orleans,  in  a  letter  to  the  monks  of  St  Martin's  monas- 
tery at  Tours.     It  is  found  among  tlie  Epistles  of  Alcuin,  ep.  11 U. 

4  Cariseime  in  Christo  prreccptor :  this  is  how  he  names  him  iu  a  letter,  from  which 
Alcuin  extracts  some  few  lines  in  his  answer,     Ep.  124. 
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their  having  become  the  theme  of  conversation  at  his  court.  After 
Alcuin's  departure,  a  constant  correspondence  was  kept  up  be- 
tween him  and  the  emperor  till  his  death  ;  nor  did  Alcuin  refrain 
from  expressing  what  he  thought  with  the  utmost  candour.^ 

We  have  already  remarked  how  important  it  was  to  the  em- 
peror, both  for  his  own  sake,  and  for  that  of  the  church,  that  the 
text  of  the  Bible,  the  then  existing  Latin  version  of  which, 
through  the  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  transcribers,  was  in 
many  parts  unintelligible,  should  undergo  correction.  This  weighty 
business  Charles  committed  to  Alcuin  ;^  who,  on  wishing  him  joy 
at  his  receiving  the  imperial  crown,  sent  him  as  a  congratulatory 
present  a  complete  copy  of  the  Bible  corrected  by  himself.^ 

When  Alcuin  had  spent  eight  years  in  this  sphere  of  exertion, 
he  again  visited  his  native  country^  where  he  remained  about  two 
years,  and  then  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  early  labours.  Find- 
ing old  age  approaching,  he  wished  to  retire  from  the  bustle  of 
the  court,  and  the  numerous  occupations  in  which  he  was  there 
involved.  It  was  his  especial  wish  to  renounce  all  employments 
not  immediately  connected  with  religion  ;  and,  separated  from  the 
world,  to  prepare  himself  in  tranquil  retirement  for  the  end  of  his 
earthly  life.*     If  we  may  believe  the  old  memoirs  of  Alcuin,^  he 

1  As  an  illustration  of  the  ])ions  Christian  tone  of  Alcuin's  feeling,  we  may  quote  the 
words  of  consolation  which  he  wrote  to  the  emiieror  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  Liodgarde, 
in  the  year  800 :  Domine  Jesu !  spes  nostra,  salus  nostra,  consolatio  nostra,  qui  cle- 
mentissima  voce  omnibus  sub  pondere  cujuslibet  laboris  gementibus  mandasti  dicens: 
Venite  ad  me  omnes,  qui  laboratis  et  onerati  estis,  et  ego  reficiam  vos.  Quid  hac 
promissione  jucundius  ?  Quid  hac  spe  beatius  ?  Venial  ad  eum  omnis  anima  moerens, 
omue  cor  contritum,  fundens  lacrimas  in  conspectu  misericordiae  illius  ;  neque  abscon- 
dat  vulnera  suo  medico,  qui  ait :  Ego  occidam  et  vivere  faciam;  percutiam  et  ego  sanabo. 
Deut.  xxxii.  39.  Flagellat  miris  modis,  ut  erudiat  Alios,  pro  quorum  salute  unico  non 
perpercit  Filio.  He  then  represents  the  Son  of  God  as  saying  to  the  soul.  Propter  te 
descendi  et  patiebar,  quae  legist!  in  literis  raeis,  ut  tibi  praeparem  mansionem  in  domo 
Patris  raei.  Eegnum  meum  tantum  valet,  quantum  tu  es.  Te  ipsam  da,  et  habebis 
illud.  Ep.  90. 

2  As  Alcuin  himself  says :  Domini  regis  preeceptum  in  emendatione  veteris  novique 
Testamenti.  See  the  letter  prefixed  to  the  sixth  book  of  his  Commentary  on  the 
Gospel  of  St  John,  t,  i.,  vol.  ii.,  f.  591,  e.  Froben. 

3  Alcuin  (ep.  ciii.)  had,  it  appears,  long  thought  upon  what  he  should  send  him. 
Tandem  Spiritus  Sancto  inspirante  inveui,  quod  meo  nomiue  competeret  oiferre,  et  quid 
vestrae  prudentiae  amabile  esse  potuisset. 

4  See  ep.  clxviii.  Seculi  occupationibus  depositis  soli  Deo  vacare  desidero.  Dum  orani 
homini  necesse  est  vigili  cura  se  praeparare  ad  occursum  Domini  Dei  sui,  quanto  magis 
senioribus,  qui  sunt  annis  et  infirmitatibus  confracti. 

6  This  is  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Froben  edition  in  the  Actis  Sanctorum  19, 
Mai.  Mens  Mai.t.  iv.,  and  iu  Ma'jillon  Acta,  s.o.  B. 
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desired  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  monastery  of 
Fulda.  But  when  the  emperor  consented  to  his  withdrawing  from 
the  court,  he  still  wished  to  employ  his  ability  in  carrying  on  the 
work  to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  devoted,  although  in  a  quieter 
sphere.  The  abbey  of  Martinus  at  Tours  falling  vacant,  in  the 
year  796,  Charles  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of 
Alcuin  in  restoring  the  decayed  discipline  of  the  monks,  and 
founding  a  flourishing  scholastic  institution.  Alcuin  accordingly 
continued  to  exercise,  but  under  differeni  circumstances,  the  same 
learned  activity  which  he  had  long  employed  with  so  much  zeal/ 
But  his  increasing  infirmities,  and  the  feeling  of  approaching 
death,  again  made  him  wish  to  be  freed  from  all  external  cares. 
He  therefore  obtained  permission,  in  his  last  years,  to  commit  the 
management  of  the  monasteries  which  had  been  given  him,  to 
some  of  his  select  scholars.^  It  would  then  be  possible  for  him,  he 
said,^  to  live  quietly  in  St  Martin's  Abbey  ;  and  tranquilly  listen 
for  the  voice  which  was  to  call  him  from  this  earthly  state.*  The 
wish  which  he  had  often  expressed  in  his  latter  years,  when  look- 
ing forward  to  his  end,  that  he  might  die  on  Whitsunday,  w:is 
fulfilled  on  the  19th  of  May  801. 

There  was  too  little  of  scientific  energy  at  this  period  in  the 
Western  church,  to  foster  a  dogmatic  antagonism,  or  strife  about 
doctrine.  In  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  during  that  whole  period, 
in  which  the  scientific  life  attained  its  highest  point,  men  were 
more  anxious  to  retain  and  apply  that  which  had  been  transmitted 
to  them,  than  to  engage  in  new  inquiries  on  the  principles  of  their 
faith.  Still,  if  it  might  have  been  naturally  expected,  that  dogmatic 
disputes  would  mainly  occupy  the  W^estern   church  at  this  time, 

1  He  speaks  of  this  iu  his  thirty-eighth  letter  to  Charles.  Thus  he  says,  that  he  in- 
structed some  in  the  exposition  of  Scripture ;  others  in  aucient  literature  ;  some  in 
grammar,  and  others  in  astronomy.  Plurima  plurimis  factus,  iit  pluriraos  ad  profectum 
sanctae  ecclesiae  et  ad  decorem  imperialis  regni  vestri  erudiam,  ne  sit  vacua  Dei  in  me 
gratia,  nee  vestrae  bonitatis  largitio  iuanis.  He  complains  of  the  want  of  books,  and 
prays  the  emperor  to  allow  him  to  send  some  of  his  scholars  to  England  to  bring  books 
from  thence. 

2  Ep.  clxxvi.  To  Archbishop  Arno  :  Ut  scias,  quanta  misericordia  mecum  a  Deo  om- 
nipotenti  peracta  est;  nam  rebus  omnibus,  quas  habui  per  loca  diversa,  adjutores  mihi 
ex  meis  propriis  filiis  elegi,  aduuente  per  omnia  suggestionibu?  meis  Domino  meo  David  ; 
as  be  was  accustomed  to  call  the  emperor  Charles. 

3  Ep.  clxxv. 

*  Spectans,  quando  vox  veniut:  apcri  pulsanti,  sequcre  jubcutcm,  cxaudi  judicantem. 
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it  was  yet  remarkable,  that  the  Spanish  church,  which,  although 
^  not  oppressed,  yet  being  under  the  yoke  of  Muhamedanism,  was 
in  no  fayourable  position  for  scientific  development,  should  have 
given  occasion  to  a  renewal  of  the  old  controversy  between  the 
schools  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria.  The  peculiar  situation,  in- 
deed, of  the  Spanish  church  allowed  a  freer  expression  of  contro- 
versial opinion  than  could  have  been  enjoyed  under  other  circum- 
stances. To  trace,  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  rise  of  this 
dogmatic  spirit  in  the  then  existing  Spanish  church,  we  require 
definite  information  respecting  the  origin  of  tlie  controversy 
above-named,  and  the  internal  relations  of  the  church  itself. 
Great  importance  must  be  attached,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
question,  which  of  the  two  chief  personages  who  appear  as  the 
champions  of  the  new  sj^stem,  Elipandus,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
or  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgellis,*  ought  to  be  regarded  as  peculiarly 
the  author  of  this  revival  of  the  Antiochian  theology  ? 

Elipandus,  according  to  the  accounts  to  be  found  of  him  in 
early  writings,  appears  to  have  been  a  haughty,  passionate  man, 
easily  affected  by  the  influences  of  a  blind  zeal  ;^  a  student  of  the 

1  La  Send'  Urgelle,  in  the  lordsbip  of  Cerdana,  in  Spain. 

2  So  he  appears  in  the  first  cojitroversy  in  which  he  stood  openly  forth.     In  his  dis- 
pute with  a  Spanish  heretic,  Migetius,  Elipandus,  indeed,  had  occasion  to  observe  strictly 
the  distinction  between  the  humanity  and  the  godhead  of  Christ,  and  he  may  have  used 
expressions  which  might  give  rise  to  the  notion  that  he  was  infected  with  Nestorianism. 
In  the  letter  to  Migetius,  §  7,  Persona  filii,  quae  facta  est  ex  semine  David  secundum 
carnem  et  ea,  quae  genita  est  a  Deo  Patre  ;  but  he  was  especially  awkward  and  unskilful 
in  the  use  of  dogmatic  language ;  and  no   other  indication  of  adoptianismus  occurs  in 
this  controversy.     He  uses  here  the  term  assumptio,  not  cdoptio.     It  would  be  instruc- 
tive could  we  examine  more  closely  the  docti-ine  of  this  Migetius,  and  thus  better  deter- 
mine what  relation  it  bore  to  the  views  of  Elipandus.    But  we  must  despair  of  an'iving 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on  this  matter,  unless  new  sources  of  information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Spain.     The  scattered  notices  respecting  Migetius  are  of  no  worth,  and  the 
letter  of  Elipandus  himself  to  this  man,  as  given  by  Elorez  in  the  Espana  Sagrada  t.  v. 
ed.  ii.  Madrid  1763,  p.  524,  remains  the  only  important  document  on  the  subject.    But 
the  style  of  Elipandus  is  passionate;  he  draws  too  many  inferences;  and  is  too  httle  qua- 
lified to  enter  into  the  mode  of  another's  reasoning,  to  enable  us  to  derive  from  his  pro- 
positions or  his  statements  a  fair  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  Migetius.    As  far,  however,  as 
this  can  be  done,  he  appears  to  have  been  inclined  to  Sabelliauism.     His  opinion,  that 
the  Logos  did  not  become  personal  till  its  assumption  of  the  manhood  of  Christ;  that  it 
was  the  personal  energy  in  Christ,  whence  tlie  ofiensive  expression,  quod  ea  sit  secunda 
in  Trinitate  persona,  quae  facta  est  ex  semine  David  secundum  carnem,  et  non  ea  quae 
genita  est  a  Patre;  that  the  Holy  Ghost  first  assumed  to  himself  a  personality  in  the 
Apostle  Paul :  that  in  him  the  Spirit  promised  by  Christ,  and  who  should  proceed  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  appeared.     In  all  respects,  we  cannot  but  wish  that  we  bad  clearer 
information  on  the  notions  of  Migetius  respecting  the  connection  between  Paul  and  the 
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ancient  fathers,  but  altogether  wanting  in  the  qualities  of  a  scien- 
tific  spirit.  We  may  readily  believe  that  such  a  man,  when  once 
induced  by  accidental  circumstances  to  adopt  a  particular  dog- 
matic expression,  would  retain  it  more  tenaciously,  and  regard 
it  as  increasing  in  importance,  if  its  introduction  was  scornfully 
opposed  by  those  from  whom,  according  to  their  position,  he 
expected  an  unreserved  obedience  to  his  archiepiscopal  authority. 
The  term  adoption  occasionally  occurs  in  the  ancient  fathers,  as 
descriptive  of  the  acceptance  of  the  human  nature  through  Christ, 
into  union  with  the  Godhead.  It  was  also  often  used^  in  the  same 
sense  in  the  authorized  Gothic-Spanish  Liturgy.-  Elipandus^  ap- 
pealed to  the  passages  in  which  it  is  thus  employed.  It  may  be 
supposed,  therefore,  that  he  was  led  by  this  to  speak  of  an  adoption 
of  humanity,  through  Christ,  into  sonship  with  God,  and  to  represent 
Christ  himself,  in  relation  to  his  humanity,  as  the  adopted  Son  of 
God,  ''  Filius  Dei  adoptivus  ;"  and  that,  being  violently  attacked 
on  the  subject,  he  as  zealously  defended  the  expression  as  being 
of  especial  importance.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with  Felix  of 
Urgellis.  We  discover  in  him  proofs  of  a  mind  not  excited  to 
controversy  by  accident,  but  thoroughly  imbued  with  dogmatic 
principles.  The  probability  is,  therefore,  that  the  opinion  re- 
specting the  person  of  Christ  expressed  by  the  term  adoption 
(adoptionismus)  originated  with  Felix,  in  whose  writings  it  ap- 
pears in  this  systematic  connection,  rather  than  with  Elipandus, 
who  was  certainly  not  fitted  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  peculiar 
system.4     He  was  now  eighty  years  of  age,  and  it  would  have 

progress  of  CLristianity,  wLich,  altbougb  unjustly,  gave  rise  to  the  accusations  broiigbt 
against  liim.  Tbus  be  was  blamed  for  asserting  tbat  pritsts  must  be  perfectly  boly  :  Cur 
se  pronuutient  peccatores,  si  vere  saucti  suut?  Aut  si  certe  se  peccatores  esse  fatentur, 
quare  ad  ministerium  accedere  praesumunt,  eo  quod  ipse  Dominus  dicat :  Estote  sancti, 
quia  et  ego  sanctus  sum  Dominus  Deus  vester.  But  it  will  bere  be  asked,  in  wbat  sense 
did  be  say  tbis,  and  wbetber  be  actually  meant  a  sinless  perfection.  If  so,  be  may  cer- 
tainly be  regarded  as  baving  fallen  into  a  dark  and  fanatical  notion  of  priestly  boliness  ; 
and  as  baving,  accordingly,  refused  to  eat  witb  disbelievers  (Saracens),  or  to  toucli  any 
food  brougbt  from  tbem.  And  bence  Elipandus  appears  opposed  to  bim  as  tbe  represen- 
tative of  tbe  pure  Cbristian  spirit:  appeabng  to  tbe  words  of  Paul,  tbat  to  tbe  pure  all 
tbings  are  pure ;  to  tbe  fact  tbat  Cbrist  ate  witb  publicans  and  sinners ;  and  tbat  Paul 
said,  tbat  it  is  lawful  to  accept  tbe  invitation  of  an  unbeliever  to  a  feast. 

1  Adoptio  =  assumptio,  ai/aXiji/^is. 

2  Tbe  Officium  Mozarabicum. 

3  Tbe  expressions  of  tbe  Toledo  Liturgy  :  "  Adoptivi  bominis  passio  :"  the  "  adoptio 
carnis ;  gi'atia  adoptionis."     Elipandi  Epistola  ad  Alcuinum,  t.  i.  p.  ii.  f.  872,  ed.  Frobeu. 

4  Historical  evidences,  little  agreeing  witb  each  other,  can,  in  a  question  of  tbis  sort, 
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been  strange  had  he  begun  at  so  late  a  period  of  his  life  a  con- 
troversy on  such  a  subject.  But  far  too  great  importance  has 
been  attached  to  the  single  dogmatic  expression  of  adoptio  and 
Filius  adoptivus,  which  gave  name  to  the  whole  system,  as  the 
term  0€ot6ko<;  to  that  of  the  Nestorians.  How  the  principle  re- 
ferred to  might  have  been  supported  without  any  peculiar  appli- 
cation of  this  expression,  or  the  comparison  connected  therewith 
between  an  actual  and  an  adopted  son,  will  appear  when  we  con- 
sider this  system  of  doctrine  in  its  inward  connection.  It  is  pos- 
sible, indeed,  although  by  no  means  demonstrable,  that  the 
liturgy  in  use  might  have  led  Elipandus  to  adopt  this  comparison  ; 
but  no  one  would  be  justified  in  tracing  to  such  a  source  the  entire 
dogmatic  system  which  is  thereby  exhibited. 

The  remarkable  agreement  existing  between  the  mode  of  dog- 
matic development  adopted  by  Felix,  in  regard  to  this  subject, 
and  that  of  Theodore  of  Antioch,  might  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  the  former  had  derived  his  peculiar  dogmatic  tendency  from 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Theodore.  As  a 
close  union,  moreover,  existed  at  an  early  period  between  the 
Spanish  and  North-African  churches  ;  and  as  the  controversy 
on  the  "  Three  Chapters  "  may  have  occasioned  the  works 
of  Theodore  to  be  translated  into  Latin  for  the  use  of  the  African 
theologians  interested  in  the  controversy,  so  it  is  possible  that  by 
means  of  such  translations  they  were  made  generally  known  in 
Spain.  The  few  fragments  merely  which  remain  of  the  writings  of 
Felix  will  not  justify  us  in  coming  to  any  certain  conclusion  in 
respect  to  this  agreement ;  but  without  any  such  outward  aid, 
we  may  safely  trace  it  to  an  internal  analogy  of  minds,  and  to 
the  similarity  of  the  conflicts  under  which  they  were  developed. 

If  it  be  true  that  Felix  had  employed  himself  in  the  defence  of 
Christianity  against  the  objections  brought  against  it  on  the  side 
of  Muhamedanisra,!  and  in  proving  its  truth  and  divinity  for  the 
use  of  the  Muhamedans,  a  supposition  rendered  probable  by  his 

which  bas  something  mysterious  in  it,  afford  but  very  insufficient  help.  The  man  who 
first  brought  the  subject  before  the  world  cannot  be  identical  with  him  who  first  deve- 
loped the  doctrine.  Although  Ehpandus  may  have  used  certain  peculiar  expressions  in 
his  dogmatic  treatise,  it  does  not  follow  therefrom  that  he  ought  to  be  regai'ded  as  the 
author  of  the  system. 

1  The  emperor  Charles  had  heard  that  Felix  had  written  a  Disputatio  cum  sacerdote  ; 
but  this  was  not  known  to  Alcuin.     See  Alouin,  ep.  Ixxxv. 
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nearness  to  them,  and  by  his  close  connection  with  the  Spanish 
bishops — if  this  be  true,  we  have  another  means  of  explaining 
his  attachment  to  the  peculiar  yiews  in  question.  The  apologetic 
controversy  in  which  he  is  thus  supposed  to  have  been  engaged, 
would  not  oblige  him  to  prove  generally  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus.  He  could  shew  that  this 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Koran  itself.  But  what  he  had  to  prove 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation ;  of  the  godhead  of  Christ ; 
as-ainst  which,  as  also  ajrainst  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the 
arguments  of  the  Muhamedans  were  most  fiercely  directed.  In 
discussing  these  topics,  he  was  probably  induced  to  attempt  such 
a  representation  of  the  doctrines  referred  to,  as  might  remove,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  stone  of  stumbling  from  the  Muhamedans. 
Hence  might  arise  the  theory  of  adoption,  of  the  internal  connec- 
tion of  which  we  would  now  speak. 

Felix,  like  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  opposed  the  interchange 
of  the  predicates  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  as  not  sufficiently 
defined  ;  and  he  desired  that,  if  the  same  predicates  were  to  be 
applied  to  Christ  in  relation  both  to  his  godhead  and  his  huma- 
nity, it  should  be   strictly  determined  with  what  difference  of 
meaning  they  were  so  applied,  in  what  sense,  that  is,  Christ  was 
called  the  Son  of  God,  and  God,  according  to  his  godhead,  and 
according  to  his  manhood.     He  here  allowed  the  force  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  the  mind  makes  when,  as  to  the  first  relation,  it 
looks  for  what  is  grounded  in  the  being  of  God  ;  and  as  to  the 
second,  for  what  proceeds  from  an  act  of  free-will ;  from  a  parti- 
cular decree  of  God,  a  distinctive  natura,  genere,  between,  on  the 
one  side,  voluntate ;  on  the  other,  heneplacito.     Thus  as,  in  the 
first  respect,  Christ  according  to  his  essence  is  God,  and  the  Son 
of  God,  so  is  he,  in  the  second  respect,  in  so  far  as  he  has  been 
taken  into  union  with  him  who,   according  to  his  nature,  is  the 
Son  of  God.     Directly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  essential  and 
the  natural,  is  that  which  can  only  in   another  sense,   that  is, 
according  to  a  certain  metonomy  (nuncupative)  be  so  designated. 
Unless  we  be  willing  to  say,  that  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  de- 
rived from  the  essence  of  the  Godhead  itself,  nothing  is  left  for  us, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Felix,  but  to  admit  the  contrast  above 
established.     In  the  same  sense  also,  he  employed  the  distinction 
between  a  son  genere  et  natura,  and  a  son  adoptione.     The  idea 
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of  adoption,  in  his  mind,  >yas  nothing  more  than  that  of  a  sonship 
grounded  not  on  natural  descent,  but  on  the  especial  act  of  the 
Father's  free-will.  To  those  who  objected  that  the  title  of  Filius 
per  adoptionem,  son  by  adoption,  is  nerer  applied  to  the  Saviour 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  replied,  that  the  fundamental  idea  was 
agreeable  to  Scripture,  for  that  the  other  corresponding  notions 
of  like  import  had  actually  their  foundation  in  Scripture. i  All 
such  opinions  are  in  close  connection  with  each  other  ;  and  with- 
out them  it  would  be  impossible  to  form  a  conception  of  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  as  not  springing  from  the  essence  of  God,  but  as 
created  by  the  will  of  God.'  He  who  denies  one  of  these  notions, 
must,  therefore,  deny  the  true  humanity  of  Christ.^  The  term  adop- 
tion accordingly  seemed  to  him  especially  appropriate,  because  it 
is  clear,  from  a  comparison  with  human  relationships,  that  a  per- 
son, by  natural  descent,  cannot  have  two  fathers,  and  yet  may  have 
one  by  natural  descent,  and  another  by  adoption.*  And  thus 
Christ,  in  his  humanity  might  be  the  Son  of  David  by  descent,  and 
according  to  adoption  the  Son  of  God.  Felix  sought  out  all  those 
predicates  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  tended  to  show  the  de- 
pendent relation  of  Christ,  that  he  might  thereby  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  the  distinction  which  he  had  introduced  as  founded  on 
Scripture.  If  Christ  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  the 
name  of  a  servant  belongs  to  him,  not  simply  on  account  of  the 
obedience  which  he  freely  rendered  as  man,  but  from  the  natural 
relation  in  which  he  stands  as  man,  as  a  creature,  to  God,  in  con- 
trast to  that  relation  in  which,  as  the  Son  of  God,  according  to 
his  nature  and  essence,  and  as  the  Logos,  he  stands  to  the  Father. 
Felix  describes  this  opposition  by  the  terms,  servus  conditionalis, 

1  Si  adoptionis  noraen  in  Christo  secundum  carnem  claro  apertoque  sermone  inutra- 
que  testamento,  ut  vos  contenditis,  reperire  nequimus,  caetera  tamen  omnia,  quae  adop- 
tionis verbo  conveniunt,  in  divinis  libris  perspicue  atque  manifeste  multis  modis  repe- 
riuntur.  Nam  quid  quaeso  est  cuilibet  filio  adoptio,  nisi  electio,  nisi  gi-atia,nisi  volun- 
tas, nisi  adsumptio,  nisi  susceptio,  nisi  placitum  seu  applicatio  ?  Si  quis  vero  in  Christi 
humanitate  adoptionis  gratiam  negare  vult,  simul  cuncta,  quae  dicta  sunt,  cum  eadem 
adoptione  in  eo  negare  studeat.    Alcuin  contra  Felicem.  1.  iii.  c.  8.  t.  i.  opp.  816. 

2  Humanitas,  in  qua  extrinsecus  factus  est,  non  de  substantia  Palris  subsistens,  sed 
ex  carne  matris  et  natus  est,  1.  vi.  843. 

3  Eationis  veritate  convictus  velit  nolit  negaturus  est  eum  varum  bominem,  1.  iii.  c. 
c.  f.  817. 

*  Neque  enim  fieri  potest,  ut  unus  filius  naturaliter  duos  patres  babere  possit,  unum 
tamen  per  naturam,  alium  autem  per  adoptionem  prorsus  potest,  1.  iii.  f.  812. 
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servus  secundum  conditionem.  Nowhere,  he  contends,  is  it  said 
in  the  Gospel,  that  the  Son  of  God,  but  always  that  the  Son  of 
Man,  was  given  for  our  sins.^  He  appeals  to  what  Christ  himself 
says  (Luke  xviii.  19),  in  reference  to  his  humanity,  namely,  that  it 
was  not  in  itself  good,  but  that  God  in  it,  as  everywhere,  is  the 
source  of  good.^  So  also  he  quotes  what  Peter  says  of  Christ 
(Acts  X.  38),  that  God  was  in  him ;  and  what  Paul  states  to  the 
same  purpose  (2  Cor.  v.  19),  but  not  as  if  the  godhead  of  Christ 
was  to  be  denied,  but  only  that  the  distinction  between  the  human 
and  the  divine  natures  should  be  firmly  asserted.*  He  contended, 
that  by  this  manifestation  of  the  pure  humanity  in  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God  w^as  glorified  as  Redeemer,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
only  assumed  all  this  out  of  mere  mercy,  and  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind.  To  represent  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  fully  and 
faithfully,  we  must  endeavour  to  exhibit  that  which  concerns  the 
humiliation  of  Christ,  as  clearly  as  that  which  is  connected  with 
his  glory.^     But  Felix  was  scarcely  prepared  to  enter,  without 

1  Numquid  qui  verus  est  Deus  fieri  potest,  ut  conditione  servus  Dei  sit,  sicut  Cbristiis 
Dominus  in  forma  servi,  qui  multis  multisqiie  documentis,  non  tautum  propter  obedien- 
tiam,  ut  plerique  voluut,  sea  etiam  et  per  naturam  servus  patris  et  filius  ancillae  ejus 
verissime  edocetur,  1.  vi.  f.  84*^.  But  his  opponents  could  not  allow  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  propter  obedientiara  et  per  naturam  to  be  of  any  worth.  They  deduced  the 
latter  from  the  former ;  and  applied  the  reception  of  the  human  nature  by  the  Son  of 
God  to  his  humbling  himself,  quoting  in  confirmation  Philip,  ii.  8,  9.  Further,  Ilium 
propter  ignobilitatem  beatae  virginis,  quae  se  ancillam  Dei  humili  voce  protestatur,  servum 
esse  conditionalem,  f.  839.  Where  the  mode  of  expression,  as  he  spoke  of  Maiy,  might 
give  ofience  to  the  prevailing  notions  of  the  age. 

2  L.  c.  834,  835.  Alcuin  might  here  oppose  to  him  many  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  John  iii.  16  ;  Romans  viii.  32 ;  Epbes.  v.  2  ;  Acts  iii.  13 — 15.  But  Felix  had 
been  led  into  error  by  adopting  the  language  of  the  church,  in  reference  to  the  predicate 
of  the  Son,  instead  of  referring  to  that  of  the  Bible. 

3  Ipse,  qui  esseutialiter  cum  Patre  et  Spiritu  Sancto  solus  est  bonus,  est  Deus,  ipse  in 
homine  licet  sit  bonus,  non  tamen  naturaliter  a  semetipso  est  bonus,  1.  v.  f.  837.  Here, 
indeed,  Felix,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself,  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  a  contradiction.  This  arose  from  the  confusion  of  two  principles  in  his  argument; 
the  one  derived  from  his  own  views,  the  other  from  those  of  the  church.  He  was  not 
led  by  his  own  peculiar  dogmatic  notions  to  a  avTifxedia-TuaL^  twv  ouofj-dTwi/ ;  but  he 
\7as  so  by  his  adherence  to  the  prevailing  ecclesiastical  dogmatic  terminology.  Hence  he 
endeavoured  to  render  this  transferring  of  the  predicate  harmless,  through  the  definitions 
which  he  employed,  according  to  his  theory  of  distinction.  Consequently,  from  his  own 
particular  point  of  view,  he  would  much  rather  have  said  :  The  human  nature,  taken  into 
communion  with  him,  who,  according  to  his  essence,  is  the  Son  of  God,  and,  accoidiug 
to  his  essence,  is  good,  is  not,  according  to  its  own  essence,  good. 

4  Non  quod  Christus  homo  videlicet  assumptus,  Deus  non  sit,  sed  quia  non  natura, 
sed  gratia  atque  nuncupatione  sit  Deus,  v.  832. 

5  Sicut  ea,  quae  de  illo  celsa  atque  gloriosa  sunt,  oredimus  et  collaudamus,  ila  humili 
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prejudice,  into  the  whole  meaning  of  the  New  Testament  writers. 
As  his  opponents  wished  to  force  this  doctrine  into  the  form  of 
their  theory,  by  the  transferring  of  the  opposed  predicates,  or,  as 
it  was  afterwards  the  fashion  to  call  it,  the  idiom-communication,  so 
Felix,  on  the  other  side,  according  to  the  Scriptural  view,  allowed 
himself  to  do  violence  to  his  theory  of  distinction,  forced  upon  the 
biblical  writers,  when  he  says,  in  the  words  of  Peter  :  "  Thou  art 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  and  refers  the  predicate  Christ 
to  the  manhood,  in  which  he  was  anointed,  and  the  predicate  Son 
of  the  living  God,  to  the  Godhead  of  our  Saviour.^ 

Felix  also  agreed  with  Theodorus  in  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  humanity  of  Christ  was  taken  into  union  with  the  God- 
head, which  he  compares  to  that  in  which,  through  the  Saviour, 
believers  attain  to  communion  with  God.  Adoption,  admission 
to  union  with  God,  tlirough  divine  grace,  and  by  means  of  an 
especial  operation  of  the  divine  will,  according  to  God's  good 
pleasure,  he  represents  as  being  all  of  the  same  kind  ;  without 
wishing,  however,  to  represent  as  simply  identical  that  which  he 
considered  only  as  relatively  like  ;  especially  observing  the  dis- 
tinction between  that  which  is  grounded  in  the  essence  of  God, 
or  is  immediately  derived  therefrom,  and  all  other  things.  On 
the  contrary,  he  strongly  asserted,  that,  notwithstanding  the  rela- 
tive similarity,  all  which  concerned  Christ  was  to  be  viewed  in  a 
higher  sense  (multo  excellentius)  ;  and  he  here,  without  doubt, 
insists  upon  a  distinction,  not  of  degree  merely,  but  of  kind,  as 
appears  from  the  fact,  that  he  by  no  means  represents  the 
humanity  of  Christ  in  its  mere  separate  existence,  and  then  as 
entering  into  union  with  the  Godhead ;"  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
starts  with  the  assertion,  that  the  true  and  actual  Son  of  God  had 
received  the  humanity  into  unity  with  himself  from  generation  ; 
that  the  human  nature,  although  preserving  its  proper  laws,  was 
constantly  developed  in  this  unity  ;  that  no  separate,  independ- 
ent existence  was  to  be  ascribed  to  it ;  but  that  its  being  was 
unfolded  from  the   beginning,  in  combination  with  the  divine 

tatem  ejus  et  omnia  indigna,  quae  propter  nos  misericorditer  suscipere  voluit,  despicere 
nullo  modo  debemus,  1.  iii,  f.  818. 

1  L.  V.  f.  833. 

2  Qui  nou  natura,  ut  Deus,  sed  per  Dei  gratiam  ab  eo,  qui  verus  estDeus,  deificati  dii 
sunt  sub  illo  vocati. 
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Logos,  into  which  the  human  nature  was  taken  at  its  generation. 
He  appeals  to  the  words  of  Christ,  John  x.  35,  to  show  that,  in 
one  respect,  the  Saviour  placed  himself  in  the  same  class  with 
those  who,  on  account  of  their  communion  with  God,  in  which 
they  stood  by  divine  grace,  bore  the  divine  name.  Thus  there 
exists  between  him  and  all  the  elect,  the  truest  communion ;  in 
this  respect,  that  he  shares  with  them  the  divine  nature  and  the 
divine  name,  although  this  is  the  case  with  him  in  a  more  ex- 
cellent sense  ;  while,  further,  he  takes  part  with  them  also  in 
predestination,  election,  grace,  and  the  form  of  a  servant.^  Hence 
he  could  say,  that  he  who,  in  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature,  was 
true  God,  was — in  the  form  of  humanity,  through  the  grace  of 
adoption,  which  passed  from  him  to  all  the  elect — made  partaker 
of  the  divine  being,  and  was  thence  named  God,  or  the  Son  of 
God,  having  become  the  Son  of  Man  without  change  of  the  divine 
nature,  in  so  far  as  he  condescended  to  unite  man  with  himself, 
in  personal  oneness,  at  generation ;  and  thus  the  Son  of  Man  was 
Son  of  God — not  in  such  a  way  that  the  human  nature  was 
changed  into  the  divine,  but  so  that  the  Son  of  Man,  in  the  Son 
of  God  (by  means  of  this  union)  was  the  true  Son  of  God.^ 

But,  like  Theodorus,  Felix  found  himself  obliged  to  assail  such 
propositions  as  this,  that  Mary  was  the  mother  of  God,^  when 
used  without  modification.  Like  Theodore,  also,  he  compared 
the  baptism  of  Christ  to  the  baptism  of  believers,  and  viewed 
both  in  connection  with  the  spiritalis  generatio  by' adoption. 
But  he  certainly  could  not  suppose  that  baptism  had  precisely 

1  In  hoc  quippe  ordine  Dei  Filius  Domiuus  et  Eedemptor  uoster  juxta  liumanitatem, 
sicut  in  natura,  ita  et  in  nomine,  quamvis  excellentius  cunctis  electis,  verissime 
tamen  cum  illis  communicat,  sicut  et  in  cseteris  omnibus,  id  est,  in  praedestinatione,  in 
electione,  gratia,  in  adsumptione  nomiuis  servi,  iv  820. 

2  Ut  idem,  qui  essentialiter  cum  patre  et  Spiritu  Sancto  in  unitate  Deitatis  verus  est 
Deus,  ipse  in  forma  humanitatis  cum  electis  suis  per  adoptionis  gratiam  deificatus  fieret 
et  nuncupative  Deus.  And  in  other  passages,  more  closely  liarmonizing  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Church,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  book:  Qui  ilium  sibi  ex  utero  matris 
scilicet  ab  ipso  conceptuin  siugularitate  suae  personae  ita  sibi  nuivit  atque  conseruit,  ut 
Dei  Filius  esset  hominis  Filiiis,  non  mutabilitate  naturae,  sed  dignatione,  similiter  et 
horainis  Filius  esset  Dei  FiHus,  non  versibilitate  substantiae,  sed  in  Dei  Filio  esset  verus 
Filius. 

3  Although  he,  perhaps,  did  not  venture  to  find  fault  with  this  expression  so  generally 
in  use,  yet  he  required  his  opponents  to  give  their  authority  for  the  introduction  of  such 
a  proposition  as  this :  quod  ex  utero  matris  verus  Deus  sit  conceptus  et  verus  sit  Filius 
Dei,  vii.  857. 

VOL.  V.  6 
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the  same  relation  to  the  adoption  of  Christ,  as  to  the  adoption  of 
believers.  He  describes,  indeed,  the  adoption  of  Christ  in  rela- 
tion to  his  humanity,  as  beginning  with  his  generation.  It  was 
probably,  therefore,  only  his  intention  to  say,  that  the  signs  of 
this  adoption  began  to  be  openly  shown  at  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
when  divine  strength  was  publicly  bestowed  upon  him,  as  the 
Son  of  God,  according  to  his  humanity.  We  may  also  suppose, 
that,  like  Theodorus,  he  adopted  the  view  of  a  revelation  of  the 
actual  divine  energy  existing  in  the  form  of  Christ's  humanity, 
and  following  gradually  the  development  of  the  human  nature  ; 
and  hence  he  also  probably  found  the  fulfilment  of  this  progres- 
sive revelation  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  he  beheld  its  be- 
ginning in  the  supernatural  circumstances  of  his  baptism.  This 
theory  of  the  revelation  of  the  Godhead  in  the  form  of  human 
nature,  furnished  Felix  with  the  means  of  accounting  for  the 
agnoetismus  of  Christ ;  and  he  appealed  to  Mark  xiii.  32.^ 

From  this  account  of  the  doctrine  of  adoption,  we  may  easily 
see,  that  its  opponents  would  regard  it.  as  viewed  through  the 
usual  medium  of  the  church,  in  the  light  of  a  renewed  Nesto- 
riauism,  of  a  corruption  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity.  The 
struggle,  in  relation  to  matters  of  dogmatic  interest,  was  similar 
to  that  which  prevailed  between  the  schools  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria  in  the  early  ages.  On  the  one  side,  the  contest 
was  for  the  interest  of  the  rational,  on  the  other  for  that  of  the 
supernatural,  view  of  Christianity  ;  on  the  one  part,  the  object  was 
to  uphold  the  interest  of  the  analogy  arising  from  the  human  na- 
ture in  the  person  of  Christ;  on  the  other,  to  exhibit  that  where- 
by Christ  is  set  forth  as  exalted  above  human  nature.^ 

Two  clergymen  in  Spain  were  the  first  to  attack  the  theory  of 

1  L.  ii  c.  Felicem,  f.  809.  Accepit  has  geminas  generationes,  primam  videlicet,  quae 
secundum  carnem  est,  secundum  vero  spiritalem,  quae  per  adoptionem  fit.  Idem  Ee- 
demptor  noster  secundum  hominem  complexas  in  se  continet,  primam  videlicet,  quara 
suscepit  ex  virgine  nascendo,  secundam  vero,  quam  initiavit  in  lavacro  (et  consum- 
mavit)  a  mortuis  resurgendo.  The  sentence  has  no  meaning  without  the  insertion  (et 
cousummavit). 

^  L.  V.  f.  835. 

3  When  Felix  put  the  question:  Quid  potuit  ex  ancilla  nasci  nisi  servus?  Alcuin  an- 
swered him  :  Hujus  nativitatis  majus  est  sacramentura  quam  omnium  creaturarum  con- 
ditio. Concede  Deum  aliquid  posse  ;  quod  humana  non  valeat  infirraitas  comprehendere, 
nee  nostra  ratiocinatione  legem  pouamus  majestati  aeternae,  quid  possit,  dum  omnia 
potest,  qui  omnipoteus  est,  1.  iii.  c.  3.     Alcuin  c.  Felix. 
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adoption  ;  tlie  one  was  Beatus,  a  priest  in  the  province  of  Libana  ; 
the  other,  Etheriiis,  bishop  of  Othma.  According  to  the  account 
given  by  his  opponents,  the  former  must  have  been  a  man  of  de- 
based moral  character;  but  the  violence  of  his  adversaries  renders 
their  testimony  doubtful/  The  accusation  brought  against  him 
as  pseudoproplieta  seems  deserving  of  more  credit.  He  employed 
himself  much  with  the  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Spanish  church  under  the  yoke  of  the  Saracenic  Mu- 
hamedans  was  peculiar,'-^  and  well  calculated  to  excite  expectations 
of  some  especial  divine  interference  ;  to  fix  the  imagination  on  the 
future  ;  and  easily  to  beget  fanatical  notions.  Thus  it  appears 
that  Beatus  had  prophesied  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  infidel,^  and  had  referred  to  certain  signs  of  the 
times  in  support  of  his  predictions.  The  controversy  was  carried 
on  in  Spain,  on  both  sides,  with  great  violence.  Each  party  ac- 
cused the  other  of  injuring  the  cause  of  the  gospel.  Elipandus 
called  his  opponents  heretics  and  servants  of  Antichrist,  who  must 
be  rooted  out. 4  It  appeared  to  him  as  something  unheard  of, 
that  a  priest  of  the  province  of  Libana  should  pretend  to  instruct 
the  church  of  Toledo,  which  had  always  been  considered  as  the 
seat  of  pure  tradition.^  He  made  his  OAvn  dignity,  as  the  first 
bishop  of  the  Spanish  church,  avail  against  his  adversaries  ;  and 

1  This  accusation  may  be  regarded,  periiaps,  as  rendered  more  worthy  of  credit  by  the 
circumstance,  that  Elipandus  seems  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  Beatus  had  been  deprived  of 
his  spiritual  rank  on  account  of  immorality.  He  alludes  to  this  io  his  letter  to  Alcuin, 
where  he  says :  Antiphrasius  (that  is,  the  tear  dvTi<ppa<riv,  tlie  predicate  commonly  ap- 
plied to  him  by  his  opponents)  Beatus,  antichristi  discipulus,  carnis  immunditia  fcetidus 
et  ab  altario  Dei  extraneus.  And  also,  in  the  letter  of  the  Spanish  bishops  to  the  em- 
peror Charlemagne,  he  is  called  Carnis  flagitio  sagiuatus  But  we  must  know  more  of 
the  cause  of  this  deposition  to  be  able  to  draw  any  certain  conclusion  therefrom. 

2  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Elipandus  that  the  Spanish  Christians  must  have  felt 
themselves  oppressed.  Thus  he  says,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  epistle  to  Alcuin  (Alcuin 
opp.  ed.  Froben.  t,  i,  p,  ii.  f.  870)  :  Oppressione  gentis  afflicti  non  possumus  tibi  re- 
scribere  cuncta;  and  in  his  letter  to  Felix,  1.  c.  f.  916,  Quotidiana  dispendia,  quibus 
duramus  potius  quam  vivimus. 

3  As  in  the  epistle  to  the  Spanish  bishops,  Alcuin  opp.  t.  ii.  f,  073,  it  is  said  that  he 
had  prophesied  the  end  of  the  world  on  a  particular  day  ;  and  that  the  people  had,  in 
consequence,  passed  the  time  from  the  night  of  Easter  Sabbath  to  three  o'clock  on 
Easter  Sunday  fasting,  and  in  the  most  anxious  state  of  expectation. 

*  Thus  Elipandus  writes  :  Qui  non  fuerit  confessus  Jesum  Cliristum  adoptivum  hu- 
manitate  et  uequaquam  adoptivum  divinitate,  et  haereticus  est,  et  exterminetur.  See  the 
fragment  in  the  work  of  Beatus  against  Elipandus,  lib.  i.,  in  the  Lectiones  Autiquae  of 
Canis,  ed.  Basnage  t.  ii.  f.  310. 

5  Non  me  interrogant,  sed  docere  quaerunt,  quia  servi  sunt  antichristi. 

0  2 
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seems  to  have  obtained  tlie  aid  of  the  temporal  power.i  Not 
merely  theologians  and  the  clergy,  but  even  the  common  people, 
were  divided  into  parties  by  this  controversy .^ 

While  neither  party  could  distinguish  its  particular  views  from 
the  actual  principles  of  faith  in  the  Eedeemer,  each  contended 
with  the  other,  as  Beatus  expresses  it,  for  the  one  Christ ;  whereas 
the  common  duty  of  resistance  against  the  common  foe,  Muhame- 
danism,  ought  to  have  inspired  both  with  a  deeper  consciousness 
of  their  communion  in  the  principles  of  their  f\iith.  But  the  con- 
troversy extended  itself  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Spain  into  the 
neighbouring  Frankish  provinces.  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgellis, 
being  the  most  distinguished  representative  and  supporter  of  the 
doctrine  of  adoption,  his  influence  led  to  its  diffusion  in  France. 
Both  the  friends  and  opponents  of  Felix  agree  in  describing  him 
as  a  man  remarkable  alike  for  purity  of  life  and  Christian  zeal. 
The  fragments  which  remain  of  his  writings  show  that  he  was 
superior  in  acuteness  not  only  to  Elipandus,  but  to  all  his  oppo- 
nents ;  and  that  he  was  distinguished  from  the  other  theologians 
of  the  age  by  a  tranquil,  unimpassioned  mode  of  inquiry.  His 
main  fault  appears  to  have  been  a  frequent  obscurity  in  his  style  ; 
but  this  may,  in  part,  be  accounted  for  by  the  state  of  the  Latin 
language  in  Spain  at  the  period  when  he  wrote. ^ 

The  introduction  of  this  controversy  into  the  Frankish  pro- 
vinces induced  the  emperor  Charles  to  summon  a  council  at  Ratis- 
bonne,  in  the  year  792,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  question 
at  issue.  Felix  was  desired  to  attend.  His  doctrine  was  con- 
demned, and  he  was  called  upon  to  pronounce  his  retractation. 
Charlemagne  sent  him  to  Rome.  This  was  done  partly  in  con- 
formity with  the  emperor's  unquestionable  reverence  for  that  see, 
without  the  concurrence  of  which  he  would  take  no  important 
step  ;  partly  from  his  personal  friendship  for  Pope  Hadrian  ;  and 

1  Beatus  says,  1.  c.  fol.  201 :  Et  episcopus  metropolitanus  et  princeps  terrae  pari  cer- 
tamine  scliismata  baereticorum  uuus  verbi  gladio,  alter  virga  regimiuis  ulciscens.  If  a 
Saracen  governor  be  bare  meant,  it  aflbrds  a  remarkable  indication  tbat  tbe  tbeory  of 
adoption  was  tbe  more  acceptable  to  tbe  Mubamedans.  But  tbe  allusion  may  be  to  a 
West-Gotbic  prince,  if,  according  to  tbe  tben  existing  political  relations  of  Spain  in  tbis 
province,  sucb  a  one  may  be  supposed  to  bave  been  tbere. 

2  Duo  populi,  duae  ecclesiae,  says  Beatus,  I.e. 

3  We  may  also  remai-k  tbe  incorrectness  of  tbe  copy  wbicb  bas  come  down  to  us  of  tbe 
statements  of  Felix. 
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partly  from  his  hesitation  to  pronounce  lightly  against  the  up- 
rightness of  Felix.  The  statements  hitherto  made  by  the  latter 
were  not  likely  to  have  given  much  satisfaction  at  Rome.  He 
was  apprehended  ;  and  a  new,  written  retractation  was  demanded 
of  him  in  prison.  But  these  retractations  cannot  be  regarded  as 
indicating  any  real  change  in  his  mode  of  thinking,  which  could 
hardly  have  been  effected  by  such  a  treatment.  On  his  return  home, 
he  repented  having  suppressed  his  convictions,  and  fled  into  the 
Spanish  provinces  subject  to  the  Saracens,  that  he  might  there 
freely  again  expound  his  views.  The  Spanish  bishops  thereupon 
sent  two  letters  to  the  emperor,  and  to  the  bishops  of  France. 
That  to  the  latter  was  a  full,  polemical,  and  dogmatic  defence  of 
the  theory  of  adoption,  and  contained  a  proposal  both  for  the 
renewal  of  the  discussion,  and  the  restoration  of  Felix.  The 
emperor  transmitted  this  epistle  to  Pope  Hadrian.  Without,  how- 
ever, awaiting  his  decision,  he  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  sub- 
ject in  the  council  held  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  the  year  794. 
The  decision  of  the  assembly,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was 
against  the  theory  of  adoption  ;  and  the  emperor  sent  a  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  synod,  accompanied  by  a  letter  in  v/hich  he 
stated  his  own  agreement  with  its  decision,  to  Elipandus,  and  the 
other  Spanish  bishops. 

Alcuin  was  absent  in  England  when  the  French  church  first 
took  a  part  in  tlijs  controversy.  But,  on  his  return  to  France, 
occupying  as  he  did  the  first  place  among  the  theologians  of  that 
country,  the  emperor  naturally  sought  to  oppose  the  obnoxious 
system  by  his  means.  At  first,  Alcuin  employed  the  acquaint- 
ance which  he  had  formed  at  an  early  period  with  Felix, ^  and  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  letter  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  Christian 
affection.  He  besought  him  not  to  mar  the  many  good  and  true 
things  which  appeared  in  his  writings  by  a  single  word,  nor  to 
sacrifice  thereby  the  labours  of  a  pious  life.  Opposing  to  the  party 
of  Felix  the  authority  of  the  whole  church,  he  reminded  him  that 
the  controversy  respected  but  one  word.  But  this  was  a  super- 
ficial statement,  contradicted  by  the  very  fact  that  Alcuin  him- 
self ascribed  such  vast  importance  to  its  introduction.  As  he 
prayed  Felix,  in  this  letter,  to  endeavour  to  deliver  Elipandus 

1  See  his  short  epistle  to  Felix,  in  which  he  testifies  his  esteem  and  love  for  him,  and 
asks  for  his  i)rayers. 
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from  his  error,  so  he  also  himself  wrote  to  the  latter,  in  a  friendly 
and  respectful  style,  and  begged  him,  in  a  similar  manner,  to  use 
his  influence  with  Felix  to  the  same  end.  He  next  drew  up  a 
writing  against  the  theory  of  adoption,  and  which  he  addressed 
to  the  clergy  and  monks  of  the  French  provinces  bordering  on 
Spain/  for  the  purpose  of  defending  them  against  the  eftects  of 
the  errors  spreading  from  the  latter  country. 

But  Felix  was  not  surprised  by  the  passages  which  Alcuin 
urged  against  him  from  the  ancient  ftithers  ;  and  he  defended  his 
doctrine  at  length,  in  a  work  devoted  to  the  subject.  As  Alcuin 
had  asserted  in  his  letter  the  agreement  of  the  whole  church,  in 
opposition  to  the  little  party  which  supported  the  theory  of  adop- 
tion, Felix  was  led  to  develope,  in  this  treatise,  his  idea  of  the 
church  ;  and  we  may  discover,  in  the  views  which  he  expresses, 
a  strong  tendency  to  differ  from  the  ecclesiastical  system  of 
Rome.  "  We  believe  and  confess,"  he  says,  "  a  holy  catholic 
church,  extended  through  the  whole  world  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Apostles,  and  founded  upon  the  Lord  Christ,  as  on  a  firm 
rock  (not  on  Peter,^  therefore,  as  the  rock),  but  the  church  may 
sometimes  consist  of  a  few."^  Elipandus  afterwards  answered 
Alcuin  in  a  writing  full  of  pride  and  bitterness.  He  accused  him 
on  the  subject  of  his  riches,  and  asserted  that  he  had  twenty 
thousand  slaves.*  In  answer  to  the  argument  of  catholicity,  he 
urged,  that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  there  is  Christ  in  the  midst  of  them,  according  to  his 
promise.^  The  broad  way,  he  added,  which  the  many  sought,  was 
that  which  led  to   destruction ;  but  the   narrow,  found  by  the 

1  In  Gotbia. 

2  In  Cbristo  Domino  velut  solida  petra  fundatam. 

3  Aliqnando  vero  ecolesia  in  exiguis  est.     See  c.  Felieem  1.  i.  p.  791, 

*  In  relation  to  the  former  of  these  accusations,  Alcuin  says,  in  his  letter  to  the  three 
spiritual  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor,  0pp.  t.  i.  p.  ii  p.  800.  In  the  possession  of 
worldly  goods  much  depends  upon  the  disposition  of  the  possessor :  quo  animo  quis 
babeat  seculnm,  aliud  est  habere  seculum,  aliud  est  haberi  a  seculo.  Est  qui  habet 
divitias  et  non  habet.  In  relation  to  the  second  :  Hominem  vero  ad  meum  nunquam 
comparavi  servitium,  sed  magis  devota  caritate  omnibus  Christi  Dei  mei  famulis  servire 
desiderans. 

5  The  statements  of  Elipandus,  in  his  letter  to  Migetius,  quoted  above,  agrees  with 
what  is  here  said.  Against  the  interchanged  predicates,  attributed  to  the  Roman  Church, 
Elipandus  says,  I.e.  p.  534:  Haec  omnia  aniens  ille  spiritus  te  ita  intelligere  docuit. 
INos  vero  e  contrario  non  de  sola  Roma  Dominum  Petro  dixisse  credimus :  Tu  es 
Petrus  ;  scilicet,  firmitas  fidei,  et  super  banc  petram  aedificabo  ecclesiam  meam,  sed  de 
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few,  leads  to  life  eternal.  God  has  not  chosen  the  rich,  but  the 
poor.i 

The  work  of  Felix  against  Alcuin  having  been  sent  to  the 
emperor,  he  desired  Alcuin  to  prepare  a  reply.  The  latter, 
however,  requested  that  so  important  a  labour  might  not  be  in- 
trusted to  him  alone  ;  but  that  the  work  of  Felix  should  be  sent 
to  the  Pope,  to  Paulinus,  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  to  Theodulf,  bishop 
of  Orleans,  and  to  Eichbon,  bishop  of  Treves.  He  wished  that 
all  these  might  be  employed  in  preparing  the  answer.  If  the 
sentiments  of  each  agreed  with  those  of  the  rest,  this  itself  would 
be  an  argument  for  their  truth  :  if  the  contrary  should  be  the 
case,  then  that  portion  of  their  reply  should  be  employed  which 
agreed  most  with  the  witness  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  ancient 
fathers  of  the  church.'^  Hence  it  appears,  that  he  attributed  to 
the  Pope  no  deciding  voice  in  matters  of  faith. 

Alcuin's  proposal  was  well  received  by  the  emperor.  He  de- 
sired that  his  treatise  should  be  read  before  him  ;'^  and  he  lis- 
tened to  the  work  with  such  careful  attention,  that  he  marked 
the  passages  which  seemed  to  need  correction,  and  was  able  to 
send  to  Alcuin  a  list  of  the  errors  which  he  had  discovered.* 

But  the  doctrine  of  adoption  having  found  a  ready  acceptance 
with  many  of  the  clergy,  monks,  and  laity,   in  the  French  pro- 

universali  ecclesia  catholica,  per  universam  orbem  in  pace  diffusa.  He  asks  how  it 
agreed  with  the  assertion,  that  the  Romish  Church  is  the  ecclesia  sine  macula  et  ruga, 
that  the  Romish  bishop,  Liberius,  was  condemned  among  the  heretics?  Elipandus, 
there  is  little  doubt,  was  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  popes  of  this  period  in  freedom 
of  thought.  In  the  above  quoted  letter,  he  insists  that  nothing  simply  internal,  and 
coming  from  without,  can  defile  a  man.  But  such  principles  startled  Pope  Hadrian. 
At  Rome,  the  apostolic  decree.  Acts  xv.,  the  temporary  nature  of  which  was  acknow- 
ledged in  the  time  of  Augustine,  was  now  regarded  as  of  permanent  authority.  The  re  • 
presentatives  of  the  Pope  in  Spain  had  to  contend  with  those  who,  like  Elipandus,  con- 
tended, qui  non  ederit  pecudum  aut  suillum  sauguinem  et  suffocatum  rudis  est,  aut 
ineruditus.  But  the  Pope  pronounced  an  anathema  on  those  who  taught  thus.  See 
Espana  Sagrada,  t.  v.  1.  c.  p.  514.  He  declared  himself  also  against  those  who,  accord- 
ing also  to  the  principles  Elipandus,  did  not  think  themselves  defiled  by  conversing  or 
eating  with  Jews  and  Saracens. 

1  We   may  discover  in   such  expressions,  perhnps,  the   archbisliop   of  a  suftVri ng 
church. 

2  See  Epis.  Ixix. 

3  That  is,  his  seven  books  against  Felix,  which,  as  they  contain  many  fragments  from 
the  writings  of  Felix  himself,  are  the  most  important  source  of  information  which  we 

possess  on  the  subject  of  the  controversy. 

4  Ep.  Ixxxv.  to  the  emperoi'.     Gratias  agimus,  quod  libelliim  auribus  sapientiae  vcstraa 
recitari  fecistis,  et  quod  notari  jussistis  errata  illius  et  rcmisistis  ad  coiTigendum. 
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vinces  bordering  on  Spain,  the  emperor  considered  it  necessary 
to  send  a  deputation  of  clergymen  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
obnoxious  party.     For  this  purpose,  he  selected  Benedict,  abbot 
of  Aniana  in  Languedoc  ;  Leidrad,   archbishop  of  Lyons  ;  and 
Nefrid,  bishop  of  Narbonne.     These  dignitaries  were  to  hold  a 
meeting  with  Felix  himself  in  the  city  of  Urgell.     They  here  pro- 
mised, that  if  he  would  come  into  the  French  territory,  he  should 
suffer  no  violence,  but  that  they  would  tranquilly  examine   the 
grounds  upon  which  the   controversy  had  arisen.     According  to 
this  promise,  he  appeared  before  a  synod  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in  the  year  799,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  himself.     The 
promise  made  him  was  kept.     Alcuin  disputed  with  him  at  con- 
siderable length.     At  last  he  declared  himself  convinced  ;  and 
Alcuin  supposed  that,   by  divine  grace,  the   authorities  of  the 
ancient  church  quoted  against  him,  had  produced  a  real  convic- 
tion in  his  mind.^     Some  doubts,  however,  still  seem  to  have  ex- 
isted respecting  the  sincerity  of  Felix.^     But  Alcuin,  in  his  work 
against  Elipandus,  testifies,  in  the  spirit  of  true  Christian  love, 
his  joy  at  the  supposed  conversion.     The  manner  in  which,  mild 
and  pious  as  he  was,  he  had  received  Felix,  had  no  doubt  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  heart  of  the  latter,  who  expressed  his 
affection  for  him,  at  a  subsequent  period,  with  convincing  earnest- 
ness ^ 

But  although  it  is  possible  that  the  authority  of  the  assembly, 
and  the  representation  of  the  dangerous  conclusions  which  would 
follow  from  his  principles,  may  have  made  a  momentary  impres- 
sion on  his  feelings,  and  impelled  him  to  retract,  it  is  yet  scarcely 
probable  in  itself,  that  a  man,  so  superior  in  theological  dialec- 
tics to  his  opponents,  should  have  been  led,  by  a  single  disputa- 
tion, really  to  renounce  the  system  of  doctrine  so  deeply  seated 
in  his  mind.  Such  was  the  doubt  entertained  of  his  sincerity  or 
firmness,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  his  diocese,  but  was 
committed  to  the  charge  of  Leidrad,  archbishop  of  Lyons.  He 
himself  dictated  a  form  of  retractation  for  the  best  of  his  early 

1  Ep.  Ixxvi.    Divina  dementia  visitante  cor  illius  novissirae  falsa  opinioiie  se  seduc- 
tum  confessus  est. 

2  Nos  vero  cordis  illius  secreta  nescientes  occultorum  judici  causam  dimisimus. 

3  Alcuin,  ep.  xcii.  Multura  amat  me ;  totumque  odium,  quod  habuit  in  me,  versum 
est  in  caritatis  dulcedinem. 
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followers.  In  this  instrument,  he  rejected  the  expression  of  an 
adoption,  but  endeavoured  to  keep  the  predicates  of  the  two  na- 
tures pointedly  asunder. 

The  deputies  before  employed  were  again  sent  into  the  same 
province,  in  the  year  800,  and,  according  to  Alcuin's  report,  with 
the  happiest  consequences.  Ten  thousand  persons  were  induced 
to  recant.  Felix  himself  lived  at  Lyons  till  the  year  816  ;  and 
it  appears  from  many  certain  indications,  that  he  continued  to 
hold  unchanged  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  his  chdstology.  This 
was  in  close  connection  with  the  agnoetismus  of  the  Saviour.  He 
endeavoured,  in  his  conversation,  to  lead  many  to  confess,  that 
the  Redeemer's  knowledge,  according  to  his  humanity,  and  dur- 
ing his  earthly  life,  was  by  no  means  unlimited.  This  he  sought 
to  confirm  by  the  words  of  Christ  himself.  When  Agobard,  who 
succeeded  Leidrad,  as  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  heard  of  these  re- 
marks of  Felix,  and  asked  him  if  such  were  really  his  notions, 
Felix  replied  in  the  affirmative.  But  on  Agobard's  giving  him 
a  collection  of  sayings  selected  from  the  ancient  fathers,  and 
which  were  opposed  to  his  views,  he  promised  that  he  would  use 
his  best  endeavours  to  acquire  more  correct  knowledge.  By  these 
words  he  must  have  intended  it  to  be  understood,  that  he  could 
not  at  once  confess  any  change  of  opinion  ;  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  he  only  sought  to  escape  from  the  dispute.  After 
his  death,  a  paper,  in  his  hand-writing,  was  found,  containing 
questions  and  answers,  and  in  which  the  doctrine  of  adoption  was 
very  distinctly  expressed. 


2.  In  the  Greek  Church. 

A  far  more  erudite  species  of  cultivation  had  prevailed  in  the 
Greek  than  in  the  Latin  Church.  But  political  and  spiritual 
despotism  had  alike  served  to  suppress  the  religious  growth  of  the 
community.  The  free,  living,  creative  spirit  was  wanting :  that 
which  alone  could  have  quickened  the  dead  mass  of  the  rude  mate- 

1  See  ep.  xcii. 

2  Promisit  se  omnis  emendationis  diligentiam  sibiraet  adhibituruin. 

3  Seethe  writing  of  Agobard,  the  last  in  this  controversy,  against  the  doctrine  of 
Felix. 

2 
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rial.  -In  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  chief  object 
was  to  collect  passages  f):om  the  old  church  fathers,  and  then  to 
arrange  them  according  to  the  single  books  of  the  Bible.  From 
these  collections  were  afterwards  formed  the  so-called  catenae 
(creLpal)  on  the  Scriptures.  The  Monophysite  controyersies  had, 
at  length,  aroused  the  dialectic  spirit,  which  derived  new  nourish- 
ment from  its  connection  with  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and 
had  occasion  for  exercise  in  the  prolonged  dispute  with  the  Mono- 
physites.  By  this  means,  an  abstract,  dialectic  development  of 
doctrine,  and  of  particular  dogmatic  notions,  was  promoted.  This 
was  closely  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  with 
that  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  but  little  with  the  practical 
interests  of  the  faith.  A  mere  formal  orthodoxy  was  extrava- 
gantly valued  to  the  injury  of  real  Christianity.  An  external 
righteousness,  to  be  sought  by  works  ;  or  a  piety  dependent  upon 
the  performance  of  certain  rites,  and  closely  connected  with 
superstition,  and  consequent  immorality,  followed  in  its  train. 
This  love  of  dialectics,  which  appropriated  to  itself  the  results  of 
controversy,  as  it  prepared  and  directed  it,  produced,  in  the  eighth 
century,  the  most  important  dogmatic  book  known  in  the  Greek 
church.  We  refer  to  the  a/cpt/3?)?  e/cSocrt?  t>59  6p6oB6^ov  TrtVrea)? 
planned  by  the  monk,  John  of  Damascus,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century.  The  greater  part  of  the  dogmatic  statements 
in  this  work  are  given  in  the  expressions  of  the  old  church  fathers, 
especially  in  those  of  the  three  great  Cappadocian  doctors.  But 
there  was  too  little  of  the  peculiar,  of  the  free,  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  life  in  the  Greek  church,  to  admit  of  so  remarkable  a 
result,  from  the  union  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  dialectic  principle, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  scholastic  theology  in  the  Western 
church. 

Monasticism  had  still  continued  to  exercise  its  peculiar  influ- 
ence in  the  Greek  church,  and  in  a  manner  altogether  difterent 
from  its  operation  in  that  of  the  West.  In  the  former,  it  had  pre- 
served throughout  its  prevailing,  contemplative  character,  and 
the  Greek  monasteries  had  hence  become  the  favourite  seats  of  a 
mystic  theology.  The  writings  which,  as  remarked  in  the  history 
of  the  former  period,  had  been  introduced  under  the  name  of 
Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  also  exercised  considerable  influence 

on  these  institutions.     It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  writ- 

a 
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ings  referred  to  were  first  circulated  by  the  opponents  of  the 
riih'ng  church ;  and  it  was  well  known  in  this  what  were  the 
grounds  for  objecting  to  their  genuineness.  The  Severians,  a 
party  of  the  Monophysites,  in  a  conference  with  the  theologians 
of  the  Catholic  church,  held  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  533, 
appealed  to  these  writings,  among  others,  in  support  of  their 
views.  But  their  opponents  refused  to  admit  them  as  genuine  ; 
asserting,  that  they  were  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancients  ; 
that  neither  Cyril  in  his  disputes  with  Nestorius,  nor  Athanasius 
in  his  controversy  with  Arius,  had  used  them ;  and  that  this 
might  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  they  were  not  so  old  as  was  alleged.^ 
A  presbyter,  Theodorus,  in  the  seventh  century,  composed  a  work 
in  defence  of  the  genuineness  of  these  Dionysian  writings.^  We 
learn,  from  the  account  given  us  of  the  contents  of  this  book,  that 
the  genuineness  of  the  writings  referred  to  was  disputed  on  pro- 
per grounds.  They  were  these  four  :  namely,  that  none  of  the 
later  fathers  of  the  church  quoted  any  thing  from  them  ;  that 
Eusebius,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
makes  no  mention  of  them  ;  that  they  are  occupied  with  the  ex- 
planation of  church  traditions,  which  grew  up  only  by  degrees,  in 
the  course  of  a  long  period,  and  were  increased  by  many  additions  ; 
and  that  they  cite  the  letters  of  Ignatius,  who  lived  after  the  time 
of  Dionysius. 

But  there  was  too  little  of  the  pure  historical  and  critical  feeling 
in  this  age,  and  too  much  of  the  symbolizing,  mystical-contemplative 
spirit,  to  allow  fair  scope  to  criticism.  By  means  of  these  writings, 
the  elements  of  the  new  Platonism,  and  partly  those  of  the  older 
Alexandrian  theology,  were  introduced  into  the  later  Greek  church ; 
as  out  of  the  same  element,  at  an  earlier  period,  a  certain  reli- 
gious idealism  had  been  created,  which  spiritualized  the  rigid  form 
of  Judaism,  and  the  sensual  worship  of  the  heathen.  The  Greek 
church  might  exhibit  a  renewal  of  the  phenomenon.  A  theology 
which  delighted  itself  in  spiritualized  interpretations,  could  easily 
admit  all  the  superstitious  practices  of  saint  and  image-worship  ; 
and  give  them  a  still  firmer  foundation.    The  people  who  understood 

1  See  the  Acta  ofthe  Collatio  Constantinopolitana  of  the  year  0.33.  Harduin.  Coiicil. 
ii.  11(J3, 

2  The  contents  of  this  work  are  given  by  Photius,  Bibliothec.  p.  ].  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  Photius  did  not  quote  wiint  Tlieodore  opposed  to  the  weighty  arouments 
on  the  other  side. 
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nothing  whaterer  of  such  a  contemplative  theology,  naturally  re- 
ceived ail  that  was  proposed  to  them  in  the  grossest  sense.     By 
the  distinction  hetween  two  fundamental  points — between  a  sys- 
tem concerning  itself  wholly  with  symbols,  and  one  renouncing 
symbols,  and  striving  continually  after  the  pure  idea ;  between  a 
system  conforming  itself  wholly  to  human  feeling,  and  another 
wholly  denying  it ;  between  a  positive  and  a  negative  system,  a 
OeoXoyla  KaracparcK'^  and  a7ro(paTLfC7] — by  this  distinction  it  was 
possible  for  any  one  to  blend  with  the  idealism  of  which  we  have 
spoken  the  entire  system  of  church  principles  and  church  usages. 
The  continual  reference  to  these  writings,  moreover,  led  to  the 
use  of  exaggerated  and  inflated  language,  highly  prejudical  to 
evangelical  simplicity.  But  a  peculiar  connection  also  was  formed 
between  dialectic  and  mystical  theology.     By  this  means  dogma- 
tic notions  were  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the   element  of 
religious  contemplation,  and  the  more  inward  feelings  of  the  soul. 
The  monk  Maximus,  distinguished  by  his  acute  and  profound  in- 
tellect, appeared  in  the  seventh  century,  as  the  representative  of 
this  dialectic  contemplative  disposition.     He  enjoyed  an  honour- 
able office  in  the  imperial  court,^  as  first  imperial  secretary,  and 
he  might  have  arisen  to  higher  dignity ;  but  in  order  to  be  able 
to  remain  true  to  the   convictions  which   he  had  received  during 
the   progress  of  the  Monothelite  controversy,  he  embraced  the 
monastic  state,  and  was  made   an  abbot.     It  appears  from  his 
works,  that  the  writings  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  of  the  pseudo- 
Dionysius,  had  exercised  great  influence  on  his  theological  views. 
We  may  trace  the  main   lineaments  of  a  connected  system  in  his 
writings.     They  also  contain  many  fruitful  and  richly  spiritual 
ideas,  which,  if  he  could  have  unfolded  and  developed  them  under 
more  favourable  circumstances,  might  have   served  to  lead  both 
him  and  others  to  a  peculiar  rule  of  Christian  faith  and  morals. 
His  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  a  living  intelligent  Christianity,^  in 
6pposition  to  a  dead  faith,  and  the  opus  operatiim,  was  another 
of  his  characteristics.     The  inward  tendencies  of  this  man  induce 

1  ITpaJToe  vTroypa(f)ivs  toov  ftaaiXiKwu  vTrofxvi^fiaTwv. 

2  We  would  here  also  mention  tbe  agreement  of  Maximus  with  the  other  teachers  of  the 
church  in  their  protest  against  slavery.  He  finds  in  the  system  which  permitted  slavery 
the  destruction,  arising  from  sin,  of  the  original  unity  of  human  nature  ;  the  denial  of  the 
original  dignity  of  that  nature,  created  after  the  image  of  God,  and  the  original  relation 
of  which  Christianity  strives  to  restore.   Thus  he  says  of  slavery : 
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US  to  linger  longer  with  him.   and  to  consider  more  closely  th6 
middle  point  of  his  theology. 

Christianity,  as  seen  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  seemed  to  him 
to  form  the  right  medium  between  the  too  contracted  view  of  the 
idea  of  God  in  Judaism,  and  the  too  diffuse  notion  exhibited  in 
the  nature-deifying  system  of  Heathenism.^  He  considered  the 
hisrhest  aim  of  the  whole  creation  to  be  the  inward  union,  into 
which  God  enters  with  it  through  Christ;  whilst,  without  in- 
jury to  his  unchangeableness.  He  brings  humanity  into  personal 
union  with  himself  in  order  to  deify  man  ;  whence  God  becomes 
man,  without  change  of  essence  ;  and  human  nature  is  taken  into 
union  with  him  without  losing  aught  of  its  peculiar  character. 
To  be  able  to  keep  a  firm  hold  of  these  opinions,  it  was  of  im- 
portance to  him  to  possess  distinct  notions  on  the  union  of  the 
two  natures,  still  retaining  their  particular  properties  unaltered.^ 
The  object  of  redemption  is  not  only  to  purify  human  nature  from 
sin,  but  to  exalt  it  to  a  higher  state  than  that  which  it  originally 
enjoyed — to  an  unchangeable  and  divine  life.^ 

Thus  the  history  of  creation  becomes  divided  into  two  great 
parts :  the  one  exhibiting  the  preparation  for  the  assumption  of 
human  nature  by  God  ;  the  other,  the  progressively  developed 
deification  of  man's  nature,  commencing  with  that  act,  and  car- 
ried on  in  those  who  are  fitted  for  it  by  a  right  will,  till  the 
end  is  attained  in  their  perfect  salvation.  Hence  he  often  speaks 
of  a  continued  humanizing  of  the  Logos  in  believers,  in  so  far  as 
the  human  life  is  taken  into  communion  with  Christ,  and  is  im- 
bued with  his  own  divine  principle  -of  life  ;*  and  he  regards  the 
soul  of  him  who  is  the  source  of  so  divine  a  life  as  a  deorotco^.^ 
"  Thus  while  the  Logos,  as  God,  was  the  Creator  of  her  whom  he, 
from  love  to  man,  in  relation  to  his  bodily  birth,  as  man,  allowed 

1  The  opposition  between  the  SiaaToXij  and  the  ctucttoXij  t?;?  6£ot?jto9  ;  on  the  one 
side,  the  KUTOfxacjiiX^siv  t>]v  fxlav  apxnv,  on  the  other  the  fxla  apX'i'u  hut  cttsz/jj  nal 
aT£\>js.     See  the  exposition  of  "  Our  Father/'  Maximi  Opera  ed.  Courhesis,  t.  i.,  f.  355. 

2  Quaest.  in  Sci'ipturam,  p.  45,  and  s.  299.  Qtov  a<ppu.arr(ji><i  vTrzpdyaQo<s  ^ovXri  to  the 
perfecting  of  which  all  things  else  are  hut  tributary;  aT/otTTTws  kyKpadTjvai  t?;  (pvati 
T(x)V  ai/QpouTroDU  dui  tij's  kuB'  virocrrao'iv  a/\j}6ouSj  ii/ooattos,  iavTip  Sk  ti]v  (puaiv  ai/a\- 
XottwTcus  tvcoaai  Ti]v  avQpwirivy]v. 

3  T^  Qtu)crtL  irXioviKTovcrav  tj;i/  TT/ooiTfji/  BiairXaaiv,     Quaest,  in  Script,  f.  157. 

4  'O  \pi(Tt6^  Sia  Tuv  arco'^ofjiivcou  crapKOV/JLEVO^. 

6  In  the  exposition  of  the  "  Lord's  Prayer,"  s.  351, 
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to  be  his  mother,  so  is  the  Logos  in  us  at  first  the  creator  of  faith, 
whilst  through  the  virtues  which  are  born  of  faith,  he  incorporates 
himself  in  the  Christian's  conduct."^  As  now  the  human  nature 
was  so  constituted  by  God,  that  it  might  be  the  organ  of  a  divine 
life  raised  far  above  the  limits  of  a  finite  state  ;  the  recipient  of  a 
higher  principle,  with  which  it  should  be  penetrated  without  the 
loss  of  the  peculiar  nature  which  it  received  at  its  creation — so 
we  find  in  this  system  an  harmonious  agreement  between  creation 
and  redemption,  nature  and  grace,  the  natural  and  the  superna- 
tural, reason  and  revelation ;  and  we  may  consider  the  remarks 
made  on  this  connection  as  the  bright  points  in  the  system  of 
Maximus.  "The  power  of  inquiring  after  the  divine^  is  im- 
planted in  human  nature  by  the  Creator  ;  but  the  revelation  of 
the  divine  is  only  made  to  it  through  the  imparted  strength  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Since,  moreover,  this  original  ability  has  been, 
through  sin,  rendered  subject  to  a  prevailing  sensuality,  so  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  be  had  to  restore  freedom  to  this 
original  faculty,  and  purify  it.  It  is  not  proper  to  say,  that  grace 
by  itself  alone  imparts  the  knowledge  of  mysteries  to  the  saints, 
without  the  natural  power  of  learning  ;'^  otherwise  we  should  be 
obliged  to  suppose  that  the  prophets  did  not  themselves  under- 
stand the  revelations  made  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  As 
little  ought  we  to  suppose,  that  they  attained  true  knowledge  by 
inquiry,  assisted  only  by  natural  ability,  since,  were  this  the  case, 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  have  been  superfluous.  When 
Paul  says  :  "  There  is  one  spirit  which  worketh  all  in  all,  impart- 
ing to  every  man  severally  as  he  will,"  we  are  to  understand 
him  as  signifying,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  wills  that  which  is  proper 
for  every  one,  and  fitted  to  enable  those  who  seek  holiness  to 
attain  the  end  after  which  they  strive.*  Thus  the  Holy  Ghost 
imparts  no  wisdom  to  the  saints  without  their  having  a  spirit 
susceptible  of  the  gift ;  no  knowledge  without  the  power  of  the 

1  Kara  T^vrrpd^iv  raU  apira'l'i  aaifxaToOfxevo?. 

2  "Avtv  Ti)  s  KUTu   vovv  Kol  Xojov  TMv   fxtWovTOv  Kul  TTacri.  Ttioi  a^nkuiv  ttXtj/jo- 

3  Xa)|ots  T7/S  EKaa-Tov  daKTiKi)?  k'^iws  te  KalSwdfiEU)^. 

*  'H  X"f''«  ovdaiJLU}^  T7js<^uor£a)s  Kan-apytl  t>>  5ui'a/xij/,a\Xa  fxaXXov  KaTapyndilcrav 
TvaXiv  TJ;  XP^^^'-  '^'^"  Trapd  cpvaiv  nrpoTrwu  kvzpyov  iroul  ttciXiv  ttj  XP^'jo'^t  '^'i"'  Kara 
(pvcriv  irpos  ti]v  Tiiv  diiwv  KaTav6r]<Tiv  kiadyovaa. 
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understanding  to  receiye  it ;  no  faith  without  a  rational  conviction 
in  reference  to  the  future  and  the  invisible  ;^  no  miraculous  gifts 
of  healing  without  natural  charity  ;  and,  in  a  w^ord,  no  gift  with- 
out the  proper  preparation  for  its  reception.-  The  grace  of  the 
Spirit  destroys  none  of  the  natural  powers  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  makes  those  which  had  been  rendered  useless  by  unnatural 
violence  again  profitable  by  turning  them  to  proper  objects  ;  by 
making  them  instruments  of  religion."^ 

Again,  he  describes  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures 
in  Christ,  as  answering  to  the  connection  between  the  divine  and 
the  human  in  believers.  "  As  the  Logos  without  the  rational, 
soul-quickened  body,  could  not  have  fulfilled  in  a  God-worthy 
manner  the  natural  works  of  the  body,  so  also  the  Holy  Spirit 
works  in  the  souls  of  the  saints  the  knowledge  of  mysteries,  not 
without  their  possessing  the  ability  to  seek  knowledge  in  a  natu- 
ral manner."  All  Christian  consideration  and  conduct  is  so  car- 
ried on  in  believers,  that  God  w^orks  in  them  as  his  organs,  and 
man  contributes  nothing  thereto  but  the  wish  to  do  good.  Ac- 
cording to  this  relation  between  the  natural  and  the  superna- 
tural, and  a  revelation  proportioned  to  the  susceptibility  of  men, 
Maximus  assumed  a  progressive  development  of  the  divine  reve- 
lations, corresponding  to  the  position  of  those  who  were  to  be  in- 
structed ;  and  hence,  in  the  Old  Testament,  God's  revelations  and 
operations  were  exhibited  under  sensible  forms,  in  order  gradually 
to  lead  men  from  the  sensual  to  the  spiritual.*  Proceeding  from 
the  idea  of  a  communion  with  the  divine  fountain  of  life,  impart- 
ing itself  to  man,  and  which  man  is  enabled  to  receive  by  means 
of  the  unfolded  organ  originally  implanted  in  his  nature,  and  now 
restored  to  freedom,  Maximus  embraces  the  notion  of  faith  as  the 
inward  reality,  the  fact  of  such  an  appropriation.  It  is  from  faith 
that  the  divine  life  must  develope  itself,  penetrating  the  sensual 
nature  of  man  ;  incorporating  itself  in  his  actions  ;  exercising  its 
might  in  the  form  of  love  ;  and  with  love,  as  identical  with  the 
divine,  appearing  in  the  life  of  contemplation.     This  was  the  pe- 

1  'Ai  ^ijTijTi/cal  Kal  kpi.vvi]TiKai  rwv  deicou  avvdfx(i<s. 

2  Xwpls  T-o)!/  xt;?  yvcocreu)^  ozktikodv  KaTU.  (p6(Tii>  Swa/xitov. 

3  BovXeruL  to  t/cao-Toj  SiiXovoti  avfx(^>ipov  til  TrX^fJocpopiav  tz/s  cxTraOoD?  twv  £7rtti;- 
TouvTODV  TO.  data  k(f>i(Teu)i. 

4  The  diviue  wisdom  in  respect  to  the  avaXoyia  rdiv  -wpounovixivoyv.     Quaest.  31, 
p.  74. 
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ciiliar  feature  of  the  Grnostic  system ;  and  it  was  the  most  impor- 
tant in  that  of  Maximus ;  one  which  he  regarded  not  as  theore- 
tical merely,  but  as  exhibiting  the  sublimest  glory  of  Christianity 
in  the  unity  of  life  and  knowledge.  '*'  Faith,"  he  says,  "  is  a 
certain  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  supernatural,  to  the  divine,^  an 
immediate  union  of  the  spirit  with  God,  so  that  the  being  of  God 
in^man  is  thereby  established,  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  faith  in 
God,  being  only  different  expressions  of  the  same  idea.  Faith  is 
the  kingdom  of  God  not  having  yet  acquired  a  definite  form ;  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  faith  which  has  acquired  a  definite  form,  in  a 
manner  answering  to  the  divine  life.^  Faith,  when  it  is  active  in 
the  observance  of  the  divine  commands,  is  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which  can  be  known  only  to  those  who  have  it ;  and  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  nothing  else  but  an  operative  faith." 

In  speaking  against  those  who  treat  of  the  gifts  of  grace,  as  of 
something  imparted  only  singly  and  from  without,  he  says,^  '•  He 
who  has  a  genuine  faith  in  Christ,  has  all  graces  therewith.  But 
because,  through  our  sluggishness,  we  are  so  far  from  that  active 
love  to  him,  from  that  love  which  reveals  to  us  the  divine  trea- 
sures which  we  bear  in  ourselves,  so  do  we  rightly  believe  that 
divine  gifts  come  from  without.  Since,  however,  according  to 
the  Apostle  Paul,  Christ  dwells  in  our  hearts  by  faith,  so,  because 
in  him  are  hidden  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
those  same  treasures  then  become  hidden  in  our  hearts  also  ;  but 
are  revealed  to  us  according  to  the  progress  of  our  purification 
through  obedience  to  the  commandments."  Of  love,  treating  it 
as  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  life,^  he  says,  "  What  kind  of 
good  does  not  love  possess?  Does  it  not  possess  faith,  which 
affords  to  him  who  has  it  a  more  confident  assurance  of  divine, 
than  the  natural  sight  of  the  eye  can  afford  of  visible  objects  ? 
Does  it  not  possess  hope,  which  represents  to  itself  the  truest 
good,  and  holds  it  more  firmly  than  the  hand  can  hold  that  which 
it  perceives  by  its  touch  1     Does  it  not  afford  the  enjoyment  of 

1  The  TTia-TL^  dvvafxi^  crx^TiKi}  Tf;s  virtp  (pvaiv  a/mia-ov  tov  Tna-TEUovTOi  irpo^  tov 
TiarevofXEVOv  deov  TsXetas  ivuxTEU)^.     Quaest.  33,  in  Script,  t.  i.  p.  76. 

2  L.  c.  »/  /xku  iricTTLi  avalSsos  deov,  (iacriktia   kaTiv,  v  8k  (SacriXtla,  Tritrrii  dtosiSooi 
1 1 6o7rE7roLrm.ivt}. 

3  In  his  thoughts  ou  charity,  1.  f.  453. 
*  In  a  letter,  t.  ii.  p.  220. 
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that  which  is  believed  and  hoped,  possessing  by  the  peculiar  action 
of  the  mind,  the  future  as  the  present."^ 

In  relation  to  the  oneness  of  the  theoretical  and  the  practical, 
he  says,  that  they  who  exhibit  knowledge  incorporated  in  action, 
and  action  viyified  by  knowledge,  have  discovered  the  right  and 
true  method  of  divine  labour.  Whereas  they  who  separate  the 
one  of  these  things  from  the  other,  either  convert  knowledge  into 
an  unreal  notion,  or  action  into  a  lifeless  image.^  As,  moreover, 
the  whole  life  of  a  Christian  ought  to  be  a  prayer,  so  Maximus 
observes,  "  Continual  prayer  consists  in  this,  that  the  mind  is 
constantly  affected  with  true  piety,  and  a  holy  longing  after  God ; 
that  the  entire  life  is  rooted  in  the  hope  of  him  ;  that  in  what- 
ever is  done  or  suffered  he  alone  is  regarded.^  Maximus  carefully 
avoided  the  error,  common  to  other  mystics,  of  confounding  the 
view  of  eternal  life  with  that  of  our  earthly  being.  He  made 
this  distinction.  There  is  the  relative  knowledge  and  comprehen- 
sion of  the  divine,  consisting  in  an  effort  to  acquire  communion 
with  the  object  of  our  knowledge,  not  perfectly  attainable  in  this 
life ;  and  there  is  the  absolute  or  perfect  view,  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  object,  and  which  leaves  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  perception  far  behind.*  The  fundamental  ideas  of  Maximus 
seem  to  lead  to  the  notion  of  a  final  general  restoration.  This 
opinion  is  in  close  agreement  with  the  system  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  to  which  Maximus  for  the  most  part  adhered.  But  he 
was  too  much  under  the  control  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  to 
be  able  to  argue  distinctly  on  this  subject.^ 

1  Ai'  ErtwTTjs  to?  Trapovra  tu  fxtWovTu  kutu  Siddtaiv  Ixovtra. 

'"  "H  Tijv  yvuxTLi}  (ivviroaTaTov  ireTToirjKe  (pau-raaiai/  rj  t>)u  irpa^iv  u\lfv\ov  KaTta- 
TTjaiv  tt£u)\ov,  tbi-i  occurs  among  his  separate  reflections,  wliicb  agree  well  with  what  is 
expressed  iu  his  other  works,  i.  G06. 

3  See  his  'Actki^tiko's,  i  f,  378. 

^  'H  imkv  Tuiv  Qelwu  yvui(Ti<s  a-^STiKi],  ws  ev  (xovto   Xoyta   KEifj.ii/ij  Kai  voi'ifxacri,    fj  dk 
Kvplw?  uXijdy)^  EV  fj.ui/7]  T?;  TTEipa   KUT    EvipyELUV  diyaXoyov  kuI  i/orj/xdrwi/ o\y]u  tov 
yvco<rdivT09  Ka-rci  'x^dpii.'  fiEdi^Ei  TrapE)(^o/xkUiiv  tvv  ai'crOjjcrti',  6i'  tjs/caTd  tvv  fiEXXovcrau 
Xtj^iv  Ttji/  vTTEp  (pucriv  vTTodEXofXEda  Qioicriv  airavcTTcot  kvEpyovfxivrjv.      Quaest.  Script, 
f.  210. 

5  In  the  collection  of  the  aphorisms  selected  from  the  works  of  Maximus,  the  ifcarov- 
Tas  TExapT/j,  §  20.  t.  i.  f.  288,  the  reunion  of  all  intelligent  beings  with  God  is  set  forth 
.is  tbe  end  of  all.  IIpos  uiru8o-^i]v  toI-  TrduTco^  iruaiv  Eucodijao/JLiuov,  kutu  t6 
Ttpav  Ttoj/  aioivuiv.  In  bis  E'ptoTri<rEi<i  kuI  vLiroKpiaEi^,  c.  13.  i.  f.  304,  he  himself 
quotes  the  doctrine  of  Gregory  respecting  the  general  restoration,  and  agreeing  \vithhim, 
tbys  sppaks  :  xas  irapa-rpuTTEicra^  tJ}?  ^/'ux^'  dvvdfXEt^  tj/  TraparaiTii  tCou  nlwvwv 
VOL.   V.  -  "  P 
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The  first  controversy  in  tlie  Greek  churcli  at  this  period,   of 
which  we  have  to  speak,  sprung  partly  from  internal  and  partly 
from  outward  influences.     The  former  arose  from  an  endeavour  to 
follow  out  in  all  its  consequences  the  doctrine  of  the  two  na- 
tures in  Christ,  which,  viewed  in  their  unaltered  peculiarities,  and 
united  with  each  other  in  a  personal  unity,  must  necessarily  lead 
to  the  notion  of  a  mode  of  acting  and  willing,  answering  both  to 
the  one  and  the  other;     The  outward  cause  of  these  controversies 
was,  as  the  case  had  already  often  before  been,  the  disposition  of 
the  emperors  to  interfere  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and,  especially, 
the  effort,  so  frequently  made,  and  with   such  little   success,   to 
reduce  the  dogmatic  differences  in  the  church,  and  conceal  their 
existence  by  particular  formularies.     They  were  not  merely  reli- 
gious, but  political  interests,  which  induced  the  Greek  emperor 
Heraclius,  whose  arms  had  been  crowned  with  success  in  recover- 
ing the  provinces  conquered  by  the  Persians,  to  engage  in  these 
undertakings.     It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  of  vast  importance 
to  him  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  Greek  empire  by  the  re- 
union of  the  influential  party  of  the  Monophysites  with  the  domi- 
nant  church.      The   conversations  which  he  had  held  with  the 
Monophysite  bishops,  whom  he  had  met  in  his  campaigns  against 
the  Persians  in  622  and  the  following  years,  led  him  to  believe, 
that  a  formulary  descriptive  of  a  divine  and  human  operation,  and 
willing,  in  Christ,  would  effect,  what  had  been  so  long  attempted 
in  vain,  not  an  agreement  between  the  opinions  of  the  Mono- 
physite party,  and  the  Catholic  church,  which  adhered  to  the  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  but  such  a  concealment  of  their 
differences  as  would  enable  them  to  unite  without  disgrace.    The 
formulary  expressive  of  such  a  mode  of  willing  and  working  in 

G7ro/3a\tij;  Tds£yT£^£t<rasai»Tf;T7'??  K-aK/as  /xvi'ifxa^' Kai  iripacraaav  Tov-i  nravra^  a.'ai- 
va<i  Kul  (xh  EvpicKovaav  crrdaiv  th  tov  Qtou  kXOtXv  tov  fxt)  'ixovra  iripa's.  He  adds, 
however,  nal  oI'tojs  t?;  kiriyvwdzi,  ov  ttj  jutPt^si  Twy  ayadcov  aTroXa^iiv  Tas  Bvvd- 
fxai?  Kal  ets  to  apxalov  d-jroKaTaaTudiivai.  Kal  onx^^vai  top  ^nfxiovpyov  avaiTiov 
Ti;§  afiapria^.  Tliiis  God  shall  be  glorified  at  the  last  by  the  annihilation  of  all  evil 
But  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how,  according  to  his  own  peculiar  ideas,  he  could  not  clearly 
distinguish  the  knowledge  of  the  highest  good,  in  wliich  all  should  share,  from  an  actual 
participation  of  that  good.  According  to  the  exposition  of  the  passage.  Col.  ii.  15,  from 
various  points  of  view,  Quaest.  Script.  21.  (t.  i.  f.  44),  he  probably  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  final  deliverance  of  fallen  spirits  :  thus  he  says  that  there  is  still  a  Xo'yos  fivannu)- 
Tjpos  Kal  ui|/-rjXoTfc/)os;  thatwe  may  not  however  confide  in  the  diroppvTOTipa  tJ>v 
diitev  Soy/idTU)v  of  Scripture. 
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Christ,  seemed  capable  of  being  rendered  so  much  the  less.oflen- 
sive,  since  in  the  writings  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  which 
were  equally  venerated  by  both  parties,  the  remarkable  predicate 
of  Christ  is,  an  ivep'yeia  Oedi'Sptfcrj}  Heraclius  had  no  intention  to 
make  this  formulary  universal  in  the  church.  His  anxiety  had 
much  more  of  a  political  than  religious  character  ;  and  without 
troubling  himself  further  about  controversy,  or  seeking  to  gain 
any  greater  influence  in  determining  questions  of  doctrine,  he 
limited  his  design  to  the  introduction  of  this  formulary  into  those 
provinces  where,  as  in  the  Alexandrian  dioceses,  the  Monophy- 
site  party  was  especially  numerous  and  powerful,  and  where  he 
hoped  it  might  be  a  means  of  union.  Having  asked  the  opinion 
of  Sergius  the  patriarch,  and  finding  him  unoffended  in  any  wise 
by  the  proposed  formulary,  Heraclius  was  still  more  strengthened 
in  his  resolution.^  The  use  which  he  made  of  the  formulary  would, 
perhaps,  have  given  no  occasion  to  strife,  if  he  had  not  actually 
accomplished  by  this  means  his  design  among  the  Monophysites 
in  the  Alexandrian  church. 

Among  the  bishops  with  whom  he  conversed  on  this  subject, 
was  Cyrus  of  Phasis,  in  the  country  of  the  Lazii,  in  Colchis. 
Having  formed  a  dislike  to  the  formulary,  Cyrus  applied  to  Sergius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  endeavoured,  in  his  replies,  to 

1  It  cannot  iudeed  be  proved  that  tlie  emperor,  when  Le  first  conceived  the  idea  of  this 
formulary,  had  actually  in  view  the  design  of  which  we  have  spoken.  There  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  some  such  expression  may  have  occurred  in  his  conversation  with  the  Mono- 
physite  bishops;  and  not  knowing  how  to  determine  its  meaning,  he  mny  have  asked 
the  opinion  of  his  patriarch  at  Constantinople.  Or  the  Monophysite  bishops  may  have 
objected  to  the  ruling  church  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  as  it  asserted  two  na- 
tures in  Christ,  so  it  must  also  believe  in  two  modes  of  willing  and  working,  and  the 
emperor  may  have  thereby  been  led  to  ask  the  patriarch,  whether  one  will  and  opera, 
tion  might  not  be  allowed.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  bishop  Cyrus,  when  he  first  spoke 
with  the  emperor  on  the  subject  of  the  formulary,  and  questioned  Sergius  respecting  the 
same  point,  had  no  intention  of  using  this  formulary  as  the  means  of  pursuing  a  higher 
object.  It  is  possible  that  his  translation  to  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria  might  be 
altogether  unconnected  with  this  affair,  and  that  he  was  only  induced  by  that  very  cir- 
cumstance to  make  the  use  which  he  did  of  the  formulm-y.  We  often  err,  when  we  ex- 
plain the  views  of  men  by  that  which  follows  from  the  concurrence  of  many  different  cir- 
cumstances. But  the  zealous  participation  of  the  emperor  in  promoting  the  formulary, 
makes  it  probable  that  it  seemed  to  him  from  the  beginning  important  for  the  object  de- 
signed ;  and  a  comparison  of  it  vpith  similar  efforts  to  accomplish  a  union  with  the  Mo- 
nophysites, as  in  the  case  of  the  Trisagion  and  the  condemnation  of  the  Tlu-ee  Chapters, 
tends  to  prove  this  view. 

2  That  the  emperor  had  consulted  the  patriarch  appears  from  the  letter  of  Bishop  Cy- 
rus to  him,  Harduin  Concil.  t.  iii.  1338. 

p  2 
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change  his  views  on  the  subject.^  But  the  patriarch  expressed 
himself  in  language  loose  and  vacillating,  and  manifested  an  utter 
want  of  independent  theological  judgment.  He  stated  that  this 
subject  had  never  been  discussed  in  an  oecumenical  council,  and 
that,  consequently,  nothing  had  been  determined  respecting  it. 
Many  venerable  teachers  of  the  church,  he  added,  had  spoken  of  one 
mode  of  operation  ;  but  he  had  hitherto  met  with  none  who  spoke 
of  two.  If,  however,  any  such  teacher  could  be  found,  it  would  be 
right  to  follow  his  authority,  since  we  ought  not  to  satisfy 
ourselves  by  a  mere  agreement  with  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers  ; 
but  should  adopt  their  very  words,  and  avoid  all  novelties.^  To 
such  a  degree  was  that  slavish  dependence  on  words  carried, 
which  set  the  expressions  of  individuals  in  the  place  of  particular 
dogmatic  proof.^  But  Cyrus  was  sufficiently  satisfied  with  the 
decision  of  the  patriarch  ;  and  he  had  probably  to  thank  his  com- 
placency in  respect  to  the  formulary,  and  his  expressed  readiness 
to  enter  into  union  with  the  Monophysites,  for  his  advancement 
in  the  year  600  to  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria.  He  actually 
succeeded  in  bringing  back  thousands  of  the  Monophysites  in 
Egypt  and  the  surrounding  provinces  into  union  with  the  domi- 
nant church.  This  he  accomplished  by  means  of  an  agreement  in- 
stituted upon  nine  dogmatic  points,  and  according  to  which  the 
peculiar  definitions  of  Monophysitism  were  brought  into  immediate 
connection  with  those  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  so  that  each 
might  aid  in  explaining  the  other.*  In  the  seventh  article  of 
this  agreement,  it  was  deduced  as  an  inference  from  the  idea  of 
the  reap  union  of  the  two  natures,  that  the  one  Christ  and  Son 

1  See  the  letter,  f.  IS^O. 

2  Hurra  yap  dj/ayhtj,  fxij  fxovov  kut'  Ivvoiav  toU  twv  dyiwv  iraTipiav  'iirtaQaL  Soy- 
fiaaiv,  6.\\a  Ka\  Tul-i  avrah  sKaivoi9  Kex<"lo'0«t  </)a)i/a7s  Kal  findkv  to  irapaTrav 
KaiuoTOfxtTv. 

3  It  is  wortby  of  remark  that  Sergius  took  no  notice  in  his  answer  to  Cyrus  of  his  own 
earlier  declaration,  and  to  which  Cyrus  appealed.  We  might  infer  therefrom,  though 
not  certainly,  that  Sergius  had  allowed  himself  to  be  induced  by  the  wishes  of  the  em- 
peror  to  speak  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  formulary,  but  which  he  would  now  very  will: 
iugly  forget. 

4  Namely,  on  the  one  side,  th  XiOio"Tcs  Ik  Suo  (puaswv,  on  the  other,  'iva  x/otcToi;  kv 
Sial  dauipiladai  -rals  fpvcrtaiv,  are  connected  by  the  expression,  fxia  <pvcri^  tov  \6yov 
ataapKw(xtvn  and /xia  uTroCTTaffiS  <n/j;0£TOS,  kVwo-ts  ^ucrtKij  and  sj/wtris  Ka&  viroaracnv. 

^  Not  merely  (J>uvraaia  \|/£U0£t  kul  SiaKiuoi^  vou  dia-nXcidfiacri. 
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of  God  wrought  both  the  divine  and  the  human,  by  Vt  mode  of 
operation  human  and  divine.^ 

But  this  instrument-  had  the  same  fate  as  others  of  an  earlier 
date ;  that  is,  the  union  which  it  effected  soon  ceased,  and  was 
succeeded  by  fresh  schisms.  A  celebrated  monk  from  Palestine, 
Sophronius^  by  name,  was  at  that  time  in  Alexandria.  Under- 
taking to  defend  logically  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures,  he 
was  not  inclined  to  sacrifice  the  dogmatic  conclusion  to  the 
policy  of  the  church.  To  him,  the  doctrine  of  one  mode  of  work- 
ing and  willing  seemed  necessarily  to  lead  toMonophysitism,  and 
an  economy  (oIkovo^lo),  as  it  was  called,  which  was  only  intro- 
duced, at  the  expense  of  truth,  to  further  the  peace  of  the  church, 
ought  not,  he  argued,  to  be  allow^ed.  It  was  agreed,  however, 
on  both  sides,  to  appeal  to  the  patriarch  Sergius,  and  Sophronius 
himself  journeyed  to  see  him.  Sergius  at  once  perceived  the 
consequences  which  would  follow  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  suppress  the  controversy  in  its  origin. 
He  himself  allowed  the  expression  descriptive  of  one  will  and 
operation  ;  but  he  did  not  suppose  that  any  one  would  venture  to 
frame  a  law  or  dogma  for  the  church,  out  of  an  expression  used 
only  occasionally  and  accidentally  by  some  few  ecclesiastical 
teachers.  On  the  contrary,  its  employment  was  rather  to  be 
avoided  in  the  ordinary  language  of  the  church,  as  likely  to  give 
offence  to  many,  and  as  leading  to  the  erroneous  notion  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  one  nature  would  follow  from  its  admission.  But 
he  spoke  still  more  distinctly  against  the  expression  of  a  twofold 
manner  of  willing  and  operation,  not  simply  on  account  of  its 
possible  misuse,  but  because  it  seemed  to  him  to  involve  some- 
thing false  in  itself.  He  feared  that  it  would  lead  to  the  notion 
of  two  wills  opposed  to  each  other,  that  of  the  Logos,  and  that  of 
the  humanity  of  Clirist,  whence  the  true  unity  of  the  person  of 

1  'Hov  auTov  'iva  yjiiaTov  kol  \jl6v  ivtpyovvra  ra  OtOTrpeTn')  Koi  didptvTriva  /mia 
QtavopiKfi  tvipyeia.  See  the  formulary  of  union  in  the  13th  Actio  of  the  sixth  oecumeui- 
cal  Council,     llarduin.  iii.,  1342. 

2  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  its  so  speedily  falling  into  neglect,  the 
k'j/axrts  v6po(3arfirii, 

^  Sophronius  was  known  in  his  younger  years,  and  before  he  became  a  monk,  as  a 
scholar  and  teaclirr,  by  the  title  of  Sophist,  if,  as  is  probably  the  case,  he,is  the  same  to 
whom  Johannes  Moschus  dedicated  his  monkish  history  (Xaifiwv  irviVfiaTiKoi),  and  of 
whose  intention  to  forsake  a  wordlv  life  mention  is  made  in  this  history,  c.  110. 
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Christ  would  be  lost,  it  being  impossible  to  imagine  the  existence 
of  two  wills  in  the  same  substance.  It  would,  therefore,  be  the 
safest  course  to  employ  only  the  formulary  hitherto  in  use  ;  this 
was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  interests  of  Christian  faith.  In  con- 
formity with  these  sentiments,  he  advised  the  patriarch  Cyrus  to 
make  no  change  in  the  agreement  at  Alexandria,  so  important  for 
the  peace  of  the  church,  and  not  to  be  altered  without  danger  to 
its  tranquillity.  But  he  further  advised,  that  when  the  object  for 
which  it  had  been  proposed  was  gained,  no  further  mention 
should  be  made  of  either  a  single  or  a  twofold  will  and  operation, 
but  that  it  should  be  firmly  held,  that  the  one  same  Christ,  the 
true  God,  works  both  the  divine  and  human,  and  that  all  divine 
and  human  operations  proceed  alike  and  entire  from  the  same  in- 
carnate Logos,  and  refer  to  him.  Sophronius,  in  the  end,  pro- 
mised the  patriarch  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  either  expres- 
sion, and  from  all  controversy  on  the  subject.^  Much,  however, 
depends  upon  the  form  in  which  Sophronius  gave  this  promise,  if 
we  are  to  form  any  judgment  of  his  truth  and  honesty.  But  for 
this  we  have  only  the  account  given  by  Sergius,  who  was  of  the 
same  party,  and  whose  testimony,  therefore,  is  of  no  avail.  At 
all  events,  Sophronius  considered  himself  bound  by  his  pledge 
only  as  long  as  he  might  continue  in  the  subordinate  condition 
of  a  monk.  From  this  low  degree  he  was  raised  to  one  of  the 
first  places  in  the  government  of  the  church,  being  consecrated  in 
the  year  634  patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 

Sergius  now,  fearing  probably  the  zeal  of  Sophronius,  who  had 
gained  vast  influence  through  his  elevation,  sought,  as  a  counter- 
poise, the  aid  of  the  Roman  bishop  Honorius.  He  informed  the 
pontiff  what  had  lately  occurred,^  and  asked  his  judgment. 
Honorius  replied  in  two  letters,  expressive  of  his  entire  agree- 
ment with  Sergius.  He  wrote  in  the  same  manner  to  Cyrus  and 
Sophronius.  It  was  with  great  alarm  that  he  contemplated  the 
application  of  dialectics  to  subjects  of  this  character.  According 
to  his  views,  it  was  absolutely  necessary^  to  adopt  the  belief  of 

1  We  refer  to  the  l-2cb  act  of  the  sixth  CEcumenical  Council,  Harcluin.  Concil.  iii.  f. 
1315,  as  the  source  of  these  statements,  which,  as  it  seems,  report  the  truth  in  respect  to 
the  correspondence  between  Sergius  and  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

2  See  the  letter  of  Sergius  referred  to  above. 

3  See  }.  c.  f.  1319. 
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one  will  in  Christ,  since  there  could  be  no  conflict  between  the 
human  and  divine  will  in  him,  on  account  of  sin,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  world.i  He  favoured,  indeed,  the  oUovofjLLa  by  which  the 
patriarch  Cyrus  strove  to  effect  the  reunion  of  the  Monophysites 
with  the  Catholic  church  ,  but  as  no  ecclesiastical  decision  had 
as  yet  been  pronounced  respecting  a  single  or  twofold  operation 
in  Christ,  it  appeared  to  him  the  safest  course  to  avoid  such  ex- 
pressions in  future,  since,  while  the  one  inclined  to  Nestorianism, 
the  other  no  less  seemed  to  favour  Eutychianism.  The  whole 
question  was  reckoned  by  him  among  the  useless  refinements 
which  are  so  injurious  to  the  interests  of  piety.  It  was  sufficient, 
he  argued,  for  a  man  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  commonly  received 
doctrine  of  the  church, — namely,  that  the  one  and  the  same 
Christ  works  according  to  the  two  natures,  both  that  which  is 
divine  and  that  which  is  human.^  Questions  such  as  those  dis- 
puted ought  to  be  left  to  grammarians  and  the  schools.  Even  in 
believers,  as  members  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to 
Paul,  Avorks  in  various  ways :  how  much  more  must  this  be  the 
case  in  the  head  himself. 

Sophronius,  in  the  meantime,  on  entering  upon  his  office,  had 
issued,  according  to  ancient  custom,  a  circular  epistle  containing 
a  confession  of  his  faith.^  In  this  document  he  represents  the 
doctrine  of  two  modes  of  operation,  answering  to  the  two  natures 
in  Christ,  as  necessarily  springing  from  the  latter.  He  in  no- 
wise rejected  the  expression  descriptive  of  an  ivepjetav  6eav- 
BpLfcr],  but  he  contended  that  this  is  not  opposed  to  the  state- 
ment of  two  modes  of  operation,  corresponding  to  the  two  peculiar 
natures  :  it  refers  to  somewhat  different — to  that  which  is  not 

i  Nam  lex  alia  in  membris  aut  vol un fas ^di versa  non  fuit  vel  contraria  salvatori,  quia 
super  legem  natus  est  liumanae  conditionis.  The  champions  of  Honorius  might,  in- 
deed, from  the  point  of  view  taken  by  the  church,  refer  to  passages  like  this,  in  order  to 
prove  that  he  did  not  oppose  the  doctrine  of  two  wills  in  Christ,  in  itself,  but  only  the 
assertion  of  a  contrast  between  the  divine  and  human  will.  But  this  defence  cannot 
avail  for  a  moment,  since  it  appeared  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Sergius,  that  a  twofold  will, 
even  without  opposition,  could  not  exist  in  one  subject. 

2  In  the  second  letter,  f.  1354,  unus  operator  Christus  in  utrisque  naturis,  duae  na- 
turae in  una  persona  inconfuse,  indivise,  inconvertibilittr  propria  operantes  :  althotigh 
in  that  wJiich  he  here  says  the  notion  of  a  twofold  operation  lies  atjthe  foundation  of  the 
thought,  he  still  avoids  expressing  it. 

3  His  ypd/j./j.aTu  kvQfjovKmKa.  in  tlie  ilth  act  of  the  sixth  (Ecumenical  Council, 
Ilar.l.  iii.  f.  1258. 
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said  of  one  of  the  two  natures  in  particular,  but  of  the  action 
of  both  in  connection  with  ea^ch  other  ;  that  is  of  the  collective 
energy  of  Christ's  person. 

Not  long  after  the  publication  of  this  epistle,  Palestine  was 
cut  off,  by  the  victories  of  the  Saracens,  from  its  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  Christian  world.  But  the  dispute  must  have  already 
spread  far  and  wide.  The  Emperor  Heraclius  considered  it 
necessary  to  employ  especial  means  for  allaying  the  controversy, 
but  he  thereby  rendered  the  evil  worse.  Thus  in  the  year  638,  he 
published  a  dogmatic  edict  called  the  Ecthesis.  This  no  doubt 
was  the  work  of  Sergius,^  being  framed  according  to  the  princi- 
ples which  he  had  always  professed.  The  doctrine  of  the  one 
person  of  Christ  in  two  natures  was  exhibited  agreeably  to  the 
church  doctrine.  Thus  he  asserted  that  the  one  and  the  same 
Christ  operated  both  as  to  the  divine  and  human  ;  but  the  ex- 
pression referring  to  one  ivepyeta  or  two  ivep<yeiai  ought  to  be 
avoided  ;  the  former  because,  although  it  had  been  used  by  some 
of  the  fathers,  many  persons  v/ere  disturbed  by  its  introduction, 
thinking  that  it  led  to  the  denial  of  the  twofold  nature ;  the 
secoid  because  it  had  been  employed  by  none  of  the  approved 
teachers  of  the  church,  and  gave  offence  to  many.^  Its  employ- 
ment, moreover,  would  in  all  probability  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  two  wills  in  Christ  contradicting  each 
other,  which  Nestorius  himself  would  not  have  ventured  to  defend. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  it  was  much  safer  to 
assert  the  existence  of  one  will  in  Christ,  since  the  rational  soul 
of  the  humanity  could  never  resolve  on  any  thing  from  its  own 
will  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Logos  with  which  it  is  united, 
but  must  always  will  as  the  Logos. 3 

This  edict  spoke  too  indulgently  of  one  will  and  operation  to 
quiet  the  opponents  of  that  doctrine.  Nor  were  the  champions 
of  a  twofold  will  to  be  contented  with  mere  toleration.  The 
opinion  which  they  advocated  seemed  to  them  inseparably  con- 

.2  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  severer  things  were  said  against  the  second  expression 
than  against  the  first. 

3  Qs  tv  ixrjSevl  KaipM  Tf/s  vospw^  ixj/vxi^fJ-^vn'^  avTOv  capKO^  Kiyuipitrnivw^  Koi  t^ 
olntLa^  6pixT]i  euavTiwt  tw  vsvp-aTi  tou  vvw/jlevov  uutco  kuQ'  VTroaTaaiv  Qtov  \6yov 
T»;«/  (pv<Ti{ii]v  ahrrj's  TroLi'icraadui  KLvncnv,  dW  otto'te  kiu  oTai  Kui  otn/i'  avro^  o  Oios 
\oyo^,i]ftoC'\eTo.     Hardiiin  iii.  796. 
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nected  with  the  true  notion  of  the  Eedeemer,  and  redemption,  and 
essential,  therefore,  to  the  general  belief  of  the  church.     The 
greater  number  of  the  Greek  bishops  were,  indeed,  accustomed 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  led  by  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the 
court.     It  was  no   difficult  matter  for  the  patriarch  Sergius  to 
assemble  a  Synod  (o-wo8o9  ivSrjfMovo-a),  which  might  confirm  the 
new  edict ;  nor  would  it  have  been  more  difficult  to  constrain  the 
majority  of  the  other  bishops  of  Asia  to  approve  the  measure. 
But  the  arm  of  the  emperor  was  far  less  powerful  in  the  provinces 
of  Northern  Africa  and  Italy,  where  the  dogmatic  views  of  the 
court  were  opposed  by  the  independent  spirit  of  the  hierarchy. 
One  man  there  was,  especially  calculated  by  his  dialectic  acute- 
ness,  his  activity  and  steady,  determined  mind,  to  become  the  head 
of  the  party  opposed  to  the  Monothelites,  and  to  unite  all  the 
forces  which  could   be  commanded  for  its  support.     This  was 
Maximus,  already  named,  and  who  had  now  retired  into  his  cloister. 
While  this  distinguished  man  was  the  chief  representative  of 
the  advocates  of  a  twofold  will,  Theodore,  Bishop  of  Pharan,  in 
Arabia,  known,  however,  only  by  a  few  fragments  of  his  writings 
still  existing,  became  the  equally  conspicuous  advocate  and  orator 
of  the  opposite  party.     The  dogmatic  interest  of  the  latter,  since 
the  late  determination  of  the  controversy,  was  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  prevailing  mode  of  thinking  and  speaking,  which 
blended  the  formulary  referring  to  the  one  incarnate  nature  of  the 
Logos,  with  that  of  the  two  natures  ;  and  which,  it  was  supposed, 
might  be  adopted  as  representing,  without  harm  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  twofold  nature,  the  human  and  divine,  in  the  one  incarnate 
Logos,  as  a  single  personal  subject.     There  was  something,  it 
seemed,  especially  important  to  religion  in  this  idea.     Thus  it 
was  considered  necessary  to  say,  that  the  human  nature  in  Christ 
was  not,  in  itself,  dependent  on,  or  subject  to,  the  sensual  affec- 
tions, but  that  all  which  was  human  in  him  was  as  a  free  act ; 
that,  like  the  assumption  of  human  nature  itself,  it  all  depended 
upon  the  one  will,  and  the  one  operation  of  the  Logos ;  nay,  that 
the  entire  adoption  of  pure  humanity  was  nothing  more  than  a 
continuation'  of  that  one  determination  of  the  will  and  act,  by 
means  of  which  the  Logos,  from  the  beginning,  assumed  the  na- 
ture of  man.     All  the  works  and  sufferings  of  Christ  proceed  from 
three  agents.     The  original  power  is,  in  all  cases,  the  divine  will  ; 
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the  divine  activity  is  that  which  determines  ;  and  it  works  by 
means  of  the  intelligent  soul,  and  by  the  body  as  its  organ. ^ 
All  that,  also,  which  we  call  the  humiliation  and  suffering  of 
Christ  must,  correctly  viewed,  be  regarded  as  comprehended  in 
the  one  operation  of  the  same  Christ. 2  God  is  the  Author  of  all : 
humanity  is  the  instrument  by  which  he  works. ^ 

In  opposition  to  this,  Maximus  argued  :  for  the  complete  re- 
demption of  human  nature,  it  was  necessary  that  Christ  should 
assume  it  with  the  identity  and  totality  of  all  its  faculties,  with- 
out sin,  in  order  that  he  might  purify  it  from  sin  in  all  its  parts, 
and  thoroughly  imbue  it  with  a  divine  principle  of  life.  That, 
therefore,  which  was  not  made  partaker  of  this  communion  was 
excluded  from  redemption.  Especially  was  it  necessary  that  the 
proper  will  of  man's  rational  nature,  as  that  through  which 
sin  is  perfected,  should  be  included  in  this  communion,  and  be 
thereby  sanctified  *  Neither  human  nature,  nor  any  other  na- 
ture, can  exist  without  its  proper  faculties  ;  and  hence  humanity 
cannot  exist  without  its  peculiar  ivep'^/eia  and  6ekr)cn^.  No  true 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  if  we  neglect 
this  consideration  ;  by  neglecting  it,  we  shall  necessarily  fall  into 
the  error  of  the  Docetse. 

In  illustration  of  his  argument,  Maximus  appeals  to  the  various 
passages  of  evangelical  history,  which  indicate  a  willing  or  acting 
on  the  part  of  Christ,  of  a  limited  and  sensible  character,  as  walk- 
ing, eating,  &c.  Such  things  as  these  could  not  be  ascribed  to 
the  infinite,  omnipresent  will,  or  to  the  infinite  omnipresent  ac- 
tivity of  God.  This  also  must  lead  to  Docetism,  if  we  deprive 
the  humanity  of  Christ  of  its  proper  will  and  energy  (Oekrjai'^  and 

1  Mia  kvfpytia  tov  \6yov,  tow  vov,  tov  ulaQtjTLKOv  cw/xaTos  Kal  opyaviKov  tu  Travra 
Xs^dsit].  UciuTa  ocraTfii  awTripiwdovi  oiKovofiia^  'iiTtOtla  eite  avdpuiTriva  TTEpi  Tou<ru>- 
Tripos  TjfjLcov  \pLaTov  dvi(TT6py]Tai,  dpyozioih^  pkv  £/c'  tov  dtiov  t/jj/  ivdocriv  Kal  tt}U 
diTiav  s\dfxj3av£,  Slu  fxiai]^  ok  rf/s  votpd's  Kal  KoyiKij^  xlruxv^  virovpytLTO  irapd  tov 
o-ti/xaTos.  See  fragments  of  Theodore  of  Pharan,  in  the  acts  of  tlie  sixth  CEcumenical 
Council,  act.  xiii.  Harduin.  Concil.t.  lii.  f.  1843. 

'^  'O  XTTavpoi,  V  uiKpwari^  o'l  ^wXaTfts,  fj  utTEiXt]  Kal  Kad^Xwai?,  Ta  EfXTTTvcrfxaTa, 
Ta  paTrlauaTa  iravTa  TavTa  opdu)^  dv  Kal  olkuiu}^  KXi)6th}  fxia  Kal  tov  dvTou  «j/ds 
\pi<TTOv  ivipysLa. 

3  Mi'a  kvipytia,  tjs  Tt\viTf}<s  Kal  ^jj/iiou/oyos  6  Oeos,  opyavov  6k  h  dvQpGiTroTi]^. 

*  Ei  TrapajSdi'Tts  Tt^u  ivToXijv  Std  QeXvctecdi  dXX'  ov  ^i^a  QtXvaEoo^  irapifSij/xav, 
tSEOfxida  Tf;9  /ca-r'  avTiju  laTpEia^,  t(]  TrpoaXi]\l/EL  tov  ofxoiov  to  opniov  avTOv  Sj)  tov 
u\t.pKMdivTo<;  OeoD  QipaTrEvovTo<i,     0pp.  ed.  Corubesis.  t.  ii.  f.  83. 
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evkp^eia})  When  the  divine  Logos  became  man,  he  assumed  with 
human  nature  its  peculiar  inclinations  and  aversions,  as  th«y  exist 
in  its  positive  or  negative  impulses ;  and  he  gave  signs  of  their 
existence  in  his  life.^  Thus,  for  example,  Maximus  says  :  "  As 
the  desire  of  self-preservation  is  implanted  in  every  creature,  so 
with  this,  which  is  positive,  there  is  connected  the  negative, 3  the 
natural  feeling,  that  is,  which  strives  against  the  destruction  of 
life.  But  as  this  principle  belongs  to  the  very  being  of  human 
nature,  it  must  also  have  existed  in  Christ,  and  we  find,  in  fact, 
that  it  did,  as  is  shown  in  the  account  of  his  sufferings.  That 
conflict,  however,  between  natural  feeling  and  the  understanding  ; 
the  irrational  opposition  arising  from  sin  ;  the  fear  of  death  re- 
sisting the  call  of  duty ;  nothing  of  this  kind  could  exist  in  Christ."^ 
Maximus  further  deduced  from  the  hypostatic  union,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  (and  in  this  he  agreed  with  the  Monothelites), 
that  the  Logos,  as  the  personal  subject,  operated  in  a  peculiar 
manner  ;  so  that  the  form  of  the  evepyeca  and  6e\rj(Ti<^  proper  to 
humanity,  manifested  its  own  activity  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind. Hence  mere  natural  necessity  must  be  wholly  excluded  ; 
all  must  be  viewed  as  effected  in  a  way  different  to  that  which  is 
usual  to  human  nature,  that  is,  in  a  divine  and  supernatural,  and 


1  In  fact,  as  Theodore  of  Pliaran  expresses  it,  there  is  mucTi  in  Monothelitism  which 
borders  close  upon  Docetism ;  as  it  regards  it  as  the  specific  peculiarity  of  all  the  corpo- 
real affections  of  Christ,  that  he  was  not  subject  to  them  by  a  natural  necessity  as  man  ;  but 
that,  at  each  moment,  by  the  Divine  will,  which  the  bodily  nature  must  obey,  he  exhibited 
these  affections,  that  by  means  of  the  adoption  through  the  Logos,  the  body  of  Christ 
might  be,  in  a  certain  measure,  deified  and  spiritualized,  and  thus  be  free  or  subject  as  he 
pleased  to  the  wants  and  limitations  of  the  corporeal  nature.  Hence  the  miracles,  17  yap 
VfitTepa  x]/vyt]  ou  iricpvKE  Too-avTijs  Swi/JLEw^  alvai,  'Lva,  tos  t^ucri/cas  tou  arw/jLaToi 
i^iOTijTas  f^  auTov  t£  kuI  iavTrj^  anrtXavvih  As  this  was  the  case  with  Christ, there- 
fore, the  tTTLKpaTijaai  tmv  avfKpvwv  tov  awfxaTo^,  oyKov,  /ootjs  koI  \p(j)ixaTO^ ;  there- 
fore, that  Christ  aoyKws  koL  olov  eitteXi;  dcrwfxdTO^  avEv'diaa-roXri^  irporiXdeu  Ik  fxvTpa^ 
Kal  fxvrifx.uTO'i  Kal  dvpoov  Kai  ws  stt'  tSatpov^  -rfjs  0rt\ao-o-j)s  i'Tri'^Evaav.  In  one  point, 
indeed,  Maximus  agreed  with  him,  for  he  asserted  that  Christ  had  become  subject  to  suf- 
fering not  by  a  natural  necessity,  but  had  yielded  to  it  for  the  sake  of  man's  salvation  by 
an  act  of  free  willjKax'  o'lKoifOfxiav. 

2  Tt/s  avdpwTTOTtjTo^  Triv  opfxvu  Kal  drpopfxnv  diXwu  Sl'  tuepysiai  eSei^,  ttiv  fitv 
opjxnv,  Ev  T(Jo  n-oX'S  (puaiKul^  Kal  a'5ia/3A.j;x(;is  tootovtov  ^pncraadai,  tus  Kai  /x?),  Beoi/ toIs 
ToTs  airiCTTOis  vofxiX^EtrQuL,  T171/  5e  a(popfxfiv  ku  tco  Kaipto  tov  7ra'6oi»s,  EKovcricoi  t>;j/  tt/oos 
TOi/  QuvaTov  av<TTo\riv  Troivcraadai.     Disputat.  c.  Pyrrho.  I.e.  f.  16D. 

3  The  d(popixii  as  opposed  to  the  bppn'h 

4  'EcTi  yap  Kal  Kwrd  (pxxriv  Kal  -rrapd  (pvcriv  5ei\ta  Kal  Kara  (hvcrii'  fxli/  SiiXia  tart 
6ui'afii^  KaTci   <rvaToXi]v  rod  ovtoh  iivBektik}),  irapct  (puciu  Sk  irdpdXoyo'i  (ti/cttoXj;. 
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yet,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  human  and  natural  manner.^  Thus 
Maximns  represented  an  ivipyeta  OeavhpiKrj  as  significant  of 
the  activity  of  the  one  subject,  of  the  incarnate  Logos,  in  the 
form  of  the  divine  and  human  nature,  by  means  of  the  rpoiro^ 
avTihoaew'^  in  reference  to  the  property  of  each.^ 

The  question  respecting  the  mutual  relation  of  the  divine  and 
human  will  in  Christ,  was  also  remarkably  connected  with  the 
inquiry  into  the  relation  of  the  divine  and  human  will  in  the 
redeemed,  when  they  attain  perfection.  Many  among  the  Mono- 
thelites,  at  least,  represented  an  entire  absorbing  of  the  human 
will  in  the  will  of  God  as  the  boundary  of  the  perfect  development 
of  the  divine  life  in  believers.  So  that  there  are  in  all  both  a 
subjective  and  an  objective  identity  ;  a  notion  which,  in  its  proper 
connection,  would  lead  to  the  Pantheistic  doctrine  of  the  resolution 
of  all  properties  in  the  one  original  being.  Maximus  was  well 
aware  of  this,  and  he  contended  strongly  against  such  a  conclusion. 
He  asserted,  that,  in  reference  to  the  objective,  the  object  of  the 
will  of  God  is  the  same  for  all,  and  in  reference  to  the  same  active 
principle  of  divine  grace,  is  but  one  will  in  all ;  whereas  the  sub- 
jective distinction  must  always  continue  ;  the  distinction,  that  is, 
between  the  will  of  God  which  produces  holiness,  and  that  which 
receives  it  from  him.^  It  may  now  be  understood,  how  this  doc- 
trine of  Maximus  is  connected  with  the  principle,  so  important  to 
him,  of  the  revelation  of  the  supernatural  and  divine,  in  the 
luminous  form  and  properties  of  the  natural,  which  the  opposite 
idea  so  directly  contradicts.  As  far  as  the  appeal  to  the  fathers 
is  concerned,  the  difference  in  their  interpretations  is  greater  than 
that  between  the  dogmas  referred  to.     Not  thinking  of  these  con- 

1  Ou  'irpoy)yilTai  kv  tw  Kvpito  KaduTrsp  ivt'jalv  Trj^deXncxiuyi  to.  c^vaiKO.,  aW  uxTTrep 
TTEivaaas  a\ij0a)s  Kal  on/^7?cras  ov  TpoTTw  tm  Kad'  ijfxai  kirUvafTtv  Kal  kSixp^yjarev,  dWd 
T(Jo  virkp  Jj^tas,  tKovaiioi  yap,  outoo  Kal  0£i\iacras  aXjjOtos,  ou  /ca6')'j,uas,  aW  uirkp  ij/nds 
idiiXiaae  Kal  KadoKov  cpdvai,  irdv  <pv(riK6v  kirl  ^lcttov  auvrifjifiivov  ^X^'  '^'^  kut' 
duTo  Xoytp  KaiTov  iiirkp  cfivaLV  TpoTtov,  'Lva  Kal  fj  (pvcni  <5id  tov  Xoyou  iricFTunQfi  Kal  f} 
olKovofjiia  did  tov  Tpoirov. 

2  Tills  was  afterwards  called  a  communicatio  idiomatum. 

3  Tiov  T£  (T(t3\op.ivov  Trpo's  dWvXov^,  Kal  Osov  tov  <rw^oi/Tos  KUTa  Ti]v  Qs\i]a'iv  ytvi'i- 
atrai  arvfi^acrl^  oXov  kv  irdai  yti/t/cais  Kal  to  Kad'  'i>^a(TTov  IBihu)^  '^uipncravTO's  tov 
Qeov  tov  to,  trdvTa  TrXijpovvTO^  tw  fxiTpto  tt/s  x^piTu^  ual  kv  ird(Ti  TrX^povfxivov 
po-Xuiv  ^LKTjv  KaTa  Ti]v  dvaXoyidv  tT]^  kv  tKaGTui  iriaTew^,  t.  ii.,  f.  10,  11.  lu  tlie  dis- 
course with  Pyrrlius  ii.,  f.  162,  he  makes  some  remarks  ou  the  obscurity  resulting  from 
the  use  of  the  sain?  name  to  describe  the  6j\j;^a  and  the  diXi]Tni>. 
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troversial  questions,  they   had  expressed  themselves  with    unre- 
served freedom.^ 

In  Constantinople,  the  imperial  edict  still  retained  the  force  of 
law  even  after  the  death  of  Heraclius  in  the  year  641.  But  the 
successors  of  the  Roman  bishop  Honorius,  who  died  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  controversy,  declared  themselves  strongly 
against  the  Monothelites,  and  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
wills,  and  modes  of  operation.  These  dogmatic  views  prevailed 
also  in  the  north  African  church.  Maximus  visited  the  Western 
provinces,  and  still  further  inflamed  by  his  influence  the  popular 
zeal  for  the  prevailing  opinions,  while  he  employed,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  authority  of  their  churches,  especially  that  of  Rome,  to 
oppose  Monothelism.  From  Africa  and  Rome  he  addressed  letters 
and  other  controversial  writings  to  the  monks  of  the  East.  In 
Africa,  he  found  a  firm  supporter  in  the  chief  magistrate,  Gregory, 
who  formed  the  idea  of  opposing  the  imperial  government,  and 
of  employing,  it  is  probable,  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the 
controversy  to  aid  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  designs.  A 
public  dispute,  in  which  Maximus  performed  the  chief  part,  created 
great  disturbance.  The  patriarch  Pyrrhus,  the  successor  of  Ser- 
gius,  who  had  also  hitherto  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
Ecthesis,  was  induced  by  the  outbreak  of  popular  hatred  against 
him,  in  the  year  642,  to  resign  his  office.  On  his  retirement,  he 
proceeded  to  North  Africa  ;  and  a  discussion  took  place  between 
him  and  Maximus,  in  the  presence  of  Gregory,  and  a  numerous 
assembly  of  the  people.  Maximus  defended  his  opinions  with 
great  acuteness,  and  was,  doubtless,  in  this  respect,  superior  to 
his  opponent.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  was  interest  rather 
than  conviction,  or  the  weight  of  the  arguments  advanced,  which 
induced  Pyrrhus  to  declare  himself  overcome.  He  was  thereupon, 
however,  solemnly  restored  to  church  communion  by  the  Roman 

1  The  exposition  and  reading  of  the  passage  in  the  fourth  so- called  epistle  of  Dionysius 
lo  Caius,  where  a  ivipyziav  dsavSpiK/i  is  ascribed  to  Christ,  were  of  this  tind.  According 
to  the  connection  of  the  passage,  it  seems  probable,  that  the  reading  ixiav  defended  by  the 
Monothelites  is  not  the  correct  one,  but  Kaivriv  supported  by  the  opposite  pai-ty.  It  was 
the  design  of  the  writer  to  shew  that  which  was  new  in  the  appearance  of  a  God-man, 
unless  all  the  definitions  pertaining  to  the  word  QBav6piKnv  are  here  derived  from  the 
scholiasts.  In  every  case,  each  party  might  interpret  the  term  according  to  its  own 
views. 
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bishop   Theodore,  but  soon  after  allowed  himself  to   be   again 
attracted  to  the  ranks  of  another  party. 

The  continued  distractions  occasioned  by  these  disputes,  in- 
duced the  emperor  Constans,  in  the  year  648,  to  abolish  the 
Ecthesis,  and  publish  a  new  religious  edict  under  the  name  of 
the  Type  ^     Although  this  edict  was  drawn  up  under  the  eye  of 
the  patriarch  Paulus,  who,  as  it  appears  from  his  correspondence 
with  the   Eoman  bishops,  was  devoted  to  Monothelitism,  yet  his 
dogmatic  views  did  not  appear  in  this  formulary  so  prominently 
as  those  of  Sergius  in  the  Ecthesis.     He  knew  how  to  distinguish 
between  the  duties  of  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  and  those  of  the 
magistrate  ;  or  he  did  not  regard  the  dogmatic  difference  on  the 
subject  in  question  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  allow  it  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  church.     Hence  he  was  resolved  not  to 
engage  state  authority  in  effecting  a  compulsory  establishment  of 
Monothelitism.     The  Type  is  evidently  and  essentially  distin- 
guished from  the  Ecthesis,  by  the  inferior  place  which  it  gives  to 
the  dogmatic  element,  and  by  the  desire  which  it  displays,  without 
any  positive  declaration  in  favour  of  either  party,  to  restore  peace 
to  the  church.^     A  statement  having  been  given  respecting  the 
opposite  systems,  no  sentence  being  passed  on  either,  the  Type 
directs  that  the  doctrine  of  the   church,  as  received  before  the 
commencement  of  the  present  controversy,  should  be  carefully  up- 
held, and  that  neither  party  should  accuse  the  other  of  heresy. 
Such  of  the  clergy  as  should  violate  this  rule  were  to  be  degraded  ; 
monks  guilty  of  the  offence  should  be  sent  into  exile  ;  and  officials, 
whether  civil  or  military,  breaking  the  law,  were  to  be  deprived  of 
their  places.     People  of  wealth  were  to  suffer  the  confiscation  of 
their  estates ;  and  those  of  a  lower  rank  corporal  punishment  and 
perpetual  banishment. 3 

But  although  it  was  with  the  good  design  of  suppressing  the 
strife  which  prevailed,  that  these  laws  were  passed,  the  end  was 

2  Tbe  imperial  commissioners  were  probably  riglit  in  saying,  at  the  audience  of  Maxi- 
mus  in  Constantinople,  that  the  emperor  had  only  permitted  the  pnblication  of  the  Type 
dia  Tiiv  tipvvr]i/,  ovk  ett'  avaipicrtL  tii/os  twv  IttI  Xf^'-'^'^^^  voovfxivoiv,  dW  ctt'  tiprivrf 
TTiu  o-iwTTjji'  Twv  TToiovcTwu  Tj/f  SiaarTaffiv  <pu)V(Ji}i/  o'lKovofjiovura.  See  Acta  Maximi  pre- 
fixed to  his  works.  T.  i.,  s.  8,  f.  36. 

3  See  the  Acts  of  the  Lateran  Council.     Act.  iv,,  t.  iii.  Harduin.,  f.  824. 
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plaiul}'  not  to  be  reached  by  such  means.  Religious  conviction  is 
not  the  work  of  tyranny.  Those  to  whom  the  object  of  the  con- 
troversy appeared  of  greatest  importance  were  only  the  more 
excited  to  strife  by  this  prohibition  to  engage  in  dispute.  To 
them  it  could  appear  in  no  other  light  than  the  fruit  of  an  unholy 
indiiference,  or  a  cunning  artifice  invented  for  the  sake  of  stopping 
the  free  progress  of  truth.  On  the  part  of  those  who  contended 
for  the  doctrine  of  a  twofold  will  and  operation,  the  Type  was 
viewed  as  reducing  Christ  to  a  being  without  will  and  without 
atjtion  ;  to  a  likeness,  that  is,  to  the  dumb,  dead  idols  of  the 
heathen/ 

Martinus  I.,  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Monothelites,  who  at  an 
earlier  period,  when  he  filled  the  office  of  apocrisiarius  of  the  Ro- 
man church  at  Constantinople,  had  engaged  violently  in  the  con- 
troversy, was  now,  as  Pope,  the  firmest  supporter  of  his  party,  hi 
this  character  he  received  numerous  complaints  from  the  monks 
and  clergy  of  various  provinces,  both  of  the  East  and  West,  re- 
specting the  suppression  of  the  truth  by  the  obnoxious  edict,  and 
whicii,  though  published  under  the  name  of  the  emperor,  was 
properly  the  work  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Martin,  as 
the  successor  of  the  apostle  Peter,  believed  himself  called  upon, 
and  in  this  belief  he  was  strengthened  by  the  appeals  made  to 
him  from  diff'erent  quarters,  to  stand  forth  as  the  champion  of 
pure  doctrine  in  the  church  at  large.  Without  consulting  the  em- 
peror on  the  subject,  he  assembled  a  council  at  Rome  in  the  year 
648,  selecting  for  its  place  of  meeting  the  Constantinian  church, 
standing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Lateran  palace,  and 
thence  called  the  ecclesiae  lateranensis.  By  this  council,  deno- 
minated from  the  place  of  assembly,  the  Lateran  Council,  twenty 
canons  were  drawn  up  against  the  Monothelites.  The  doctrine 
of  the  twofold  will  and  operation  was  clearly  asserted ;  and  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  on  the  opposite  doctrine  and  its  supporters, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  since 

1  In  a  petition  directed  by  the  n^onk  Maxinius,  and  other  Greek  monks,  to  the  Lateran 
Council,  the  following  passage  occurs  in  reference  to  the  Type  :  Eis  ov  avtvipyj]rov 
iravrri  kuI  UvtQi\r\Tov,  TOVTiaTiv  avow  Kal  a\l/v\ou  Kal  aKiui]rou  avTov  tov  tt/s  oo'^j;s 
Qiov  TOV  KvpLOV  hfiMV  Iri(Touu  KpLiTTOv  kdoyfioLTKrav  ToTs  Twv  iduMV  di|/y)(ots  irapairXi}- 
o-Zoj?  e18u)\ol<:  ;  and  Ps.  cxv.  is  then  adduced,  toioutou  yap  airuv  to  avevipyiirov  Travrrj 
Kai  a.i>idi\t)Tov.     Harduin.  Concil.  t.  iii.  f.  7*-i4. 
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the  time  of  Sergiiis,   and  to   the  edicts,  the  Ecthesis  and  the 
Typus,  issued  at  their  desire. 

Martiuus  published  these  canons  throughout  the  Western 
church,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  their  general  adoption.  He 
also  wrote  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  the  synod,  to  the  em- 
peror Constans,  sent  him  a  report  of  the  proceedings,  and  desired 
him  to  confirm  them. 

In  the  meantime,  Olympius,  the  new  exarch  of  Eavenna,  had 
arrived  in  Rome.  He  was  instructed,  if  he  found  his  power  suf- 
ficient, to  publish  the  Type  ;  to  compel  a  general  subscription  to 
its  atticles  ;  and  to  take  the  Pope  prisoner  if  he  should  attempt 
to  oppose  this  proceeding.  But  if  he  should  not  yet  possess  suf- 
ficient strength  to  accomplish  such  a  plan,  he  was  to  collect  around 
him  a  force  which  would  enable  him  to  execute  it  securely.  Olym- 
pius, it  seems,  was  not,  at  first,  so  confident  in  his  own  strength 
as  to  think  it  safe  to  proceed  openly  against  the  Pope,  who  had 
great  influence  with  the  people,  ready  at  any  moment  to  rise  in 
his  defence.  Hence  he  judged  it  prudent  to  act  towards  him 
with  apparent  cordiality,  and  to  prepare  the  net  which  was  to 
entangle  him  while  wearing  the  mask  of  friendship.  When,  how- 
ever, he  altogether  changed  his  designs,  and  resolved  on  creating 
an  insurrection  against  the  emperor,  his  interests  led  him  to  seek 
a  close  alliance  with  the  Pope,  instead  of  opposing  either  him  or 
his  party.  The  decisions  of  the  Lateran  Council  were,  therefore, 
allowed  to  take  their  course. ^ 

1  As  the  design  of  an  insuiTection  formed  by  Olympius  was  spoken  of  during  the  ex- 
amination of  Martin  at  Constantinople,  as  a  well  known  fact,  and  was  not  denied  by 
Martin,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  Olympius  had  really  the  intention  imputed  to  him. 
This  explains  why  he  did  not  prosecute  measures  against  the  Pope  ;  and  the  manner  in 
•which  he  acted  towards  him  might  easily  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  there  was  some 
secret  understanding  between  them,  or  afford,  at  least,  a  colour  of  justice  to  such  an 
accusation.  But  Anastasius,  in  the  life  of  the  pontiff,  makes  no  mention  of  these  circum- 
stances, and  the  tenor  of  his  nan-ative  is  opposed  to  the  common  idea.  We  should  not 
be  justified,  however,  in  regarding  him  as  altogether  unfaithful  to  the  truth,  but  should 
endeavour  to  see  whether  the  two  accounts  may  not  be  reconciled.  He  probably  adopted 
some  extravagant  report,  when  he  says,  that  Oljnnpius  intended  to  have  Martinus  mur- 
dered during  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament.  The  origin  of  this  may  have  been,  that 
Olympius,  at  first,  and  before  he  planned  the  insurrection,  had  really  intended  to  employ 
some  artifice  against  the  Pope.  This  is  proved  by  a  passage  in  an  epistle  of  the  latter, 
which  indicates  the  opinion  he  had  formed  of  Olympius,  and  proves  how  far  he  was  from 
making  common  cause  with  him.  In  a  letter  to  Theodorus,  he  repeats  what  he  had  stated 
to  the  exarch  Calliopas.   Quod  semper  per  complexiouem  et  fallacem  accusationem  ince- 
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On  the  death  of  the  exarch  Olympius,  who  fell  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Saracens  in  Sicily,  the  emperor  sent  Calliopas,  in  the 
year  653,  as  exarch  to  Italy.  The  new  exarch  was  instructed 
to  adopt  compulsory  measures  for  establishing  the  Type,  and  to 
convey  Pope  Martin  to  Constantinople  to  be  punished.  Political 
interests  were  now  regarded  at  the  imperial  court  as  of  far  greater 
importance  than  those  of  dogmatism.  It  was  not  as  a  beretic,i 
but  as  a  traitor,  that  Ma.rtin  had  exposed  himself  to  punish- 
ment.  His  proceedings  against  the  imperial  edict  appeared  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Byzantine  despot  as  a  crimen  majestatis.  Tech- 
nically, indeed,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  Type  had  been 
published  as  an  imperial  edict ;  and  it  was  argued,  on  the 
side  of  the  court,  that  it  was  rather  political  than  religious  ;  that 
nothing  new  of  a  dogmatic  kind  was  proposed ;  that  all  it  did 
was  to  prohibit  controversy  on  particular  points ;  and  that  no 
conscience  could  properly  be  offended  by  a  law  so  simply  negative. 
If,  again,  Martin  should  say  that  this  edict  proceeded  not  so 
much  from  the  emperor  as  from  the  patriarch  Paul,  this  would 
not  avail  as  an  apology  for  his  conduct ;  for  were  such  an  argu- 
ment to  be  admitted,  every  law  might  be  broken,  on  the  plea  that 
it  was  not  the  work  of  the  sovereign,  but  of  his  advisers,  who 
directed  him  wrong. 

Martin  might  have  defended  himself  on  far  better  grounds,  as 
the  representative  of  the  power  and  interests  of  the  church.  But 
reasoning  of  this  kind  would  not  have  been  admitted  by  the  By- 
zantine politicians,  who  regarded  the  claims  of  the  hierarchy  as 

derent  adt^ersum  nos  et  cum  in  adventu  iufamis  Olympii  vani  cujusdam  hominis  cum 
arrais  me  liunc  potiusse  repellere  faterentur.  From  the  introduction  of  the  wordyh/er- 
entur  and  not  dicertnt,  I  can  understand  these  expressions  in  no  other  way  than  as 
proving  the  falsity  of  the  suspicion  tliat  he  designed  to  defend  himself  by  violence. 
They  must  sliow,  that,  since  Olympius,  when  he  first  lu-rived,  gathered  no  armed  force 
together,  the  Pope,  through  his  influence,  had  power  to  prevent  his  entrance  into  Rome 
with  armed- followers.  But  that  Martin  did  not  use  the  power  which  he  possessed, 
altliough  expecting  hostile  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Olympius,  shotild  be  taken  to  prove, 
how  little  he  wished  to  defend  himself  by  force. 

1  It  was  only  once,  when  an  effort  was  made  to  defend  the  violence  of  the  edicts  intro- 
duced into  Rome  against  Martin,  that  he  was  charged  with  dogmatic  crime.  Harduiu. 
t.  iii.,f.  G75,  ep.  14,  ad  Thcodorum.  The  accusation  theaa  brought  against  him  was, 
that  he  did  not  acknowledge  Mary  as  0£oto/cos,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  Mono- 
thelites,  the  opposite  view  tending  to  Nestorianism.  But  this  charge  was  carried  no 
further;  and  it  was  not  according  to  the  principles  and  opinions  of  those  from  whom- 
the  Typus  proceeded. 
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ever  subject  to  those  of  the  state.  Still  the  pontifl'  could  have 
argued,  that  the  latter  passed  the  proper  limits  of  its  autho- 
rity, when  it  pretended  to  define  what  is  real  and  what  is  unreal 
in  doctrine,  and  that  it  cannot  be  forbidden  the  church  to  pro- 
pound or  defend  what  it  regards  as  necessary  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  faith.  In  so  far,  moreover,  as  he  viewed 
things  in  connexion  with  the  belief  that  he  was  the  successor  of 
the  apostle  Peter',  and  charged  with  the  supreme  government  of 
the  church,  he  might  consider  himself  bound  to  contend  for  the 
perfect  exhibition  of  divine  truth,  and  the  free  action  of  the 
church,  against  what  he  believed  to  be  the  heretical  tendencies  of 
the  civil  government.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  Mar- 
tin would  willingly  have  used  the  power  of  the  state  as  an  instru- 
ment in  supporting  the  doctrine  which  he  regarded  as  orthodox  ; 
and  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  warmly  praised 
the  emperor,  had  he,  submitting  himself  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Lateran  Council,  published  a  decree  in  favour,  not  of  Monothe- 
letism,  but  of  Duothelitism.     - 

As  soon  as  Martin  appeared  at  the  imperial  court,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  political  criminal,  he  was  suspected  of  having  been 
guilty  of  innumerable  offences.  This  arose  partly  from  the  dis- 
position of  the  people  of  Constantinople  to  rejoice  in  the  marvel- 
lous in  such  cases,  and  partly  from  the  desire  of  finding  means 
to  justify  persecution.  Thus  he  was  sometimes  represented  as 
having  been  in  league  with  the  Saracens,^  and  sometimes  as  the 
chief  ally  of  Olympius. 

Calliopas  came  to  Rome  on  the  fifteenth  of  June  653  ;  but,  as 
in  the  case  of  his  predecessor,  he  feared  that  if  he  took  open  or 
immediate  measures  against  the  Pope,  he  might  be  opposed  by 
the  people.  Martin,  who  had  been  ill  for  several  months,  lay 
stretched  on  his  bed,  near  the  altar,  in  the  church  of  the  Lateran, 
surrounded  by  his  clergy.     Calliopas  arrived  on  the  Saturday. 

• 

1  See  ep.  ad  Theodorum.  He  is  here  represented  as  liaving  carried  on  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  Saracens  ;  as  having  sent  them  supphes  of  money,  and  a  confession 
of  faith.  If  the  latter  circumstance  were  true,  it  would  be  to  his  honour;  and  we  must 
conclude  therefrom,  that  he  was  anxious  for  the  conversion  of  the  Saracens.  But  such 
an  experiment  as  that  refen-ed  to  would  rather  have  hindered  than  promoted  a  political 
confederacy.  Martinus,  however,  denied  the  whole,  except  that  he  had  sent  some  money 
to  certain  Christians  who  were  living  among  the  Saracens  (probably  in  Sicily),  and  by 
the  hands  of  some  of  the  number  who  had  visited  Rome. 
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The  Sunday  he  allowed  to  pass  over,  dreading  the  multitude 
which  had  assembled  to  attend  the  services  of  the  church.  Ex- 
cusing himself,  on  the  plea  of  weariness,  for  not  appearing  on 
that  day,  he  informed  the  pontiff  that  he  would  visit  him  the 
next.  Early  on  the  Monday  morning,  but  still  full  of  anxiety, 
he  sent  some  of  his  followers  to  the  Pope,  and  desired  them  to 
express  his  apprehensions  that  armed  men  were  concealed  in  the 
church,  and  that  stones  were  collected  to  be  used  in  its  de- 
fence. All  this  was  unnecessary,  and  the  pontiflf  ought  not  to 
allow  it. 

To  dispel  the  suspicions  which  it  was  thus  said  were  enter- 
tained, Martin  ordered  the  servants  of  Calliopas  to  be  led  round 
every  part  of  the  church,  that  they  might  learn  with  their  own 
eyes  how  utterly  groundless  their  apprehensions  were.  Calliopas 
being  now  convinced  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  pressed  into  the 
church  with  an  armed  band  of  followers,  and  having  read  the 
orders  of  the  emperor,  acquainted  Martin  that  he  was  deposed  ; 
that  he  had  obtained  the  bishopric  unlawfully  ;^  and  that  he  was 
to  be  immediately  conveyed  to  Constantinople. 

Many  of  the  clergy  exhorted  the  Pope  to  employ  force  in  his 
defence,  depending,  as  he  might,  at  least  for  the  present,  on  the 
zeal  of  the  people.  -But  Martin  replied,  that  he  would  rather  die 
ten  times  than  let  the  blood  of  a  single  man  be  shed  on  his  ac- 
count. He  surrendered  himself,  therefore,  immediately  into  the 
hands  of  Calliopas,  who  ordered  him  to  be  conducted  to  his 
palace.  As  permission  had  been  given,  at  first,  to  all  the  clergy 
who  wished  it  to  attend  the  Pope,  a  number,  both  of  priests  and 
laymen,  appeared  the  next  day,  and  expressed  their  resolution  to 
accompany  him  on  his  journey.  But  Calliopas  seems  only  to 
have  been  anxious  to  avoid  exciting  a  popular  tumult.  About 
midnight  he  suddenly  ordered  the  Pope  to  be  taken  from  the 
palace.  Attended  only  by  a  few  servants,  he  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  harbour  ;  and  the  gates  of  Rome  were  kept  closed 
till  his  departure.     He  had  a  wearisome  and  very  difficult  journey 

1  Quod  irregulariter  et  sine  lege  episcopatum  subripuissem.  This  may,  perhaps,  refer 
to  the  circumstance,  that  Martin  had  not  sought  or  received,  according  to  custom,  the 
confirmation  of  his  election  from  the  emperor.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  he  be- 
lieved himself  justified  in  neglecting  to  seek  this  confirmation,  on  account  of  the 
divisions  which  existed;  or  whether  he  was  prevented  from  doing  it  by  some  other 
cause. 
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before  him.'  During  a  Avliole  year  he  was  left  on  the  island  of 
Naxos  ;  and  throughout  the  entire  journey,  the  sick  old  man 
was  treated  with  the  most  insulting  severity.  No  accommodation 
was  allowed  him,  and  he  was  denied  the  common  necessaries  which 
his  bodily  infirmities  rendered  so  much  the  more  essential  to  his 
support.  When  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  places  through  which 
he  passed  sent  him  such  things  as  they  thought  might  minister 
to  his  comfort,  his  guards  seized  the  presents,  and  dismissed  those 
who  brought  them  with  the  most  insulting  abuse,  remarking,  that 
those  who  exhibited  love  towards  the  enemies  of  the  emperor^ 
were  themselves  his  enemies.^ 

The  few  letters  which  the  unfortunate  pontiff  wrote  to  his  friend 
Theodore,  in  the  midst  of  these  suiferings,  show  a  truly  resigned 
and  Christian  spirit.  In  the  earliest  of  these  epistles,  he  Sraid, 
"  By  the  help  of  your  prayers,  and  those  of  all  the  faithful  who  are 
with  you,  I  shall  be  able  both  living  and  dying  to  defend  the  faith  on 
which  our  salvation  rests,  and,  as  Paul  teaches,  'to  live  is  Christ,  and 
to  die  is  gain.'  "  And  when,  on  his  departure  from  the  island  of 
Naxos,  he  wrote  to  inform  his  friend  of  his  suiferings,  he  concludes 
with  these  words,  "  I  confide  in  the  power  of  God.  who  sees  all, 
that  when  I  am  freed  from  the  present  life,  all  my  persecutors 
will  be  so  punished,  that,  being  led  thereby  to  repentance,  they 
may  be  converted  from  their  wickedness." 

On  the  ]  7th  of  September  654,  he  arrived  in  the  harbour  of 
Constantinople.  He  was  left,  however,  to  pass  the  night  on  his 
sick  bed  in  the  ship,  and  was  exposed  to  fresh  distresses.  The 
next  day  he  was  conveyed  to  the  chief  prison.  There  he  remained 
ninety  three  days,  unvisited  by  any  one.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  he  was  cfirried  on  his  couch  before  the  tribunal  appointed 
to  judge  him.  Weak  as  he  was,  and  unable  to  support  himself, 
he  was  yet  desired  to  stand  during  his  examination.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  court  said  to  him,  "  Speak,  wretch  !  what  harm  has 
the  emperor  done  you?"  Martinus  Avas  silent.  The  president 
then  said,  "  You  are  silent.  See,  then,  your  accusers  shall  ap- 
pear," and  a  number  of  witnesses  came  forward,  ready  to  state 
the  part  which  he  was  said  to  have  taken  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Olympius.     On  its  being  proposed  that  they  should  be  sworii,  the 

1  See  the  letter  of  Martijius  to  Theodore,  and  the  account  of  his  siuTerings  ^vritten  by 
a  friend.     Harduin.  iii.,  f.  677. 
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Pope  intreatedthatthisraiglitnottake  place.  They  could  do,  lie  said,- 
what  they  wished  with  him ;  but  why  should  they  allow  those  people 
to  destroy  their  souls  1  When  he  expressed  his  desire  to  relate  the 
whole  affair  of  Olympius,  and  began  with  the  words,  "  When  the 
Type  was  drawn  up,  and  sent  by  the  emperor  to  Rome,"  he  was 
immediately  interrupted.  It  was  feared  that  he  might  touch  upon 
doctrinal  subjects,  for  the  discussion  of  which  no  permission  had 
been  received.  One  of  the  assembly  accordingly  exclaimed,  •'  Let 
us  have  no  mention  of  what  concerns  belief.  You  are  here  ac- 
cused of  hi^h  treason  :  we  are  Christians,  and  orthodox  believers." 
Martin  replied,  "Would  that  ye  were  so!  But  in  this  respect 
also  I  shall  appear  against  you  at  the  dreadful  day  of  judgment." 
With  dignity  and  courage  he  defended  himself  against  many  of 
the  things  which  the  judges  suggested  in  aid  of  his  accusers.  At 
length  he  said  to  them,  "  I  conjure  you,  by  the  Lord  !  do  quickly 
that  which  you  intend  to  do  with  me  ;  for  God  knows,  death  is 
the  greatest  boon  which  you  can  bestow  upon  me." 

The  emperor  having  been  informed  of  the  proceedings,  Martin 
was  stripped,  with  many  insulting  circumstances,  of  his  priestly 
robes,  and  then  sent  fettered  to  another  prison.  It  seems  that 
the  original  design  was  to  condemn  him  to  capital  punishment  as 
a  traitor ;  but  the  patriarch  Paulus,  then  on  his  death-bed, 
being  informed  of  the  trial,  expressed  his  distress,  notwithstand- 
ing the  injuries  which  he  had  suffered  from  the  popes,  that  a 
bishop  should  be  so  treated  ;  and  the  emperor  promised  the  dying 
patriarch  that  Martin  should  not  be  executed. 

After  having  languished  eighty- five  days  in  the  second  prison, 
the  unhappy  pontiff  was  informed  that  he  was  to  leave  it,  and 
pass  some  time  under  the  ojire  of  one  of  the  imperial  secretaries, 
in  whose  house  he  was  to  remain  till  preparations  were  made  for 
conveying  him  to  his  place  of  banishment.  Where  that  might  be 
he  was  not  informed.  On  his  departure,  he  embraced  those  who 
had  dwelt  with  him,  and,  praising  God,  bade  them  a  joyful  fare- 
well. When  they  wept  and  lamented,  he  besought  them  not  to 
do  so,  but  rather  to  rejoice  with  him,  and  to  thank  the  Lord, 
that  he  had  counted  him  worthy  to  suffer  for  his  name's  sake. 
The  city  of  Cherson,  on  the  peninsular  of  Krim,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Barbarians,  was  the  place  appointed  for.  his  exile.  He  set 
out  from  Constantinople- on  the  2()th  of  March  G55,  and  arrived 
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U  Cherson  on  the   15tli   of  May.     Great  were   the  privations 
which  he  had  to  endure   among  the  unfeeling  barbarians.     He 
could  obtain  no  bread  in  the  place,  and  was  destitute  of  money 
to  purchase  it  from  the  foreign  ships  t^hich  entered  the  port.     At 
length  a  vessel  arrived  from  Constantinople  ;  and  he  hoped  that 
this  might  have  brought  him  the  means   sent  for  his  support 
from  Rome.     But  his  hopes  were  deceived  ;  and,  on  mentioning 
this  circumstance  to  a  friend,  he  said,  "  I  have  praised  my  God 
even  for  this  also ;  for  it  is  he  who  orders  our  sufferings."     He 
wrote,  however,  to  state,  that  if  means  were  not  supplied  him, 
he  could  not  support  existence.     "  For,  as  you  know,"  he  added, 
''  though  the  spirit  be  willing,  the  flesh  is  weak."     It  distressed 
him  that,  up  to  the  month  of  September,  he  had  received  nothing 
from  Rome;  no  sign  even  of  sympathy.;  which  might,  perhaps, 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fear  entertained  of  the  emperor.     "  I 
wonder,  and  must  wonder  still,"  he  wrote  in  September,  "  at  the 
want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  my  friends  and  relations,  and  at 
their  entire  forgetfulness  of  my  misfortunes.     They  have  not,  I 
find,  cared  once  to  inquire  whether  I  am   still  upon  the  earth." 
That,  however,  which  most  surprised  him  was  the  fact,  that  the 
clergy  of  the  Roman  church  had  ceased  to  trouble  themselves 
about  him,  and  had  not   even  taken   care  to  provide  him  with 
daily  sustenance.     "  Though  the  church  of  Saint  Peter,"  he  said, 
may  possess  no  gold,  "  still  it  has  corn  and  wine,  and  all  things 
proper,  by  God's  grace,  for  the  support  of  life."     "  What  fear  is 
that,"  he  writes,  "  which  has  fallen  upon  men,  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  fulfilling  the  commands  of  God  :  fear  where  nothing 
to  fear  exists  ?     Or  do  I  really  appear  in  the  light  of  an  enemy  to 
the  whole  church  ]     But  may  God,  who  will  that  all  men  should 
be  saved,  and  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  establish 
their  hearts,  by  the  mediation  of  the  holy  Peter,  in  the  right  faith, 
and  preserve  them  safe  against  all  the  influence  of  the  heretics  ; 
and  especially  may  he  so  uphold  their  pastors,  that  they,  departing 
not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  from  that  which  they  have  subscribed 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  his  holy  angels,  may  receive  with  me  the 
crown  of  riohteousness  from  the  hands  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.     As  to  my  weak  body,  I  leave  it  to  the  Lord  to  do 
with  it  as  it  may  please  him,  whether  to  subject  it  to  unceasing 
suflfering,  or  to  allow  it  some  cessation  from  pain.     For  the  Lord 
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is  near,  and  what  should  disturb  me  I  I  hope  in  his  mercy,  that 
He  will  soon  bring  me  to  the  end  of  the  course  which  he  has  ap- 
pointed." The  wish  which  Martin  thus  expressed  was  fulfilled. 
He  died  on  the  sixteenth  of  September. 

But  the  ao^ed  Maximus,  the  head  of  the  Duothelites  in  the 
East,  the  soul  of  all  that  which  had  been  done  both  in  the  East 
and  West  against  the  imperial  decrees,  was  still  living ;  and 
though  seventy-five  years  old,  was  still  able,  by  the  influence  which 
his  character,  his  firmness,  and  consistency  inspired,  to  offer  a 
powerful  resistance  to  the  opposite  party.  He  was,  therefore, 
apprehended,  with  his  scholar  Anastasius  ;  conveyed  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  cast  into  prison.  The  master  and  his  pupil,  who 
had  lived  constantly  together  for  more  than  thirty  years,  were  now 
purposely  separated  from  each  other.  Accusations  of  a  political 
character,  and  without  any  reference  to  religious  questions,  were 
brought  against  Maximus.  On  comparing  some  of  these  accusa- 
tions with  what  Maximus  said  in  his  defence,  we  discover  a  marked 
difference  between  the  Byzantine  and  the  Eoman  principles  of 
church  government.  Thus,  for  example,  the  scholar  of  Maximus 
was  accused  of  refusing  to  recognize  the  emperor  as  a  priest ;  and 
he  supported  his  opinion  by  referring  to  the  general  usage  of  the 
church,  according  to  which  the  sovereign  belonged  to  the  laity, 
and  had  no  spi  citual  power.  Melchizedec,  who  was  cited  as  an 
example  by  the  other  party,  was  only  priest  and  king,  as  a  type 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  early  proceedings,  however,  against  Maximus  were  not  so 
severe  as  those  against  Martin.  Eeverence  for  the  aged  man,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  pattern  of  monastic  excellence,  and  pity  for  his 
years,  led  many  to  wish  he  might  be  spared  ;  and  when  efforts  were 
made  to  induce  him  to  yield,  a  hope  was  entertained  that  all 
resistance  to  the  Type  would  be  at  once  brought  to  an  end. 
Threats,  flatteries,  and  all  the  arts  of  persuasion  were  employed 
to  accomplish  this  object.  It  was  represented  to  Maximus,  that 
he  was  not  called  upon  to  renounce  any  part  whatever  of  his  dog- 
matic system,  but  merely  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  two  parties.  A  new  formulary  of  agreement 
even  was  placed  before  him,  in  which  he  might  insert,  if  he 
pleased,  his  dogmatic  notion,  "  that  in  relation  to  the  distinction 

1  See  Acta  Maximi,  §.  :^0,  t.  i.  p.  30. 
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between  the  two  natures,  two  ivipyeiai  and  6ekr)aei<;  ought  to  be 
acknowledged;  but  in  relation  to  the  union  of  the  two,  only  one." 
Maximus,  however,  persevered  in  asserting  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  necessary  consequence  of  his  system,  and  he  firmly  refused 
to  conceal  by  any  double  meaning  the  distinctions  which  seemed 
essential  to  the  integrity  of  his  views. 

In  the  meantime,  Martin  was  far  removed  from  the  public 
stage.  Eugenius,^  who  had  been  elevated  in  his  stead  by  Callio- 
pas,  readily  accorded  church  communion  to  the  new  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  Pyrrhus,  who  had  been  formerly  driven  into  exile. 
The  Roman  apocrisiarii  also  at  Constantinople  had  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  induced  to  subscribe  the  formulary  above  mentioned  ; 
and  this  was  made  use  of  as  an  argument  to  induce  Maximus,  who 
had  always  held  the  Roman  church  in  high  esteem,  to  desist  from 
his  opposition.  But  his  own  deeply  seated  convictions  had  greater 
weight  with  him  than  his  reverence  for  a  single  bishop  ;  and  he 
declared,  that,  though  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  deserted  the  truth, 
yet,  according  to  Paul,  an  angel  from  heaven  could  preach  no 
other  gospel  than  that  which  had  been  preached.  All  efforts  to 
induce  him  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  court  having  proved 
vain,  he  was  banished  to  Thrace,  where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner, 
apart  from  his  scholar  Anastasius,  in  the  Castle  of  Bizya.  But 
when  still  further  attempts  were  made,  and  with  equally  ill  suc- 
cess, the  rage  of  his  persecutors  exceeded  all  bounds,  and,  in  the 
year  662,  the  aged  man  was  carried  back  to  Constantinople. 
There  he  was  publicly  scourged  ;  his  tongue  was  cut  out,  and  his 
right  hand  chopped  off.  Thus  mutilated,  he  was  banished  to  the 
country  of  the  Lazii,  where  he  soon  (August  13)  died,  worn  out 
with  suffering. 

By  these  means  the  emperor  atjenglh  succeeded  in  compelling 
the  entire  Eastern  church  to  acknovvledge  the  Type  ;  and,  with 
the  adoption  of  this  formulary,  the  bishops  of  the  principal  cities 
combined  the  advocacy  of  Monothelitism.  The  rest  of  the  clergy, 
taking  no  interest  in  the  controversy,  and  not  caring  to  examine 
the  question  for  themselves,  readily  followed  the  example  of  their 
superiors.  In  the  Romish  church,  on  the  contrary,  zeal  for  the 
opposite  doctrine  was  continually  increasing  ;  and  hence  a  schism 
between  the  two  churches  was  to  be  looked  for,  notwithstanding 

1  Calliopas  would  not  Lave  named  him,  bad  he  not  hcforcliand  promised  compliance. 
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the  unwillingness  of  the  two  immediate  successors  of  Martin,  Eu- 
genius  and  Vitalianus,  to  excite  the  anger  of  the  emperor  by  ap- 
pearing in  open  opposition  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
But,  under  Pope  Adeodatus,  in  the  year  677,  plainer  indications 
were  given  of  the  approaching  schism.  All  intercourse  between 
the  two  patriarchs  ceased.  In  the  Romish  church  those  of  Con- 
stantinople were  no  longer  regarded  as  members  of  the  church 
catholic ;  no  epistles  were  received  from  them  ;  while  at  Constan- 
tinople, on  the  other  hand,  the  names  of  the  Romish  bishops  were 
erased  from  the  church  books,  or  Diptycha,  and  omitted  in  the 
public  prayers.  The  patriarchs  Theodorus  of  Constantinople,  and 
Macarius  of  Antioch,  were  especially  anxious  to  expunge  the 
name  of  Vitalianus  from  the  church  books.  They  considered  that 
the  Romish  patriarchs  were  orthodox  only  up  to  the  time  of  Ho- 
norius,  but  should  be  mentioned  in  the  Diptycha  till  then  ;  be- 
cause it  was  since  that  period  that  the  dogmatic  difference,  which 
had  now  to  be  settled,  between  the  two  churches,  had  arisen.  But 
the  ruling  emperor,  Constantinus  Pogonatus,  would  not  suffer  this. 
The  division  between  the  churches  greatly  disturbed  him,  and  it 
was  his  earnest  wish  to  bring  them  again  into  union.  As  a  lay- 
man he  would  pronounce  no  judgment  upon  the  controversy  itself; 
but  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  a  safe  conclusion  by  appealing  to 
the  bishops  themsetves,  between  whom  the  dispute  was  carried 
on.  Hence,  in  the  year  678,  he  addressed  an  epistle  to  Domnu's, 
bishop  of  Rome,  desiring  him  to  send  ambassadors  to  Constan- 
tinople, for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  the  patriarchs  and 
bishops  of  the  East  as  to  the  means  of  effecting  a  reconciliation. 
The  language  employed  by  the  emperor  in  this  letter  is  remark- 
ably different,  in  its  expression  of  respect  for  a  free  dogmatic 
enquiry,  from  the  ordinary  style  of  Byzantine  despotism  when 
treating  of  such  subjects  He  solemnly  asserts,  and  with  an 
appeal  to  God,  that  he  would  allow  equal  freedom  to  both  parties, 
and  like  honour  to  their  representatives.^  It  would  delight  him 
greatly,  he  adds,  if  both  parties  w^ould  consent  to  re-establish 
peace  ;  but,  if  no  union  could  be  effected,  he  would  still  send  back 
the  papal  representatives  with  all  honour  to  Rome.  Agatho, 
the  successor  of  Domnus,  who  died  soon  after  the  dispatch  of  the 

1   His  words   nrc  6vk  tcm  irap    hfjuv   iTtfw/xipijcri'i  olaSniroTt,   «-\\'  i<roT>jTa   roTs 
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emperor's  letter,  obeyed  the  imperial  commaiicl,  and,  in  the  year 
680,  the  sixth  (Ecumenical  Council  was  assembled  at  Constan- 
tinople for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  controversy.  This 
was  the  third  of  the  general  councils  convened  in  Constantinople  ; 
and,  from  the  vaulted  chamber  in  which  it  held  its  meetings,^  it 
received  the  name  of  the  Council  in  Trullo.  The  emperor  himself 
attended  its  deliberations.  No  direct  or  extended  statement  was 
made  in  this  assembly  of  the  points  at  issue  ;  but  the  proceedings 
were  conducted  in  a  more  becoming  manner,  and  suffered  less  dis- 
turbance from  foreign  influence  than  was  the  case  with  some 
former  councils.  According  to  the  prevailing  rule  of  dogmatic 
tradition,  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  was  made  to  depend 
mainly  upon  the  mode  of  expression  employed  by  the  early 
fathers,  and  as  they  seemed  to  agree  with  the  one  or  the  other 
system.  But,  as  it  has  been  already  observed,  the  fathers  wrote 
before  the  question  now  debated  formed  a  subject  of  dispute  in 
the  church.  Their  langug^ge,  consequently,  in  this  respect,  is 
often  loose  and  indefinite  ;  and  their  words,  interpreted  by  diffe- 
rent readers,  frequently  present  a  different  meaning.  Hence  the 
one  party  accused  the  other  of  perverting  the  sentiments  of  the. 
fathers,  or  of  taking  their  statements  apart  from  their  proper  con- 
nection. Thus  nothing  could  be  determined  by  an  appeal  to  their 
authority,  and  the  subject  had  again  to  be  ireferred  to  the  rules 
of  logical  discussion.  This  is  plainly  shewn  by  the  mode  in  which 
the  question  was  argued  in  the  eighth  session,  with  Macarius, 
patriarch  of  Antioch. 

The  Roman  representatives  came  provided  with  a  letter  from 
Pope  Agatho.  This  epistle  contained  a  lengthened  statement 
and  defence  of  Duothelitism.  Arguments  in  its  support  were 
selected  from  the  ancient  fathers,  and  a  paper  was  especially 
referred  to,  which  Agatho  had  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  a  nume- 
rous synod  held  at  Rome.  In  the  fourth  session,  both  these 
writings  were  read  before  the  whole  assembly.  On  the  thirteenth 
of  February,  when  the  seventh  session  was  held,  another  collec- 
tion of  passages  from  the  fathers  was  brought  forth,  and  its 
authority  was  alleged  in  support  of  the  views  adopted  by  the 
Romans.     Georgius  of  Constantinople,  and  Macarius  of  Antioch, 

1  'EtKptTov  Tov  Qeiov  iraXurlov  to  ourais  tTTiXEyoixsuoi/  t/oou\os.     Vita  Stephani  ed 
Muratori,  p.  482,  6  t/ooi/Wos,  oTnp  T/jntls  wutov  KaXovfxtv. 
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with  the  bishops  of  their  party,  were  now  asked  whether  they 
would  admit  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  approved  by  the  Pope  1 
The   dignitaries  above    named   requested   that   they  might   be 
allowed  to  defer  their  answer  till  the  following  session.     They 
would,  in  the  meantime,  consider  the  passages  adduced  from  the 
fathers,   and  the   connection  in  which  they  stood  to  the  text. 
Accordingly,  at  the  next  session,  which  took  place  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  March,  the  patriarch  Georgius  declared,  that  he  was 
convinced,  by  the  enquiry  which  he  had  made,  of  the  truth  of  the 
Duothelite  system,  and  that  he  therefore  should  accept  it,  in  con- 
formity with  the  views  exhibited  in  the  writing  of  Agatho.     But 
as  it  is  certain  that  nothing  was  contained  in  the  papers  brought 
by  the  Roman  envoys  which  had  not  been  already  advanced  in 
the  controversy,  it  must  be  concluded  that  Georgius  had  either 
blindly  patronised  Monothelitism,  according  to  the  ftishion  of  the 
day,  or  that  the  sudden  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his 
opinions  was  the  effect  rather  of  wordly  considerations,  than  of 
sincere  conviction.     Macarius,  however,  persevered  in  his  Mono- 
thelitism, and  laid  a  full  statement  of  his  faith  before  the  synod, 
supported  by  numerous  quotations  from  the  fathers.     While  re- 
cognising only  one  will  and  mode  of  operation  in  Christ,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  that  which  he  really  intended  was  to  deduce,  according 
to  pure  Christian  doctrine,  all  the  determinations  of  Christ's  will, 
and  his  power  of  operation,  from  the  divine  essence  existing  in 
him,  and  determining  his  actions  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  Adam, 
before  the  fall,  acknowledged  the  divine  will  as  the  only  moving 
power,  the  aapfCiKa  OeKrjfiara  and  avOpoirivov;  Xoycafiov^  being 
viewed  as  the  consequence  of  the  fall.     The  agreement  of  the  par- 
ties in  Christian  consciousness  may  be  readily  acknowledged  ;  the 
theoretical  distinction  between  them  may  be  as  easily  discerned. 
To  what  extravagances  a  fanatical  zeal  could  carry  the  parti - 
zans  of  this  system,  appears  from  a  remarkable  occurrence  which 
happened  in  the  fifteenth  session  of  the  Council.     A  monk  named 
Polychronius,  from  Heraclea,  in  Thrace,  presented  himself  before 
the  assembly.    He  declared  that  a  band  of  men,  clothed  in  white 
garments,  had  appeared  to  him,  and  that  in  their  midst  was  a  man 
invested  with  indescribable  glory  :  probably  Christ  was  intended. 
This  wonderful  personage  said  to  him,  that  those  who  did  not 
confess  the  ev  deXrjfjua  and  the  OeavhpLKT)  ivepyeitti  were  no  Chris- 
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tians.     He  also  conimandecl  him  to  seek  the  emperor,  and  to  ex- 
hort  him  to  refrain  from  making  or  admitting  any  new  doctrines. 
The  monk  then  offered  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  principles  which 
he  advocated  by  a  miracle,  and  to  restore  a  dead  man  to  life  by 
means  of  a  confession  of  faith  embodying  the  Monothelite  belief. 
It  was  considered  necessary  to  accept  his  proposal,  in  order  to 
prevent  his  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  the  people.     The  entire 
synod,  and  the  highest  officers  of  state  appeared,  surrounded  by 
a  multitude  of  people,  in  an  open  place,  into  which  a  dead  body 
was  brought  upon  a  bier  decorated  with  silver  ornaments.     Poly- 
chronius  laid  his  confession  upon  the  corpse  ;   and  continued,  for 
several  hours,  to  whisper  something  into  its  ear.     At  length  he 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  he  could  not  awake  the  dead. 
Loud  were  the  clamours  which  burst  forth  from  the  people  against 
this  new  JSiinon  Magus.     But  no  such  clamours  could  weaken  the 
conviction  formed  in  the  depths  of  his  mind,  and  Polychronius 
remained  firmly  devoted  to  his  error.     By  means  of  this  Council, 
the  doctrine  of  two  wills,  and  two  modes  of  operation  in  Christ, 
obtained  a  victory  throughout  the  Eastern  church.     It  was  now 
made  part  of  a  new  confession,  and  was  carefully  defended  against 
the  conclusions  which  the  Monothelites  endeavoured  to  draw  from 
its  principles.     "  Two  wills,  and  two  natural  modes  of  operation, 
united  with  each  other,  without  opposition  and  without  confusion 
or  change,  so  that  no  antagonism  can  be  found  to  exist  between 
them,  but  a  constant  subjection  of  the  human  will  to  the  divine," 
this  was  the  foundation   of  the  creed.     An   anathema  was  also 
pronounced  upon  the  champions  of  Monothelitism,  upon  the  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople,  o^nd  on  Honorius,  to  defend  whom  some 
attempt  had  been  made  by  a  skilful  interpretation  of  his  words. ^ 
But  possessing,  as  Monothelitism  did,  so  many  supporters  among 
the  clergy  and  monks,  it  was  not  possible  that  the  publication  of 
an  anathema  should  at  once  humble  the  party.     Instead  of  its 
being  rooted  out,  it  was  transplanted  from  place  to  place,  and  ex- 
hibited many  signs  of  its  hostility  to  the  state,  as  it  had  since  the 
reign  of  Justinian,   that  is,  from  the  year  685.     In  opposition 

1  See  18th  sess.  Harduiii.  iii.  1398.  The  patriarch  Georgius  and  several  bishops  of 
his  province  had  prayed:  iVa  ti  xaJy  ti/Stxo/iai'wi/ effTii",  /xr/  avaQifxaTiaQutcn  to.  tt/ow- 
frto'Tra  £ts  xas  it<(3oi']nEL^,  that  is,  the  patrinrclis  since  Sergiiis,  i,l  o'lKovo/xiai/  Tiva,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  resist  the  majority  of  votes.     Act  16, 1.  c  13S6. 
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to  these  attempts,  the  decrees  of  the  sixth  (Ecumenical  Council, 
in  reference  to  the  disputed  doctrine,  were  published  anew  by  the 
second  Council  in  Trullo,  in  the  year  691   or  692,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  were  intended  to  complete  the  work  of  the  two 
preceding  general  Councils,  the  fifth  and  the  sixth. ^     But  in  the 
year  711,  a  zealous  champion  of  tfie  Monothelite  party  succeeded  in 
gaining  possession  of  the  imperial  throne.     This  was  Bardanes,  or, 
as  he'called  himself  in  his  regal  state,  Philippicus.^      He  gained 
the  crown  by  the  overthrow  of  Justinian  II.,  who  had  rendered  him- 
self hateful  by  his  horrible  despotism.     The  new  sovereign,  before 
lie  would  enter  the  imperial  palace,  commanded  that  the  image  of 
the  sixth  general  Council,  which  had  been  set  up  among  the  images 
of  the  other  general  Councils,  should  be  immediately  removed. 
In  the  same  manner,  he  ordered  the  instant  re-insertion  of  the 
names  of  Sergius  and  Honorius  in  the  Diptycha,  among  those  of 
the  orthodox  patriarchs,  and  the  re-erection  of  their  images.     He 
also  deposed  the  present  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  nomi- 
nated in  his  place  a  deacon,  Johannes,  who  allowed  himself  to  be 
used  as  his  instrument  in  the  promotion  of  Monothelitism.    Under 
his  presidency,  a  Council  was  held  at  Constantinople  which  over- 
threw the  decisions  of  the  sixth  general  Council,  and  proposed  a 
new  symbol  of  faith  in  favour  of  the  Monothelite  doctrine.     The 
few  of  the  clergy  who  would  not  submit  to  the  will  of  the  emperor 
were  deprived  of  their  office.     In  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  his  arm 
was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  compel  obedience,  and  his  efforts 
to  introduce  the  new  symbol  into  the   Romish  church,  led  to 
a   popular  insurrection   against  his  government.     The  success, 
indeed,  of  the    Monothelite  party  ceased  with  the  brief  reign 
of  Bardanes,  who  enjoyed  the   crown  only  two  years.     Anas- 

1  Hence  the  jifiine  c-vvoSo?  irEvd sKri],  concilium  qiiinisextum.  As  these  two  Councils 
^\'ere  employed  entirely  about  doctrine,  and  passed  no  canons  in  reference  to  church  dis- 
cipline or  morals,  the  Council  now  held  was  to  supply  that  defect.  It  accordingly  framed 
102  canons  in  reference  to  the  above  named  subjects.  Many  of  these  are  important,  in- 
asmuch as  they  contribixted  to  confirm  the  opposition  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  and  to  separate  them,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  farther  and  farther  from  each 
other. 

'■^  The  account  given  by  Combesis,  deacon  and  archivarius  {xnpTO(pv\al^)  of  the 
cluvch  of  Constantinople,  is  highly  useful  for  a  knowledge  of  these  circumstances.  He 
added  it  to  an  abstract  which  he  made  of  the  acts  of  the  sixth  general  Council.  Harduin, 
Concil.  iii.  f.  1S35.  From  this  document  we  learn,  that  Philippicus  had  received  his 
religious/mstruction  from  that  abbot  Stephen,  who,  as  the  scholar  of  Macarius,  patriarch 
of  Aniioch,  defended  Monothelitism  at  the  Council  referred  to. 
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tasius  II.,  by  whom  he  was  dethroned,  overthrew  every  thing 
which  had  been  done  in  respect  to  religion  during  his  sovereignty. 
The  patriarch  Johannes  immediately  changed  his  conduct,  and 
appeared  as  a  zealous  defender  of  Duothelitism.  Whatever  might 
be  his  real  views  of  doctrine ;  whether  he  was  then  playing  the 
hypocrite,  or  had  played  it  before,  in  every  case  he  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  unprincipled  court  priests  who  are  ready  to 
employ  every  species  of  falsehood,  and  to  sacrifice  all  the  highest 
interests  of  religion,  if  they  can  thereby  serve  their  worldly  ambi- 
tion. Thus  he  dictated  an  address  to  the  Eoman  bishop  Con- 
stantinus,  whom  he  sought  to  win  by  the  most  flattering  expres- 
sions of  reverence.  He  even  addressed  him  as  the  head  of  the 
church,  a  title  which  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  could  not  be 
easily  induced  to  bestow  on  the  bishop  of  Rome  ;  and  praying 
him  to  forget  the  past,  entreated  him  to  recognize  him  as  his 
Christian  brother.  Expressing  himself  throughout  as  a  devoted 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Duothelites,^  he  declared  that  he 
had  been  compelled  to  accept  the  patriarchate,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  worse  evil ;  that  is,  that  the  former  sovereign  might  not  make 
a  layman  patriarch,  and  employ  him  as  a  tool  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Monothelitism.  Hence  he  endeavoured  to  defend  his 
whole  conduct  under  the  late  government  as  a  so-called  oUovo- 
/jLLa,  the  object  of  which  was  to  uphold  the  cause  of  pure  doctrine 
against  more  violent  attacks,  "  The  Pope  himself,  he  thought, 
must  know  from  his  own  experience,  that  in  such  circumstances 
it  is  impossible  effectually  to  resist  power  without  some  degree  of 
art  and  cunning  ;  that  even  the  prophet  Nathan,  in  order  to 
inflict  punishment  on  King  David  for  his  offences,  availed  him- 
self of  a  species  of  concealment."^ 

Johannes  Damascenus  exhibited  the  results  of  this  controversy, 
with  dialectic  exactness,  in  his  work  on  the  doctrines  of  the  faith. 
He  had  also  written  a  treatise  especially  devoted  to  this  subject, 
and  thus  promoted  the  polemic  opposition  to  Monothelitism 
throughout  the  Greek  church. 

As  was  the  case  with  Nestorianism  and  Monophysitism,  which, 
when  driven  out  of  the  Homan  church  could   find  refuge  only 

1  This  paper  is  found  in  Harduin  iii.  f.  1838,  as  first  published  by  Carabesis. 

2  'Qs  oil  Xiav  auTiTUTrws  Kai  <tk\i]pm^  tX*'"   ""pos  Ti)v  t^s   s^ovaias  avayKffv  ev 
Tols  TotouTots  dutv  TLvo'i  Tt)(i/j)s  KOI  TTspivoia's  Kadi(rTt}KEV  iv/mapii. 

2  "EXsyx***  ^^'^  d-Tre/oi/caXi/TTTOS. 
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among  the  few  little  states  which  still  preserved  their  indepen- 
dence ;  so  was  it  with  Monothelitisni,  which  now  retreated  to  the 
distant  province  of  Libanon  and  Antilibanon,  where,  probably,  it 
was  established  by  the  preaching  of  the  abbot  Marun.  From  him 
the  whole  population  received  the  name  of  Maronites.  The  heads 
of  the  monastery  of  Marun,  which  occupied  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  dis'trict,  were  regarded  by  the  people  with  profound  rever- 
ence. The  government  of  their  aftairs ;  the  conduct  of  all  their 
undertakings,  was  submitted  to  these  abbots.  Protected  by  their 
mountainous  situation,  the  Maronites  separated  with  impunity  from 
the  Greek  church,  and  were'  subsequently  enabled  to  preserve 
their  independence  against  the  Saracens. 

We  now  pass  to  the  history  of  a  series  of  controversies,  which 
regarded  not  the  definition  of  dogmatic  principles,  as  those  above 
described,  but  the  very  essence  of  Christian  worship — we  refer  to 
the  disputes  concerning  the  worship  of  images.  These  contro- 
versies, from  their  very  nature,  could  not  fail  to  excite  a  far  more 
general  interest  than  those  of  an  earlier  date.  The  object  to 
which  they  referred  did  not  belong  to  theologians  immediately  : 
it  was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  excite  popular  attention  to  the 
matter,  that  the  teachers  of  religion  should  make  a  formal  display 
of  arguments  and  deductions.  The  subject  could  be  understood 
by  the  laity  as  well  as  by  the  clergy,  and  it  required  no  effort, 
therefore,  to  engage  them  in  the  dispute.  The  question,  whether 
the  Christian  worship  of  God  must  necessarily  reject  all  outward 
or  sensible  representations,  or  whether  such  things  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  excitement  of  devotional  feeling,  is  an  enquiry  which 
must  be  answered  by  every  one  according  to  the  particular  nature 
of  his  religious  sentiments.  One  of  the  most  zealous  advocates 
of  image  worship,  and  of  whom  we  shall  speak  more  fully  here- 
after, was  Theodorus  Studita.  This  theologian  described  the 
distinction  between  these  controversies,  and  those  which  preceded 
them,  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  two  natures,  or  twofold  will  in 
Christ,  as  consisting  herein  :  namely,  that  the  one  referred  to  a 
difference  of  ideas  or  opinions  ;  while  the  other  was  connected 
with  what  is  sensual  and  outward  ;    palpable,   that  is,  to  all.^ 

1  OvSk  yap  TTipl  Ta<j/  tv  XpioTTto  <pvaswv  n  GeXjiyuciTwi/  Kal  oaa  irpo^  toutois  dfx- 
(pKr^i^Tou/jLiva,  (vu  h  Si.a/xdpTt]ai^  Karii  to,  vovfiaTa  ovcra,  ovSkv  aiadijTws  TrupiX^t 
Tijv  aTToSti^iv'  vvv  6k  avv  TOis  voi]fj.aaL  Kal  kut'  dcj^daXfiov^  to  aix(pia^\]Tovfxtvov  fjTOi 
do-E^ou/nti/oj/.   Theodori  P^pistolae  1.  ii.  ep.  xxi.  in  Sirmond.  0pp.  t.  v.  f.  331. 
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And  since  the  devotion  of  the  multitude  has  generally  a  sensual 
tendency,  this  controversy  was  likely  to  interest  them  more  than 
any  other.  But  further  :  this  contrast  did  not  depend  upon  cer- 
tain dialectic  notions  merely.  There  were  general  diiFerences  of 
religious  feeling  which  were  noAV  brought  into  collision,  and  the 
victory  of  the  one  or  the  other,  must,  by  the  consequences  to 
which  it  would  lead,  entirely  determine  the  future  development  of 
Christian,  ecclesiastical,  and  dogmatic  principles. 

In  order  to  explain  the  origin  of  these  controversies,  we  must 
briefly  revert  to  what  has  been  already  said  respecting  the  mode 
of  discussing  and  treating  the  subject  to  which  they  referred. 

We  have  shewn,  that  the  opposition  which  Christianity  at  first 
exhibited  to  the  aesthetic  religious  of  the  heathen,  led  immediately 
to  a  stern  refusal  to  admit  of  any  connection  between  religion  and 
art.  But  this  hostility  gradually  subsided,  and  art,  especially 
painting,  was  allowed  to  consecrate  itself  to  the  service  of  devo- 
tion. This  was  but  in  accordance  with  the  real  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity, which  rejects  nothing  purely  human,  but  rather  appropriates 
it  to  itself,  and  imbues  and  clarifies  it  with  its  own  grace.  Al- 
though the  rude  multitude  in  the  Western  church  were  now  soon 
led  to  give  a  sensual  character  to  their  worship,  and  to  transfer 
the  honour  due  to  the  object  represented  to  the  image  under 
which  it  appeared  ;  and  although  this  error  of  Christian  feel- 
ing was  excused  on  the  plea  furnished  by  the  neglect  of  popu- 
lar instruction  ;  still,  the  distinction  between  the  right  use  of 
images  for  the  excitement  of  pious  emotions,  or  the  edification  of 
the  unlearned,  and  the  superstitious  worship  of  images,  was  care- 
fully kept  in  view  by  the  teachers  of  the  church  ;  and  while  the 
one  was  commended,  the  other  was  as  severely  censured.  We 
have  seen  that  there  was  a  tendency  of  this  kind  in  the  feelings 
of  the  Roman  bishop,  with  whom  we  began  the  history  of  this 
period.  Thus  Gregory,  having  been  requested  by  a  hermit  to 
send  him  an  image  of  Christ,  and  some  other  figures  of  a  similar 
kind,  the  pontiff  gave  him  the  image  of  the  Saviour,  and  images 
also  of  Mary,  and  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  ;  and  explained, 
in  a  letter  which  accompanied  them,  what  was  the  right  lise  of 
images,  and  how  they  might  be  made-  serviceable  to  religion.^ 
He  also  testified  his  pleasure   at  the  wish  expressed  by  the  re- 

1  L.  ix.,  ep.  lii. 
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cluse  ;  since,  as  he  stated,  it  proved  that  he  was  seeking  with  his 
whole  heart  the  being  whose  image  he  desired  to  have  before  his 
eyes,  so  that,  by  contemplating  it  continually,  the  flame  of  love 
might  burn  more  ardently  in  his  soul.  It  was  a  principle  of  our 
nature,  he  said,  to  desire  to  represent  the  invisible  by  the  visible.^ 
Hence  he  considered  it  important  to  add  a  warning  against  the 
error  into  which  a  superstitious  reverence  for  images  might  lead 
the  mind,  which  though  piously  was  not  spiritually  instructed. 
*'  I  know,  indeed,"  he  wrote  to  the  hermit,  "  that  you  do  not  wish 
for  the  image  of  our  Saviour  to  worship  it  as  a  God  ;  but  to  inflame 
your  love  for  him.  So  also  with  ourselves,  we  do  not  fall  before 
the  image  as  before  a  Deity  ;  but  we  pray  to  him,  whom  the 
image  represents^  as  a  child,  as  suff'ering  or  sitting  upon  a  throne  ; 
and  the  feelings  which  thence  arise  in  our  hearts  are  joyful  or 
sorrowful  accordingly." 

The  intercourse  between  Gregory  and  Serenus,  bishop  of  Mar- 
seilles (Massilia),  is  especially  interesting  in  this  respect.  When 
the  latter  became  aware  that  the  worship  of  images  was  continually 
on  the  increase  among  the  rude  Franks  of  his  diocese,  he  ordered 
the  images  to  be  dashed  in  pieces  and  flung  out  of  the  churches. 
The  Pope,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  these  proceedings,  praised 
the  zeal  of  Serenus  against  the  worship  of  images,  but  blamed  him 
for  breaking  them,^  such  images  being  placed  in  churches  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  were  unable  to  gain  instruction  by  the  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  who  by  means  of  these  representations 
might  become  familiar  with  the  facts  which  they  contain.* 

1  Sic  homo,  qui  alium  ardenter  videre  desiderat,  aut  sponsam  amans  videre  conatur, 
si  contigerit  earn  ad  balneum  aut  ad  ecclesam  ire,  statim  per  viam  incedenti  se  praeparat, 
ut  de  visione  ejus  hilaris  recedat. 

2  Et  nos  quidem  non  quasi  ante  divinitatem  ante  illam  (imaginem)  prosternimur : 
sed  ilium  adoramus,  quern  per  imaginem  aut  natum  aut  passum  seu  in  tbrono  sedentem 

> 

recordamur.  It  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  from  these  words,  that  Gregory  objected 
to  the  practice  of  kneeling  before  the  image  (the  TrpoarKuvtjai^),  since  the  words  may  be 
understood  as  simply  conveying  a  warning  against  the  abuse  of  the  prevailing  custom, 
and  of  the  symbolic  act  which  he  himself  encouraged.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
he  could  have  supposed  the  hermit  capable  of  committing  such  an  error  as  to  pray  to  the 
image  instead  of  to  Christ  alone. 

3  Zelum  vos,  ne  quid  manu  factum  adorari  possit,  habuisse  laudavimus.  As  Gregory 
here  expresses  himself  so  decidedly  against  the  adoralio  imaifUuim,  we  may  conclude 
that  he  disapproved  of  eveiy  kind  of  outward  sign  and  act  which  had  an  appearance  of 
idolatry,  as  well  as  of  the  disposition  in  which  it  originated.  This  will  explain  his 
meaning  in  the  last  cited  letter. 

L.  ix.  ep.  cv. 

VOL.  V.  R 
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Sereniis  was  not  inclined  to  submit  his  zeal  to  these  limits  ; 
and  whether  it  was  that  his  critical  judgment  was  paralyzed  by 
his  pious  ardour,  or  that  he  only  sought  a  pretence  to  proceed  in 
the  destruction  of  images,  without  an  apparent  contempt  of  the 
papal  authority,  he  stated  that  the  letter  of  the  Pope  had  mis- 
carried, and  therefore  felt  himself  justified  in  taking  no  notice  of 
what  might  possibly  be   its   contents.     One   consequence  of  his 
well  meant,  but  not  well  or  wisely  considered  proceedings,  was  a 
general  feeling  of  dislike  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  barbarians. 
They  beheld  in  him  the  destroyer  of  that  which  they  regarded  as 
holy,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  refused  any  longer  to  hold 
communion  with  him.     When  the  Pope  heard  of  this,^  he  blamed 
Serenus  for  not  having  distinguished  between  the  right  and  the 
wrong  use  of  images ;  and  repeating  what  he  had  said  on  the  sub- 
ject in  his  former  letter,  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  use  of 
images,   under   certain  restrictions,  might  be  of  great  use  to  a 
people  lately  converted  from  heathenism.'     "  If  he  had  carefully 
considered  this,"  observed  the  pontiff  to  Serenus,  "  he  might  have 
avoided  the  evil  consequences  which  had  followed  his  intemperate 
zeal,  and  have  more  readily  gained  his  end."'^     Gregory  further 
admonished  him  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  heal  the  breach  which 
he  had  made,  and  to  win  back,  by  fatherly  gentleness,  the  minds 
which  he  had   alienated.     The  advice  which  he   gave  him  as  to 
his  future  conduct  was  as  follows  :   "  He  should  call  the  members 
of  the  community  together,   and  prove   to   them  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  that  no  worship  must  be  rendered  to  anything  made 
by  men's  hands  ;   and  he  should  then  state,  that  his  zeal  had  been 
directed  only  against   such  a  use  of  images  in  the  churches  as 
contradicted  the  end   for  which  they  had  been  originally  intro- 
duced, and  not  against  their  employment  for  the  purpose  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  in  which,  he  acknowledged,  they  might  prove 
valuable  aids. 

But  these  judicious  views,  the  fruit  of  a  genuine  Christian 
spirit,  on  the  subject  of  images,  did  not  long  prevail  in  the  Roman 
church  ;  for,  as  it  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  they  en- 

1  L.  xi.  ep.  xiii. 

2  But  which  use  might  so  easily  become  an  abuse. 

3  Si  zelum  discretione  condiisses,  sine  dubio  et  ea,  quae  intendebas,  salubriter  ob- 
tinere  et  collectum  gregem  non  dispergere,  sed  potius  dispersum  poteras  congregare. 
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gaged  in  the  controversy  on  this  subject  in  the  Greek  church,  the 
Popes  were,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  zealous  de- 
fenders of  image-worship.  And  this  must  have  resulted  from  the 
then  fully  developed  and  established  principle  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  the  entire  Catholicism  of  the  middle  ages ;  a  prin- 
ciple which,  not  having  sufficient  force  to  keep  distinct  what  was 
divine  itself,  and  what  was  employed  to  signify  it,  was  ever  tend- 
ing to  transfer  to  the  one  what  belonged  to  the  other. 

In  the  Greek  church,  however,  the  worship  of  images,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  had  made  a  far  more  extensive  progress, 
and  had  become  associated  not  merely  with  the  customs  of  the 
church,  but  with  those  of  social  and  domestic  life.  Not  only  were 
the  churches  and  church-books  ornamented  Avith  images  of  Christ, 
of  Mary,  and  the  saints,  but  the  same  images  were  employed  to 
decorate  the  palaces  of  the  emperor,  the  walls  of  private  houses, 
furniture,  and  even  clothes.  The  artists,  many  of  whom  were 
monks,  emulated  each  other  in  framing  these  images,  sometimes 
*of  the  most  costly  materials,  and  at  other  times  of  wax.^  The 
reverence  for  images  was  closely  connected  with  the  excessive 
veneration  entertained  for  Mary  and  the  saints.  That  which 
relics  were  in  the  Western  church,  images  were  in  the  Eastern. 
On  various  occasions  of  necessity,  people  threw  themselves  pro- 
strate before  the  figures  of  saints,  and  many  images  were  cele- 
brated for  effecting  miraculous  cures.  It  being  believed  that  the 
saints  were  themselves  present  in  their  images,  these  latter  were 
often  employed  as  witnesses  to  baptisms,  and  children  were  called 
after  their  names.^  In  that  uninquiring  age,  many  popular  say- 
ings were  allowed,  without  further  proof,  to  be  taken  as  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  honour  due  to  images.  There  were  some  to  which 
epithets  were  applied  signifying  that  they  were  not  made  with 
hands  {ayeipoiroiT^Ta),  and  which  were  regarded  as  especially  de- 

1  The  Ki]p6^vTa. 

2  Theodorus  Studita  writes  to  a  captain  of  the  imperial  guard  (Protospatharios),  of 
whom  he  had  lieard  that  he  had  brought  the  image  of  Saint  Demetrius  as  avddoxo's  at 
the  baptism  of  his  child ;  and  he  compares  the  faith  with  which  he  did  this  to  the  faith 
of  the  centurion,  Matt.  viii.  As,  then,  Christ,  though  not  visibly  present,  wrought  the 
miracle  by  his  invisible  present  power,  so  here  avvi]v  6  fisyaXofiupTo^  truivfiaTi  t»; 
n'lKiitt  Ilkovl  to  (Bpicpo^  Bf-X^fJisvo';.  b  fxdpTv^  r]V  Sid  tj/s  ot/ceias  eiKOi/os  t^  (3ptrpo^ 
iiadt^ofjitvo's,  f.(j)'  otrov  ovrio  TTETrio-TEi/Kas.     Lib.  i.  ep.  17. 

3  Accounts  of  these  images  are  found  in  Theophylactus  Simokatta,  Theophanes,  Jo- 
hannes Kantakuzenns. 
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serving  of  respect,  and  most  valuable  as  amulets.  Of  these,  some 
deriveid  their  supposed  worth  from  the  belief  that  they  had  been 
miraculously  made  by  Christ  himself;  others  were  treasured  be- 
cause their  origin  was  utterly  unknown.  Thus  the  city  Edessa 
had  its  famous  Ancilla  in  the  image  of  Christ,  which,  it  was  said, 
the  Saviour  himself  had  sent  to  King  Abgarus  ;  one  was  an  ax^ipo- 
iroirfTo^i  elfcwv  t^9  OeoroKov,  and  another  was  the  likeness  of  him- 
self, which  Christ  had  impressed  on  the  napkin  given  him  by 
Veronica. 

The  excesses  to  which  this  superstitious  veneration  for  images 
led,  were  calculated  of  themselves  to  produce  a  reaction  of  Chris- 
tian consciousness  even  among  the  laity.  But  the  probability 
that  this  would  be  the  case  was  greatly  increased  by  the  circum- 
stance that  both  the  Jews  and  Muhamedans  accused  the  Chris- 
tians of  violating  the  divine  law  ;  and  many  persons  were  led  by 
tliese  accusations  to  consider  more  carefully  the  requirements  of 
their  religion  on  the  subject.  The  clergy,  indeed,  might  acquire, 
by  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  a  still  clearer  understanding  of 
the  subject ;  and  some  became  convinced  that  the  prevailing  vene- 
ration for  images  was  altogether  at  variance  with  the  principles  of 
the  primitive  church,  and  the  teaching  of  the  apostles ;  and  that, 
without  separating  the  Old  Testament  wholly  from  the  New,  the 
law  against  image- worship,  so  plainly  set  down  in  the  former, 
could  not  be  considered  as  abrogated. 

But,  while  such  was  the  reaction  against  images,  it  became 
every  day  more  difficult  to  keep  the  passionate  feeling  thus  ex- 
cited wathin  its  proper  bounds.  As  one  excess  easily  produces 
another,  so  the  superstitious  reverence  for  images  was  found  to 
create  a  corresponding  degree  of  fanatical  abhorrence  of  art  and 
its  productions.  Thus  the  violence  of  polemic  passion  failed  to 
effect  its  purpose.  It  opposed  the  true  indiscriminately  with  the 
false  ;  and  sacrificed  much  which  was  intimately  combined  with 
Christian  feelings  and  interests.  To  add  to  the  evil,  this  reaction 
commenced  with  those  who  were  neither  called  to  the  task,  nor 
qualified  to  effect  conviction  by  learning  or  ability.  It  began 
with  the  possessors  of  worldly  power  ;  and  in  a  kingdom  of  des- 
potism, where  it  was  the  custom  to  accomplish  all  those  things  by 
arbitrary  commands,  by  threats  and  violence,  which  can  only  pro- 
perly be  effected  by  an  unforced  conviction  ;  and  where  ra^n  Avere 
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almost  entire  strangers  to  that  tenderness  and  consideration  so 
eminently  required  for  the  successful  promotion  of  religion.  The 
spirit  which  arbitrary  power  would  compel  to  acknowledge  some 
dogma  opposed  to  the  principles  of  its  nature  will  resist  the  at- 
tempt in  proportion  to  the  violence  employed  to  constrain  it.  Thus 
it  will  even  harden  itself  in  error  ;  for  truth  itself,  if  not  exhibited 
to  the  conscience  in  a  manner  proper  to  its  character,  but,  by 
means  foreign  to  the  understanding,  will  be  converted  into  a  lie. 
But  the  subjective  consciousness  of  truth  was,  in  the  present  case, 
where  there  w^as  a  mixture,  on  both  sides,  of  true  and  false,  com- 
pelled to  oppose  itself  to  force. 

The  first  to  undertake  this  war  against  images  was  the  Emperor 
Leo,  the  Isaurian.  At  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  mani- 
fested his  anxiety  for  the  extension  of  the  church  and  its  doc- 
trines, and  refused  to  recognize  the  limits  which  were  properly,  in 
this  respect,  set  to  his  power.  Hence  he  compelled  the  Jews  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  baptized ;  and  constrained  the  Montanists 
•  to  return  to  communion  with  the  ruling  church.  The  conse- 
-quence  was,  that  the  Jews  not  only  persevered  in  retaining  their 
own  belief,  but  made  a  mockery  of  the  holy  rites  in  which  they 
were  forced  to  take  a  part ;  while  the  Montanists  were  excited  to 
such  a  height  of  fanaticism  that  they  burnt  themselves  with  their 
churches. 

But  these  early  attempts  of  the  emperor  gave  plain  indications 
of  what  might  be  expected  from  him,  when  he  became  convinced 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  free  the  church  from  what  he  called  the 
idolatry  of  image- worship.  Jews,  Muhamedans,  and  heretics  had 
alike  charged  the  church  with  encouraging  idolatry.  Leo  might 
well  appeal  to  this  reproach  as  furnishing  a  justification  for  his 
connecting  his  proceedings  against  images  with  his  measures  for 
extending  the  church  and  its  belief.  There  were  some,  though  a 
very  few  only,  of  the  clergy  who  had  been  led,  by  the  study  of 
Scripture  and  of  the  Fathers,  to  regard  the  introduction  of  images 
into  the  churches  as  an  unchristian  novelty,  opposed  to  the  divine 
law.  It  was  probably  by  men  of  this  cLiss,  at  the  head  of  whom 
stood  Constantinus,  bishop  of  Nacolia  in  Phrygia,  that  the  em- 
peror was  induced  to  form  the  resolution  to  persevere  in  the  design 
of  banishing  images  from  the  churches.^     The  appeal  to  the  Old 

1   In  the  account  given  by  the  jueshytcr  Johnnn»8,  the  representative  of  the  Oriental 
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Testament  command  against  images  ;  to  the  absence  of  any  men- 
tion of  images  in  the  New  Testament ;  to  the  passages  connected 
with  the  subject  in  the  ancient  Fathers, — all  this  must  have  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  emperor  ;  while  the  misfortunes  suffered 
by  his  kingdom  through  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  and  infidels 
might  be  easily  regarded  as  punishments  inflicted  for  the  idolatry 
practised  in  the  church. 

Thus  he  believed  himself  to  be  called,  both  as  a  priest  and  a 
monarch,  to  follow  the  example  of  Hezekiah,  and  to  suppress  the 
idolatrous  practices  which  had  been  now  so  long  in  existence. 
Knowing,  however,  as  he  did,  what  opposition  he  would  have  to 
encounter,  he  proceeded  with  caution  and  foresight ;  not  because 
he  doubted  the  extent  of  his  power  as  sovereign,  but  simply  be- 
cause it  was  prudent  to  consider  the  means  which  would  be  em- 
ployed to  resist  his  measures.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  usual 
custom  for  the  Greek  emperors  to  consult  the  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  first  instance,  before  undertaking  any  design 
connected  with  the  church,  and  through  them  as  primates  of  the 
East,  to  influence  the  rest  of  the  clergy.  But  Leo,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  could  not  avail  himself  of  this  aid.  The  patriarch 
Germanus,^  now  ninety  years  old,  belonged  to  the  most  zealous 
defenders  of  image  worship,  and  was  greatly  skilled  in  the  use  of 
all  the  arguments  employed  in  its  support.  He  had  allowed  him- 
self, indeed,  to  become  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  for- 
mer emperor  f  but  the  defence  of  images  was  far  more  closely 

patriarchs,  in  the  fifth  session  of  the  Council  against  image  worship  in  787,  Harduin.  iv. 
f.  319,  this  Constantine  is  spoken  of  as  the  head  of  the  party  whence  the  whole  dispute 
arose;  and  it  appears,  from  his  intercourse  with  the  patriarch  Germanus  of  Constan- 
tinople, that  this  is  not  without  foundation.  It  was  natm-al  for  the  advocates  of  image 
worsliip,to  which  party  the  Byzantine  historians  belonged,  to  be  glad  at  the  discovery  of 
any  cu'cumstance  which  enabled  them  to. impute  the  opposition  to  images  to  Muharaedans 
and  Jews.  Thus  little  credit  can  be  given  to  their  story,  so  like  a  pure  invention,  re- 
specting the  prophecy  according  to  which  the  Jews  promised  him  the  sovereignty;  or  to 
the  report  that  some  magical  influence  had  been  exercised  on  the  emperor  by  a  renegade, 
and  that  this  was  the  first  cause  of  his  war  against  images.  Although  it  be  true  that  a 
Caliph  Ized  preceded  the  emperor,  and  was  the  first  to  banish  images  from  the  churches 
of  the  Christians  in  his  territory,  yet  it  does  not  follow  therefrom  that  there  was  any  ori- 
ginal connection  between  these  proceedings  of  the  Caliph  and  the  measures  of  Leo, 
which,  however,  the  opposite  paity  would  have  been  glad  to  prove. 

1  We  may  form  a  proper  idea  of  his  mental  character  from  his  discourse  in  honour  of 
Mary,  and  from  his  anxiety  to  free  Gregory  of  Nyssa  fi'om  the  charge  of  Origenism.  See 
B.  ii.  s.  947,  a.  2. 

2  As  bishop  of  Cyzikus,  he  had  adopted  the  formulary  in  favour  of  Monothelitism, 
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connected  with  his  religious  interests,  than  a  controversy  which 
concerned  only  the  dialectic  definition  of  a  dogma.  As  Leo, 
therefore,  could  not  expect  the  assistance  of  the  patriarch,  he  con- 
sidered that  his  proceedings  must  be  conducted  with  so  much  the 
greater  caution.  Accordingly,  the  first  order  which  he  issued, 
and  which  appeared  in  the  year  726,  the  tenth  of  his  reign, 
was  not  against  every  kind  of  respect  shown  to  images,  but 
against  that  only  which  savoured  of  idolatry,  as  prostrations  and 
genuflexions.  But  since  that  which  the  emperor  regarded  as 
idolatrous  was  not  viewed  in  that  light  by  the  clergy,  but  was 
defended  by  them  as  a  pure  expression  of  Christian  feeling,  he 
soon  found  it  impossible  to  avoid  a  controversy  with  them  and  his 
patriarch  ;  and  practised  as  the  latter  was  in  the  dispute,  he  saw 
that,  as  a  layman,  he  could  himself  depend  but  little  upon  the 
use  of  argument. 

The  fragmentary  account  which  historians  have  left  of  the  con- 
ference between  the  emperor  and  the  patriarch,  is  not  worthy  in 
itself  of  much  consideration.  No  witness  was  present;  but  that 
which  they  are  reported  to  have  said,  agrees  well  in  spirit  with 
the  letters  of  the  emperor  on  the  subject  ;^  and  we  may,  there- 
fore, with  this  help,  form  some  notion  of  the  remarks  which  ac- 
tually passed  between  them.  Thus,  when  the  emperor  referred 
to  the  Mosaic  law  against  image  Avorship,  and  against  the  off'ering 
up  of  prayer  to  any  created  being,  the  patriarch  replied,  that 
every  thing  depended  upon  the  relations  and  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  said  or  done.  The  Mosaic  law  was  given  with  espe- 
cial regard  to  the  Jews,  who  had  just  come  out  of  Egypt  where 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  the  worship -of  idols.  It  was  other- 
wise with  Christians,  among  whom,  through  the  Redeemer,  the 
worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  was  deeply  grounded  in  the 
heart.  And  even  Moses  had  not  altogether  forbidden  the  use  of 
images,  as  was  evident  from  the  cherubim  over  the  mercy-seat, 
and  other  images  in  the  temple.  He  himself,  the  patriarch  added, 
was  far  indeed  from  worshipping  images  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  Triune  God  alone  ought  to  be  adored.      But  every  kind  of 

published  by  the  emperor  Philippicus.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  he  was  before  this 
inclined  to  Monothelitisra.     The  disposition  which  made  him  u  champion  of  image  wor- 
ship might  also  render  him  favourable  to  that  creed. 
1  In  the  4th  Session  of  the  second  Niceue  Council. 
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7rpoaKuvr}(TL<;  did  not  imply  such  adoration.      In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment worship  was  spoken  of  as  a  mere  outward  sign  of  veneration. 
In  this  sense  it  may  be  rendered  to  man  ;  and  is  actually  given  to 
the  emperors,  to  their  statues  and  edicts,  and  without  ever  bring- 
ing on  those  who  render  it  the  charge  of  idolatry.    Of  the  invisible 
essence  of  God,  it  was  plain  that  no  image  could  be  made,  and  the 
attempt,  therefore,  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  must  be  for- 
bidden.   But  since  God  has  become  manifest  in  human  nature,  and 
has  taken  it  into  union  with  himself,  so  ought  we  now,  agreeably  to 
our  faith  in  the  true  humanity  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  make  images 
of  the  God-man.     The  representation  of  Christ  in  such  images 
may  be  made  not  less  edifying  than  a  verbal  description  of  that 
great  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  and  is  an  actual  rejection  of 
Docetism.     It  is  not  the  earthly  material  of  which  the  image  is 
made,  which  receives  the  honour,  but  the  Incarnate  Deity  which 
it  represents.!     Neither  to  the  mother  of  God,  however,  nor  to 
the  saints,  in  reference  to  their  persons,  ought  any  kind  of  ado- 
ration Xarpeia  to  be  offered.     This  belongs  to  God  alone  ;  but  to 
the  mother  of  God,  as  to  her  through  whom  the  Most  High  be- 
came a  partaker  of  humanity,  to  her  who  was  thereby  exalted  in 
rank  above  all  other  creatures,   proportionable  honour  and  love 
are  due.     In  the  saints,  moreover,  that  only  is  reverenced  which 
the  grace  of  God  has  wrought  in  human  nature,  and  the  honour 
and  love  which  they  receive  by  means  of  their  images,  they  receive 
as  highly  distinguished  fellow -servants  and  fellow- soldiers.     It  is 
not  upon  the  saints  that  we  call,  but  upon  the  God  of  the  saints, 
when  we  stand  before  the  image. ^     How  important  this  theory  of 
images  must  have  been  to  the  aged  patriarch  appears  from  the 
fact,  that  working  it  out  as  he  had  done,  it  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  actual  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God.     Thus  he  declared,  that  he  would  willingly  die  for 
the  sake  of  his  image  who,  in  order  to  restore  the  lost  image  of 
God  in  man,  had  rendered  up  his  life  upon  the  cross. 

Leo  was  constrained  to  acknowledge,  that  he  could  not  pretend 
to  confute  the  patriarch,  who  had  entrenched  himself  so  firmly  in 
his  system,  and  by  arguments  so  scientifically  constructed.     Both 

A  TrpO<TKVV1j(TCL'S  0-J(£TlKJJ. 

2  The  words  of  Germanus,  in  his  letter  to  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Claudiopolis  are,  Trpoa-- 
fiXlTTtjov  yap  Tis  fxer  iTrKTrn/mt)^  kiKoui  tij/os  twi/  ayiwi/  tis  to  iiK6^,S6^a  <roi  6  t>£OS 
Kiyti  Tov  dyiov  to  ovofxa  it potrr tali's.     Hanl'iin  iv.  f.  20^. 
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agreed  in  this,  that  no  kind  of  idolatrous  worship  ought  to  be 
rendered  to  images,  but  each  took  his  own  view  of  the  meaning  to 
be  attached  to  the  terms  employed.     The  emperor  declared,  that 
he  had  no  dislike  to  images  in  themselves  ;  but  that  he  simply- 
desired  to  withdraw  them  from  the  rude  approaches  of  the  multi- 
tude.    It  was  evidently  his  design  to  deceive  the  aged  patriarch, 
and  to  prepare  his  plans  without  exposing  them  to  his  interfer- 
ence.    The  bishops  who  were   leagued  with  the   emperor  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  meantime,  to  remove  the  images  from  the  churches 
in  their  dioceses;  and  as  the  people,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
clergy,  were  devoted  to  the  worship  of  images,  these  acts  created 
no  slight  disturbance.     The  patriarch  was  soon  informed  of  the 
excitement  which  had  been  caused,  and  he  complained  to  the  em- 
peror on  the  subject.i     Leo  readily  allowed  petitions  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him  against  the  obnoxious  bishops.     The  head  of  the 
party,  Constantinus,  Bishop  of  Nacolia  in  Phrygia,  who,  with  his 
metropolitan,  Johannes,  Bishop  of  Synnada,  had  plunged  deep 
into   the  controversy,  came   in   person  to  Constantinople.     He 
assured  the  patriarch  that  it  was  far  from  his  intention  to  show 
aught  of  disrespect  to  Christ,  or  the  saints,  in  their  images  :  that 
his  only  wish  was  to  suppress  the  worship  which  was  idolatrous. 
In  this  the  patriarch  agreed  with  him  ;  and  took  pains  to  show 
how  far  the  legitimate  veneration  for  images  was  from  such  a  kind 
of  adoration.     The  bishop  knowing  well  that  a  controversy  on 
this  point  would  be  useless,  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  patri- 
arch's statement,  and  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  avoid 
agitating  or  oflfending  the  people.     Germanus  gave  him  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  metropolitan  Johannes,  and  in  which  he  informed 
that  prelate  of  the  happy  termination  of  the  conference.     But 
the  bishop  did  not  allow  the  letter  intended  for  his  metropolitan 
to  reach  its  destination,  and  he  appears  to  have  troubled  himself 
no  further  respecting  what  had   passed   between  him  and  the. 
patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

But  the  latter  continued  to  receive  intelligence,  similnr  to  that 
which  had  already  created  him  so  much  distress,  from  other  pro- 
vinces. This  was  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  Paphlagonia, 
where  Thomas,  bishop  of  Chiudiopolis,  had  endeavoured  to  prevent 

1  The  words  of  the  piUriarch  Germanus  are,  iroXti^  o\ni  kuI  tu  irXt'idii  tmv  Xauiv 
nvK   fv  oXiyti}  TTipl  TuVTor  Ho/ot''/?ti)  rvyynvovaiv,  iv.  f. '-259. 
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the  continuance  of  image  worship.  The  patriarch  addressed  a 
letter  to  this  prelate,  and  defended  at  considerable  length  the 
veneration  paid  to  images  according  to  that  long-standing  custom.^ 
He  appealed  to  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  means  of  images ; 
especially  to  the  cure  of  the  sick,  which  he  had  himself  seen. 
And  to  prove  that  these  cures  were  not  merely  accidental,  he  re- 
minded the  bishop  that  they  only  took  place  in  presence  of  the 
images  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  not  before  those  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.2  He  referred  especially  to  the  miraculous  painted 
hand  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Sozopolis  in  Pisidia,  out  of  which 
balsam  streamed.  This  wonder,  he  acknowledged,  was  no  more 
to  be  seen,  but  witnesses  of  the  fact  Avere  still  alive  ;  and  if  any 
one  doubted  the  truth  of  what  was  related,  he  might  as  well  ques- 
tion the  veracity  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  because  such  mira- 
cles as  are  there  recorded  no  longer  occur.  So,  also,  he  continued 
to  view  the  images  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  before  the  impe- 
rial palace  as  a  proof  of  the  piety  of  the  sovereign. 

These  first  half  concealed  attacks  upon  image  worship  created 
so  great  an  excitement,  that  the  news  of  their  effect  upon  the  people 
passed  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  then  Roman  empire,  till  it 
reached  Palestine,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  and  where 
it  filled  with  alarm  and  horror  the  zealous  defenders  of  the  old 
church  doctrine.  There  was  then  living  at  Damascus  the  acute 
and  earnest  champion  of  orthodoxy  Johannes,^  already  mentioned, 
and  who  having  for  some  time  enjoyed  an  important  office  under 
the  ruling  Caliphs  of  the  province,  at  length  entered  the  monas- 

1  Germamis  also  defended  in  this  writing  the  custom  of  lighting  candles  and  burning 
incense  before  the  images  of  saints.  This  his  opponents  appear  to  have  regarded  as  a 
heathen  custom.  In  answer  to  them  he  appealed  to  the  pseudo-Diouysian  writings, 
and  the  symbolic  usages  established  since  their  circulation.  "Ev/ji^oXov  fxkv  n-a  ai<r6jjTa 
(pciJTa  TTjs  diiXov  Kul  dtia^  <p(OTo8o<Tia<s  h  dk  twu  apcofiaTtov  avadufxtacTL^  t^s  dKpaL<pvov9 
Kal  o\rjs  Tov  ayiov  irvEVfxaTo?  TTEpnrvoia^  te  kuI  TrXrjpojosu)?. 

2  But  this  might  be  easily  explained,  since  the  consideration  of  other  images  might  not 
produce  the  same  subjective  impressions. 

3  Sergius,  his  father,  called  by  the  Saracens  Mansur,  had  been  appointed  by  the  Ca- 
liphs to  an  important  ofiSce  in  the  government.  If  we  may  give  credit  to  the  memoir  of 
John  of  Damascus,  written  two  centuries  later,  and  mixed  up  with  fables,  he  received  a 
most  careful  literary  education.  Among  the  numerous  Christians  whom  the  Arabs  led 
as  prisoners  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  was  a  learned  monk,  of  Grecian  descent, 
probably  from  Calabria,  and  whose  name  was  Kosmas.  The  father  of  John  in-ocured 
him  his  freedom,  took  him  to  his  home,  and  charged  him  with  the  education  of  his  own 
sou,  and  also  of  his  adopted  son.  The  latter  was  afterwards  known  as  a  celebrated  com- 
poser of  songs,  Koo-oja?  6  /ueXcjj^o's,  bishop  of  Majuma  in  Palestine. 
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tery  of  St  Saba  in  Jerusalem  as  a  monk.  This  distinguished 
man  imagined  that  he  saw,  in  the  opposition  to  images,  a  spirit 
inimical  to  Christianity  itself ;  and  he  felt  called  upon  to  address 
a  discourse  on  the  subject  to  the  patriarch  and  people  of  Constan- 
tinople in  defence  of  image  worship.*  This  was  done  at  a  time 
when  some  hope  was  still  entertained  that  the  emperor,  finding 
himself  so  opposed,  might  cease  to  prosecute  his  plans.  On  this 
account  the  acute  controversialist,  though  he  had  nothing  himself 
to  fear,  refrained  from  every  expression  which  might  tend  to  irri- 
tate the  emperor.  He  only  reminded  him  that  the  earthly  ruler 
was  subject  to  a  higher  ruler,  and  that  the  laws  were  superior  to 
princes.  He  discovered  in  that  dread  of  idolatry  which  had  given 
rise  to  the  controversy,  something  unworthy  of  Christian  growth 
and  perfection  ;  a  falling  back,  as  it  were,  into  the  childhood  of 
Judaism.  To  those  who  had  constantly  in  their  mouths  the  Old 
Testament  command  against  making  any  image  of  God,  he  replied 
in  the  words  of  Paul,  "  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth 
life."  "  Christians,"  said  he,  "  who  have  attained  to  maturity  in 
the  faith,  possess  the  means  of  distinguishing  between  what  can 
be  represented,  and  what  is  far  exalted  above  the  power  of  repre- 
sentation. Under  the  old  covenant  it  was  impossible  that  Grod, 
as  an  incorporeal  being  and  without  form,  should  be  represented 
by  any  image.  But  now  that  God  has  appeared  in  the  flesh,  and 
has  conversed  with  men  upon  earth,  I  may  represent  him   ac- 

1  This  is  not  contradicted  by  the  circumstance  that  Johannes,  with  whom,  as  we  see, 
the  worship  of  images,  as  he  himself  regarded  it,  was  in  close  agreement  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Christianity,  and  who  defended  it  as  a  spiritual  thinking  man,  rejected  not- 
withstanding the  popular  superstitions  respecting  dragons,  &c.  ((XTpvyyaL,  yEXovSes), 
as  is  seen  from  fragments  of  a  book  of  his  preserved  by  Le  Quieu.  T.  i.  opp.  f.  471 . 
We  see  no  suflBcient  reason  why  the  zealous  defender  of  images  should  not  stand  forth 
as  an  opponent  of  such  superstitions.  Both  were  connected  in  his  mind  with  the 
interests  of  religion.  The  worship  of  images  appeared  to  him,  according  to  the  process 
of  reasoning  described  in  the  text,  as  in  a  certain  degree  answering  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity and  agreeable  to  reason  ;  while  the  tales  of  which  we  have  spoken  appeared  to 
him  in  a  totally  contrary  light.  He  attributed  tbe  diflusion  of  those  superstitious  notions 
to  the  want  of  Scripture  knowledge  among  the  people.  Hence  he  wished  that  the  laity 
of  all  ranks,  soldiers  and  peasants  included,  might  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible:  fMiyia-ra 
yap  ^XaTTTOfxeda  i/c  toD  fxii  dvayivuitTKEiv  Tas  Ispa^  ^iftXov^  Kai  iptvvqv  auxds 
Kara  tov  tou  Kvpiov  Xoyov.  'AW  6  fiiu  crTpaTiwri}^  Xtyti,  utl  o-TpaTtwTtjs  tifii 
Kal  oil  \ptiav  ixoi  dvayvwaEWi,  6  ok  ytwpyo^  tvv  yi.oipyLK.i]V  irpocpuoi^f.Tai.  Sucli 
regard  for  Scripture  might  rather  seem  to  contradict  the  traditional  feeling  of  the  defender 
of  images  ;  but  neither  is  this  opposition  of  a  kind  incompatible  with  the  reasoning  of 
such  men. 
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cording  to  his  visible  appearance.  I  pray  not  to  the  earthly 
material,  but  to  the  Creator  thereof,  who  for  my  sake  sanc- 
tified it,  deigning  to  make  it  his  dwelling,  and  by  its  means 
to  work  out  my  salvation.  Nor  will  I  cease  to  honour  the 
earthly  material  through  which  the  work  of  my  salvation  has 
been  thus  accomplished.  Joshua  commanded  the  Jews  to  take 
twelve  stones  out  of  Jordan,  and  gave  this  reason  for  the  com- 
mand :  '  When  your  children  ask  their  fathers,  in  time  to  come, 
saying,  what  mean  ye  by  these  stones  I  then  ye  shall  answer 
them,  that  the  waters  of  Jordan  were  cut  off  before  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord  ;  when  it  passed  over  Jordan,  the  waters 
of  Jordan  were  cut  off,  and  all  the  people  went  through.'  How 
then  can  we  refuse  to  represent  by  images  those  sufferings  by 
which  the  salvation  of  the  world  was  effected,  or  the  miracles 
wrought  by  Christ,  so  that  when  my  son  asks  me,  '  What  is 
this  V  I  may  be  able  to  say,  Grod  became  man,  and  through  him 
not  Israel  merely  passed  over  Jordan,  but  the  whole  human  race 
has  been  restored  to  a  state  of  salvation  :  through  him  it  has 
been  raised  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  exalted  above  all 
powers,  and  even  to  the  throne  of  the  Father  himself.  But  if  no 
objection  be  made  to  the  images  of  Christ  and  Mary,  and  the 
whole  controversy  be  directed  against  the  images  of  the  saints, 
the  objection  does  not  so  much  regard  the  images  themselves,  as 
the  veneration  paid  them.  You  are  willing  to  allow  images  of 
Christ,  as  the  glorified  one,  but  not  those  of  the  saints,  because 
they  are  not  glorified.  Thus  you  fail  to  recognize  the  dignity 
which  has  been  conferred  upon  human  nature  by  the  Son  of  God, 
who  has  glorified  it,  and  admitted  it  into  communion  with  Deity. 
But  did  not  images  of  animals  and  plants  form  part  of  the  deco- 
rations of  the  Temple  ]  and  is  it  not  far  more  glorious  that  all 
the  walls  of  the  house  of  God  should  be  adorned  with  images  of 
those  who  were  themselves  living  temples  of  God,  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  1  Why  should  not  the  saints,  who  have  been  partakers  of 
Christ's  sufferings,  not  share  in  his  glory  upon  earth  ?  He  calls 
them  not  servants,  but  friends." 

In  speaking  of  the  commemoration  of  the  saints,  John  of 
Damascus  points  out  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the 
Christian  and  the  Jew.  "  During  the  time  of  the  old  covenant, 
no  temple  was  dedicated  after  the  name  of  a  man.     The   death 
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of  the  righteous  was  Liraented,  not  celebrated.  To  touch  the 
dead  was  to  contract  uncleanness.  But  it  has  not  been  so 
since  human  nature,  by  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
that  nature  itself,  and  by  his  sufferings  for  it,  has  been  de- 
livered from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  death,  and  admitted  to 
sonship  with  God,  and  to  a  participation  of  the  divine  life. 
You  must,  therefore,  either  go  farther,  and  abolish  the  com- 
memorative festivals  which  are  contrary  to  the  old  law,  or  you 
must  suflfer  the  images  of  the  saints,  which  you  say  are  con- 
trary to  that  law,  still  to  remain."  Johannes,  in  fact,  regarded 
the  opponents  of  images  as  infected  with  Jewish,  or  even  Mani- 
chean,  dispositions,  and  as  endeavouring  to  re-establish  the  dis- 
tinction, abolished  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  between  the  divine 
and  the  human  and  earthly,  and  thus  to  set  aside  the  realism  of 
the  gospel.  If  it  appeared  to  such  persons  as  a  desecration  of 
holy  things  to  represent  them  by  earthly  materials,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  earthly  material  was  regarded  by  Johannes  as 
worthy  of  honour,  because  it  was  made  the  medium  of  man's  sal- 
vation ;  and  an  instrument  of  divine  power  and  grace.  "  Is  not 
the  wood  of  the  cross  earthly  ?"  He  then  names  the  various  holy 
stations ;  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  "  Despise  not  that 
which  is  earthly  :  nothing  which  God  has  created  can  be  in  itself 
an  object  of  scorn  :  to  say  that  it  can  is  a  Manichean  error  :  sin 
only  can  render  a  thing  base." 

While  these  controversies  were  attended  in  many  provinces 
with  popular  commotions,  the  occurrence  of  natural  phenomena, 
especially  of  an  earthquake,  was  regarded  by  the  timorous  and 
discontented  as  signs  of  the  divine  displeasure  against  the 
enemies  of  image-worship.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Cyclades 
formed  an  insurrection  under  the  leadership  of  one  Stephanus. 
But  the  emperor,  by  means  of  the  Greek  fire,  destroyed  the  fleet 
of  the  insurgents  ;  and  as  he  regarded  this  victory  as  a  proof  that 
God  viewed  his  proceedings  with  favour,  he  was  strengthened  in 
his  hatred  to  image-worship.  In  vain,  however,  did  he  seek  to 
win  the  aged  patriarch  to  his  side.  The  old  man  remained  firm 
to  his  profession,  and  declared,  that  no  alteration  could  legally 
take  place  in  the  church  without  the  consent  of  a  general 
Council. 

Having,  therefore,  conferred  with  his  temporal  advisers  merely. 
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Leo,  disregarding  the  patriarch,  published  an  order  in  the  year 
730,  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  image  Avhatsoever  in  the  service 
of  religion.  Germanus,  resolved  not  to  do  violence  to  his  con- 
science, readily  laid  down  his  office,  and  retired  into  solitude, 
leaving  his  dignity  to  be  obtained  by  his  secretary ,i  Anastasiug, 
who  allowed  himself  to  be  made  an  instrument  for  executing  the 
emperor's  plans.  According  to  the  usual  custom,  the  bishops 
who  refused  to  forward  the  sovereign's  will  were  deprived  of 
their  sees.^  When  the  report  of  these  proceedings  reached  Syria 
and  Palestine,  John  of  Damascus  composed  a  second  treatise  in 
defence  of  images,  and  explained  more  at  full  the  principles  stated 
in  his  previous  paper.^  He  here,  however,  uses  much  severer 
language  against  the  emperor  :  "  It  is  not  the  office  of  the  prince 
to  give  laws  to  the  church.  The  apostle  Paul  enumerates  the 
offices  required  for  the  edification  of  the  people  of  God  ;  but  he 
makes  no  mention  of  the  office  of  princes  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  It  was  not 
given  to  princes' to  teach  the  gospel,  but  apostles,  prophets,  pas- 
tors, and  teachers  were  especially  appointed  to  publish  the  divine 
word.  The  emperors  had  to  labour  for  the  good  of  the  state  ;  the 
affairs  of  the  church  were  to  be  managed  by  its  pastors  and  teach- 
ers.* He  speaks  of  a  new  gospel  invented  by  Leo ;  but  although 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  emperor,  he  uttered  no  anathema 
against  him  ;  but  referring  to  the  wotds  of  Paul,  Gal.  i.  8,  he  said, 
'*  Although  an  angel — although  an  emperor — should  declare  to 
you  anything  different  to  what  you  have  received,  close  your  ears, 
since  I  should  tremble,  hoping,  as  I  do,  his  improvement,  to  say 
with  the  apostle,  let  him  be  accursed." 

In  the  third  discourse,  he  endeavours  to  shew  that  the  necessity 
for  such  representations  is  grounded  in  the  principles  of  human 
nature  and  Christian  consciousness.  "  The  Lord  called  his  dis- 
ciples happy,  because  their  eyes  had  seen  and  their  ears  heard 
such  things.  The  apostles  saw  with  bodily  eyes  Christ,  his  suffer- 
ings, his  miracles  ;  and  they  heard  his  words.     We  also  long  to 

1  2uy/c£X\os:  a  man  always  of  great  influence  witli  the  patriarch. 

2  See  Joh.  Damasc.  Orat.  ii.  s.  12. 

3  He  himself  says  that  he  was  excited  to  do  this,  6id  to  /xtj  ttAvv  ti/SiayvuxTTov  Tots 
TToXXoTs  Tov  irpuiTov  \6yov  tlvai, 

4  Bao-iXtcoj/  £(TTti;  h  ttoXitlkv  tvTrpa^ia,  i)  Sk  iKKkzcriacrTLKi]  Kan-dcTTaiTL^  'iroifi.ivcov 
Kai  SiSacTKaXoov, 
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see  and  hear  such  things,  and  so  to  be  accounted  happy.  But  as 
he  is  not  now  bodily  present,  and  we  hear  his  word  by  books, 
and  venerate  those  books,^  so  we  also,  by  means  of  images,  behold 
the  representation  of  his  bodily  form,  of  his  miracles  and  suflfer- 
ings  ;  and  we  are  thereby  sanctified,  and  filled  with  confidence 
and  delight.  But  while  we  behold  the  bodily  form,  we  reflect  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  glory  of  his  Godhead.  Since,  moreover, 
our  nature  is  twofold, — not  spirit  merely,  but  body  and  spirit, — 
we  cannot  attain  to  the  spiritual  without  sensible  aids  ;  and  thus 
as  we  now  hear  with  the  ears,  and  by  means  of  sensible  words 
learn  to  think  of  what  is  spiritual,  so  by  sensible  representations 
we  attain  to  the  view  of  what  is  spiritual.  Thus,  too,  Christ 
assumed  a  body  and  a  soul,  because  man  consists  of  both ;  and 
baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  prayer,  song,  lights,  incense, 
all,  in  short,  are  twofold,  and  are,  at  the  sametime,  corporeal  and 
spiritual." 

When  the  opponents  of  image- worship  argue  that  no  mention 
is  made  of  such  a  practice  in  the  New  Testament,  John  of  Damas- 
cus could  reply,  that  many  things  had  been  deduced  from  Scrip- 
ture, as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  essential  equality  of  the 
Three  Persons,  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  which  are  not  verbally 
contained  therein  ;  and  he  could  appeal  to  tradition  as  the  source 
from  which  the  opponents  of  image  worship  drew  many  arguments 
not  supported  by  the  Bible. 

In  these  discourses,  the  author  pronounced  no  anathema  upon 
the  emperor.  A  hope  was  still  entertained  that  he  might  alter  his 
course,  and  yield  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  church.  But  when 
he  began  violently  to  execute  the  edict  which  he  had  published, 
anathemas  were  pronounced  against  the  enemies  of  image  worship 
in  all  those  churches  to  which  the  arm  of  Byzantine  authority 
could  not  reach;  they  were  declared  unworthy  of  communion 
with  the  faithful ;  and  the  churches  which  thus  opposed  the 
emperor  became  the  chief  refuge  of  the  persecuted  and  exiled 
devotees. 


1  lipocTKvvovnEU,  TifxcovTE^  xas  /3t)9\ous,  Si  wv  diKovofxtv  Twv  \6ywv  avTov.  The 
image- worshippers  frequently  allude  to  the  circumstance,  that  people  rendered  such  a 
species  of  worship  {irpocyKvvi]<Ti^)  to  the  gospels  when  read  in  the  churches,  to  the  em- 
blems of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  to  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Why,  then,  it  was 
asked,  should  not  a  similar  homage  be  given  to  images  ? 
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These  churches  consisted  not  of  those  only  which,  being  situated 
in  the  provinces  of  the  East,  where  Muhamedanism  prevailed, 
could  resist  the  imperial  rule  with  impunity.  The  Roman  church 
was  in  a  similar  position.  The  popes,  indeed,  still  recognized  the 
Eastern  emperors  as  their  superiors  ;  and  their  political  interests 
naturally  inclined  them  to  acknowledge  a  distant  sovereign,  rather 
than  the  authority  of  the  neighbouring  Lombards.  But  the  state 
of  affairs  at  this  period  enabled  them  safely  to  despise  the  threats 
of  the  emperor.  While  Boniface  was  striving  so  successfully 
to  uphold  the  power  of  the  Papacy ;  while  so  many  barbarous 
tribes,  no  less  than  Christian  nations,  were  ready  to  acknowledge 
its  might ;  Gregory  11.,^  fully  conscious  of  his  increasing  influence 
among  the  people  of  the  West,  had  the  courage  to  answer  the  em- 
peror in  language  so  haughty  and  insulting,  that,  did  we  not 
know  the  circumstances  of  the  age,  we  should  regard  his  having 
sent  such  a  reply  as  incredible.  Thus  he  writes  :  "  Make  but  the 
experiment :  go  into  the  schools,  where  children  are  taught  to 
read  and  write,  and  tell  them  that  you  are  a  persecutor  of  images, 
and  they  will  instantly  fling  their  tablets  at  your  head,  and  the 
simple  will  compel  you  to  learn  what  you  would  not  learn  from  the 
wise."  The  emperor  had  said,  in  his  letter  to  the  Pope,  "  As  Uz- 
ziah,2  after  eight  hundred  years,  banished  the  brazen  serpent  from 
the  temple,  so  have  I,  after  eight  hundred  years,  banished  idols 
from   the  church."^     The  Pope  replied  (confusing  Uzziah  with 

1  In,  or  after  the  year  730. 

2  That  is,  Hezekiah.    The  emperor  may  have,  at  first,  confounded  Uzziah  with  Heze- 
kiah;  or  this  confusion  may  have  originated  with  the  Pope  only. 

3  These  words  may  tend,  as  some  other  curious  things  in  this  epistle,  which  other 
wise  answers  closely  to  the  character  of  the  age  and  of  the  Pope,  to  create  some  doubt 
respecting  its  genuineness,  or  entire  genuineness.  An  error  may  have  crept  into  the 
statement  respecting  the  number  of  the  years,  which  does  not  coiTespond  with  the  period 
intervening  between  the  setting  up  of  the  brazen  serpent  and  the  time  of  Hezekiali,  or 
Uzziah ;  for  how  could  Leo  intend  to  say,  that  he  banished  images  from  the  churches 
after  eight  hundred  years  ?  If  he  reckoned  so  badly,  or  expressed  himself  so  extrava- 
gantly, it  would  still  follow  therefrom  that  the  superstition  of  image  worship  began  in  the 
age  of  the  apostles.  To  say  anything  false  in  this  respect  would  certainly  not  have  been 
the  interest  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  images.  It  must,  on  the  contrary,  have  been 
important  to  them  to  prove  that  the  worship  of  images  was  of  very  late  origin ;  and  we 
know  that  their  opponents  did  actually  use  this  argument  against  them,  and  quote  many 
passages  from  the  Fathers  in  its  support.  Leo,  therefore,  could  certainly  not  have  ex- 
pressed himself  as  is  said.  But  the  author  of  this  letter  may  fairly  be  suspected  of  having 
perverted  the  statement  of  the  emperor.  It  is  possible  that  the  emperor  may  have  said,  in 
his  epistle  against  those  who  defended  the  worship  of  images  by  an  appeal  to  tradition. 
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Hezekiah,  either  through  his  own  error  or  that  of  the  monarch), 
"  Yes,  indeed  :  Uzziah  was  your  brother ;  and  he  proceeded  against 
the  priests  of  that  age  in  the  same  tyrannical  manner  as  you  act 
towards  those  of  the  present."  In  continuation,  he  told  the  em- 
peror that,  as  the  successor  of  the  apostle  Peter,  he  had  received 
authority  to  pronounce  his  condemnation,  if  he  had  not  already 
pronounced  it  upon  himself.  "  And  better  were  it,"  he  said, 
*'  that  the  emperor  should  at  once  become  a  heathen,  an  acknow- 
ledged heretic,  than  a  persecutor  and  destroyer  of  images  ;  since 
those  who  fall  into  occasional  errors  of  faith  may  find  some  excuse 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  subject.  But  you  have  subjects  to  con- 
sider which  are  as  obvious  as  the  light :  and  these  you  treat  with 
open  contempt,  and  rob  the  church  of  Grod  of  its  ornaments." 

Gregory  then  proceeds  to  defend  the  worshippers  of  images 
from  the  charge  of  idolatry.  '•'  Far  be  it  from  you,"  he  says,  "  to 
place  your  hope  upon  images.  If  it  be  an  image  of  the  Lord,  we 
say  :  '  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  help  and  deliver  us.'  If  it 
be  an  image  of  the  Holy  Mother,  we  say,  '  Holy  Mother  of  God, 
beseech  thy  Son,  our  true  God,  to  deliver  our  souls.'  If  it  be  the 
image  of  a  martyr,  of  Stephen,  for  example,  we  say  :  holy  Stephen, 
thou  who  hast  poured  out  thy  blood  for  the  sake  of  Christ ;  thou 
who,  as  the  first  martyr,  hast  such  confidence,  pray  for  us  !"  He 
next  intimates  to  the  emperor  that  he  had  no  dread  of  his  fleet ; 
that  he  had  only  to  go  twenty-four  stadia  from  Eome  and  trouble 
himself  no  more  about  the  power  of  the  emperor.  When  the 
latter  wrote,  in  defence  of  his  conduct,  that  he  was  both  king  and 
priest,  Gregory  answered  him  in  a  second  letter,  "  that  his  prede- 
cessors, Constantino  and  Justinian,  who  had  protected  the  priests 
in  their  defence  of  the  true  faith,  might  have  urged  their  right  to 
this  title  by  many  arguments  ;"  but  he  shews  how  great  a  dis- 
tinction existed  between  the  sovereignty  and  the  priesthood. 
"  When  a  man  has  committed  any  off'ence  against  the  king,  his 
goods  are  confiscated,  he  is  condemned  to  death,  or  banished  from 
his  country.  Very  different  is  the  case  in  which  the  priest  is  con- 
cerned. When  a  man  confesses  his  sins  before  him,  he  only  ba- 
nishes him  to  a  place  where  he  may  perform  penance  ;  he  con- 

"  Although  images  may  have  been  found  in  churches  for  eight  hundred  years,  still  they 
may  be  riglitly  considered  as  idols,  and  ought  to  be  banished  from  tlie  clnircli,  as  Heze- 
kiah broke  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent." 

VOL.  V.  S 
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str^iins  him  to  fast,  to  watch,  to  pray ;  and  wlien  all  this  has  been 
rightly  done,  he  gives  him  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  and 
regards  him  as  again  pure  and  guiltless." 

The  emperor  had  appealed,  in  his  epistle,  to  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  six  general  Councils  had  made  mention  of  images.  To  this 
the  Pope  replied,  that  neither  had  they  said  ought  respecting 
bread  and  water,  eating  and  not  eating,  because  such  matters 
were  connected  with  the  whole  life  of  man.  Thus,  although  no- 
thing was  said  with  regard  to  images,  the  bishops  themselves  had 
brought  them  to  the  Councils,  no  pious  man,  in  those  times,  hav- 
ing made  a  journey  without  them.  "  Men  expend  their  property 
in  obtaining  pictures  of  subjects  described  in  Scripture  ;  parents 
take  their  children  in  their  arms  ;  others  lead  the  young,  and 
those  lately  converted  from  heathenism,  to  shew  them  the  histories 
thus  exhibited,  that,  being  edified  thereby,  they  may  raise  their 
hearts  and  souls  to  God.  But  you  oppose  yourself  to  this  im- 
provement of  the  poor  people,  and  rather  tempt  them  to  delight 
in  the  sound  of  fiddles  and  pipes,  in  revelry  and  drunkenness."^ 

No  efibrt  was  spared  by  the  emperor  to  bring  his  edict  against 
images  into  operation.  But  they  existed  in  such  great  numbers, 
and  were  so  2:enerallv  introduced  into  all  the  usages  of  domestic 
life,  as  well  as  into  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  that,  little  as 
Byzantine  despotism  regarded  individual  rights,  it  could  not 
easily  effect  its  present  design.  All  which  it  dare  at  first  attempt 
was  to  order  the  images  to  be  removed  from  the  churches  and 
public  places.  In  conformity  with  this  command,  the  earliest 
attack  was  naturally  directed  against  those  images  which  were 
held  in  highest  veneration,  and  which  were  reputed  to  possess 
miraculous  virtues  ;  and  the  sight  of  which  was,  therefore,  calcu- 
lated to  keep  up  and  promote  the  general  reverence  for'such  objects. 
But  their  removal  could  not  fail  to  excite  commotions  among  the 
people.  Thus  there  existed  a  beautiful  brazen  image  of  Christ 
placed  over  the  gate  of  the  emperor's  palace,^  and  which  had  long 

1  Hence  known  by  the  name  of  the  dyia  x"^'<^- 

2  This  image  of  Christ  was  called  xP'ottos  6  di/Tirptai/nTri^  =  tyyuos,  or  the  Bail.  It 
may  easily  be  supposed  that  it  derived  this  name  from  some  remarkable  circumstance. 
According,  then,  to  an  old  legend,  a  rich  merchant  of  Constantinople,  Theodoras,  who 
■was  also  a  great  shipholder,  had  been  reduced  by  an  unfortunate  wreck  to  a  state  of 
bankruptcy.  He  in  vain  endeavoured  to  raise  a  new  capital.  At  length  he  resolved  to 
apply  to  Abraliam,  a  wealthy  Jew.     The  latter  offered  to  lend  him  a  considerable  sum  of 
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been  viewed  by  the  multitude  with  sentiments  of  devotion.  Sud- 
denly a  soldier  of  the  imperial  guard  presented  himself,  and 
placing  a  ladder  against  it,  prepared  to  hurl  the  precious  object 
from  its  stand.  Instantly  a  crowd  of  women  were  on  the  spot, 
and  loud  were  the  cries  with  which  they  prayed  the  soldier  to 
spare  the  image.  But,  instead  of  attending  to  their  intreaties 
and  clamours,  the  soldier  dashed  the  face  of  the  image  in  twain, 
and  thus  excited  the  feelings  of  the  spectators  to  a  still  more  un- 
governable degree  of  fury.  Mad  with  rage,  they  pulled  the  ladder 
from  under  the  soldier,  and  seizing  him  as  he  fell,  sacrificed  him 
to  their  fanatical  indignation.  The  emperor  now  sent  several 
other  soldiers  to  the  spot ;  the  tumult  was  suppressed  by  force, 
and  the  image  was  torn  down.^  In  its  place  a  cross  was  erected, 
bearing  an  inscription,  drawn  up  by  Stephanus,  one  of  the  em- 
peror's partizans,  and  strikingly  indicative  of  the  hatred  which 
they  entertained  of  all  things  connected  with  images,  and  the  arts 
which  produced  them.  "  Since  the  emperor  could  not  endure 
that  a  dumb  and  lifeless  form  should  be  represented  as  Christ  by 
means  of  coloured  earth,  he  has  here  set  up  the  noble  sign  of  the 
cross,  the  glory  of  the  gates  of  believing  princes."^ 

But  this  inscription  involved,  as  did  the  entire  proceeding  of 

money,  if  he  could  find  any  one  to  become  security  for  liim.  But  no  one  was  willing  to 
assist  Theodore  in  this  extremity.  He  turned,  however,  to  the  image  of  Christ,  before 
which  he  had  so  often  offered  up  his  devotions.  He  now  pointed  confidently  to  the 
image  as  his  security;  and  the  Jew  allowed  himself  to  be  so  far  moved  by  compassion  for 
Theodore,  and  by  the  earnestness  of  his  faith,  to  grant  him  the  desired  boon.  After 
Theodore  had  again  twice  suffered  heavy  losses  by  shipwrecks,  he  prospered  so  well,  that 
he  again  became  wealthy,  and  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  pay  all  that  he  had  bor- 
rowed of  Abraham.  This  circumstance,  with  others  of  a  similar  wonderful  character, 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Jew,  that  be  and  his  whole  family  desired 
to  be  baptized.  He  himself  became  a  presbyter,  and  Theodore,  according  to  the  resolution 
which  he  had  taken  immediately  after  his  first  shipwreck,  assumed  the  monastic  habit. 
This  story,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  times  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  is  related  in  a 
panegyric  on  this  image  given  by  Combesis,  in  his  Hist.  Monothelet.,  or  Auct.  Bibl. 
Patr.  Paris,  t.  ii.  1648. 

1  See  the  narrative  of  this  occurrence  in  the  memoir  of  tbe  image  worshipper  Stepha- 
nus, as  given  in  the  Analecta  Graeca,  edited  by  the  Benedictines,  t.  i.  p.  415.  A  still 
more  lively  account  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Gregory  II.,  quoted  above.  Gregory 
derived  his  information  from  various  people  of  the  West  who  had  just  returned  from  Con- 
stantinople, and  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  proceeding.  See  Harduin,  Concil.  iv. 
f.  II. 

2  Acpuivov  eI^os,  Kal  Trvofj^  i^fip/uLivov, 

\piaTdv  ypdcpEadat.  fit';  (pipwv  6  dtcrTroTJjs 

a    O 
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the  party,  a  logical  inconsequence  and  contradiction. i  The  same 
principle,  according  to  which  no  earthly  material  could  be  con- 
sidered worthy  of  being  employed  to  represent  the  person  of 
Christ,  might  be  advanced  against  the  sign  of  the  cross;  and 
the  principle  which  justified  the  notion  that  the  worship  (irpoaKv- 
vr}crL<;)  of  images  is  idolatrous,  would  avail  equally  as  an  objection 
to  the  homage  rendered  the  cross,  and  against  which  nothing  had 
as  yet  been  said.  Supposing,  however,  the  former  reasoning  to 
be  just,  the  cross  ought  to  be  removed  to  prevent  its  becoming  a 
support  to  all  the  practices  which  it  was  desired  to  abolish.  The 
answer  to  this  was,  that  the  crosses  set  up  were  not  like  ima- 
ges, works  of  art ;  and  the  opponents  of  the  latter  were  not 
yet  thoroughly  conscious  of  the  nature  of  the  principle  which 
gave  life  and  soul  to  their  argument.  As  this  knowledge  of  the 
real  tendency  of  their  system  could  only  be  acquired  by  habit  and 
traditional  information,  they  could  not  for  some  time  to  come 
avoid  betraying  many  inconsistencies. 

Twelve  years  did  not  suffice  to  enable  the  emperor  Leo  to  over- 
come the  deeply-rooted  religious  feelings  of  his  people.  After 
his  death  a  violent  reaction  took  place,  and  produced  some  im- 
portant political  consequences.  His  son  and  successor,  Constan- 
tinus  Copronymus,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  741,  was  as  zealous 
an  opponent  of  image- worship  as  his  father.  His  brother-in-law, 
Artabasdus,  took  advantage  of  his  consequent  unpopularity  to 
create  an  insurrection.  The,  plan  succeeded,  and  the  usurper 
immediately  restored  the  worship  of  images.  But  Constantinus 
recovered  sufficient  power  to  hurl  him  from  the  throne,  which  he 
reascended  himself  in  the  year  744.  He  was  still  resolved  to 
banish  images  altogether  from  the  empire,  and  thus  fulfil  his 
father's  design.  But  the  defeat  which  he  had  sufi'ered  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  had  partly  taught  him  how  necessary  it  was 
to  proceed  Avith  caution;  and  in  this  feeling  he  was  further 
strengthened  by  untoward  circumstances  of  a  later  date.  An 
earthquake,  and  the  ravages  of  a  fearful  pestilence,  had  caused  a 

TA.]/  ytrjpa,  rats  ypatpai^  iraTovfxivri 
A.i<x}v  <TVV  uto)  TU)  via)  JLwvffTavrivtD 
Srai/poD  j^apaTTti  tov  T/oicoX/Siov  Tvitov, 
KavxVf^^  TTiaToyv  kv^TrvXafs  dvaKTopwv. 
Banciuri,  f.  115,  and  Tlieod.  Studit.  opp.  ed.  Sirmond,  f.  13B. 

1  This  is  urged  by  Theodor  Studita  in  his  answer  to  the  epigrpn  of  the  image-liateiB. 
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new  excitement  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  rendered  them 
more  than  ever  open  to  the  representations  of  the  image- worship- 
pers. The  disturbances  which  had  followed  his  first  attempts  to 
suppress  the  obnoxious  practice,  convinced  him  of  the  necessity 
of  paying  more  attention  to  the  actual  state  of  the  popular  mind. 
After  mature  deliberation,  therefore,  with  his  ministers,  he  found 
that  his  safest  method  would  be  to  summon  a  general  Council,  a 
council  which  should  strictly  resemble  those  of  former  times,  and 
finally  confirm  by  its  authority  the  principles  on  which  he  and  his 
party  acted.  The  proposed  Council  assembled  at  Constantinople 
in  the  year  754.  It  was  composed  of  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  bishops.  Of  these,  it  is  probable,  only  a  few  were  opposed 
to  image-worship  from  the  influence  of  an  enlightened  zeal. 
Foremost  among  them  was  Theodosius,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  The 
rest  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  by  these  chiefs  of  the  party, 
and  might,  therefore,  be  turned  by  any  superior  influence  in  a 
contrary  direction,  being,  as  was  well  known,  always  disposed  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  party  of  the  court. 

To  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  image-worshippers  the  Council  op- 
posed a  not  less  fanatical  hatred  of  images  and  art :  the  bad  logic 
of  the  one  was  not  worse  than  the  false  reasoning  of  the  other. 
In  its  unjust  severity,  the  Council  declared  that  the  image-wor- 
shippers were  employed  in  restoring  the  idolatry  which  Christi- 
anity had  banished.  Under  the  appearance  of  devotion,  it  was 
said,  Satan  had  secretly  introduced  this  corruption  ;  had  taught 
his  servants  to  honour  a  mere  painted  creature  with  the  name  of 
Christ ;  and  all  this  though  the  image-worshippers  had  done  their 
utmost  to  guard  themselves  against  such  accusations.  Thus  it 
was  asserted,  in  the  spirit  fostered  by  the  Byzantine  mode  of 
confounding  the  spiritual  with  the  political,  that  as  Christ  for- 
merly endowed  his  apostles  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
banish  idolatry,  so  had  he  now  raised  the  emperor,  rivalling  the 
apostles  in  his  zeal,  to  enlarge  and  edify  the  church,^  and  destroy 
the  works  of  Satan. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  image-worshippers  accused  their  oppo- 
nents of  denying,  by  their  rejection  of  images,  the  reality  of 
Christ's  incarnation.  The  Council  met  this  charge  by  a  similar 
sophistry.     "  If,"  it  was  said,  "  they  could  believe  it  possible  to 

i  ri/uo?  KaTapTKTfkdv  ijiiCov  Kal  iidaa-KaXiav :  thus  spoke  the  bishops  of  tlie  emperor- 
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frame  an  image  of  Christ,  they  must  also  suppose,  since  the  God- 
head could  not  be  represented  in  a  contracted  form,  that  from  the 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  a  third  had  arisen,  which 
might  be  displayed  by  means  of  art."  The  consequence  of  such  a 
notion  would  be  Eutychianism, — or  they  must  suppose  that  the 
manhood  of  Christ  had  an  independent  being,  and  so  might  be 
represented ;  and  this  belief  would  lead  directly  to  Nestorianism. 
"  What  an  irrational  beginning  for  the  unhappy  artist,"  exclaims 
the  Council,  "  to  paint  with  profane  hand  that  which  is  believed 
with  the  heart  and  confessed  with  the  mouth  !  There  is  but  one 
true  image  :  it  is  that  which  Christ  himself  gave  of  his  incarna- 
tion, just  before  his  sufferings,  when  he  appointed  brerid  and 
wine  to  represent  his  body  and  blood.  Here  the  consecration  of 
the  priest  is  the  medium  by  which  the  earthly  elements  are  ex- 
alted to  that  higher  dignity.  This  true  image  of  Christ  answers 
to  the  natural  body  of  Christ,  as  the  latter  became  the  bearer  of 
the  divine  essence.  (Thus  bread  and  wine,  being  imbued  by 
means  of  consecration  with  the  divine  life  flowing  from  Christ,  be- 
came vehicles  for  imparting  it  to  those  who  partake  of  them,  and 
for  conferring  holiness.)  On  the  contrary,  the  so-called  images 
were  neither  introduced  on  the  authority  of  any  tradition  derived 
from  Christ,  the  Apostles,  or  the  Fathers  ;  nor  were  they  conse- 
crated by  prayer,  converting  them  from  profane  to  holy  uses  ;  but 
they  remained  as  profane  as  they  were  when  they  came  out  of  the 
artist's  hands,  and  were  never  raised  to  any  higher  worth." 

According  to  this  argument,  directed,  in  the  first  instance, 
only  against  the  images  of  Christ,  those  of  the  saints,  and  of 
Mary,  are  altogether  rejected,  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  Chris- 
tianity ;  as  belonging  solely  to  heathenism,  which,  being  destitute 
of  the  hope  of  the  resurrection,  invented  this  absurd  mode  of  en- 
deavouring to  exhibit  that  which  is  not  present  as  present.^  Far 
be  it  from  the  church  of  Christ  to  admit  such  inventions  of  men, 
animated  by  wicked  spirits.  He  who  pretends  to  represent  the 
saints,  who  dwell  for  ever  with  God,  by  the  dead  forms  and  hor-^ 
rible  arts  of  the  heathen,  is  guilty  of  a  great  offenc.e  against  those 
holy  beings.     The  art  of  the  painter  is  here  spoken  of  as  some- 

1  'EXTTiSa  yap  apaa-Tdaiw^  fxf)  ^x^v  (6  iWiji/Jtr^os)  a^iov kavTov  truiyvwv  avvio- 
KOTritaEv,  'Iva  to.  fir}  irapovra  tie  irapovTa  did,  ttjs  x^*"'?^  irapaaTijari. 
'   Aai/JLOviocpopvov  dvdpuiv  e'vpij/JLCc, 
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thing  altogetlier  heathenish.  Christians,  therefore,  cannot  law- 
fully employ  it  as  furnishing  a  testimony  to  their  faith,  any  more 
than  Christ  himself  would  accept  the  witness  of  demons,  but  com- 
pelled them  to  silence.  The  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth 
is  utterly  opposed  to  the  use  of  images.  Paul  also  says  :  "If  we 
have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we 
him  no  more  thus,"  2  Cor.  v.  16  ;  and  of  the  same  kind  is  that 
which  he  says  respecting  the  distinction  between  faith  and  sight, 
1  Cor.  xiii. 

Several  expressions  were  quoted  from  the  ancient  Fathers 
against  images.  Such  testimonies  could  scarcely  be  wanting  to 
the  early  times  of  Christianity.  But  much  of  that  which  was 
written  altogether  in  the  style  of  those  who  were  hostile  to 
image-worship,  may  have  been  interpolated  or  changed  so  as  to 
suit  the  purposes  of  controversy.  A  deception  of  this  kind  may 
have  been  regarded  as  lawful  in  that  age,  when  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  God.  and  the  truth  might  be  supposed  to  justify  the 
practice.^  According,  however,  to  the  conclusions  thus  drawn, 
it  was  determined  that  all  images,  of  whatever  material  they 
might  be,  prepared  by  the  profane  art  of  the  painter,  should  be 
banished  from  the  churches."  It  was  also  decreed  that  no  one 
should  hereafter  practise  so  wicked  an  art.  Whoever  should  ven- 
ture to  make  any  image  for  religious  purposes,  or  who  should  set 
one  up,  or  conceal  one,  either  in  a  private  house,  or  in  a  church, 
should,  if  a  clergyman,  be  deposed  ;  or,  if  a  monk  or  layman,  be 
excommunicated,  and  punished  according  to  the  imperial  laws. 

The  synod  had  probably  learnt  that  their  zeal  against  iraage-wor- 

1  Several  bishops  who  were  present  at  this  Council,  and  who  appealed  to  the  second 
Nicene  Council,  here  declared,  tliat  they  had  been  deceived  by  the  passages  taken  from 
the  Fathers,  in  a  mutilated  and  falsified  form.  It  is  evident  that  single  leaves  only  of 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  not  their  works,  had  been  laid  before  the  Council.  The 
statement  of  two  of  the  bishops  :  ekeT  (SifSKo^  ovk  t^riviu  aWa  6ia  \j/zvdoiriTTUKLU}i/ 
t^nirdTMv  fifxa^.  Concil.  Nic.  act.  v.  Harduin.  iv.  300.  In  this  manner,  a  spurious  or 
interpolated  letter  of  Nilus  was  brought  forward.  A  bishop  said,  ?;  eViorxoXj)  aiJrjj  h 
dvayvcoada^ara,  Trpwtji-  (paXaEvBela-a  dTra)\£cr£  kuI  eirXai/tjo'Ei/  fjfxa^.  Act.  iv.  f,  187. 
The  deceit  thus  practised  must  have  been  a  very  gross  one ;  and  in  the  case  of  such  men 
as  these  bishops  were,  we  may  credit  the  lie  through  which  they  sought  to  justify  them- 
selves. 

2  'ATTo/iXijToj/  dual  kuI  dWoTpiuv  /cat  EJSStXvyfJiivijv  Ik  t/Is  twv  xp'<rTiai/wj;  hk'kXjj- 
aia-i  Tracray  t'lKova  U  travroia^  'v\r]'i  Koi   XP'-^f^f^TovpyiKt}^  tmv  ^wy/0(t(/>a>i/  kukotix 
via^  irtTroiiJixiuijv. 
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ship  had  led  many  to  destroy  the  furniture  of  the  churches,  which 
had  been  adorned  with  representations  of  religious  objects,  and 
even  to  injure  the  churches  themselves,  the  love  of  plunder  being,  in 
many  cases,  the  real  motive  for  the  violence.  It  was  not  denied, 
in  fact,  by  the  synod  that  such  things  had  occurred.^  Hence  we 
may  believe  the  statement,  although  its  credibility  is  somewhat 
lessened  by  its  proceeding  from  a  declared  champion  of  image- 
worship,  that  a  bishop  was  accused  in  this  Council  of  having 
stamped  a  sacramental  plate  under  his  feet,  because  it  was  orna- 
mented with  images  of  Christ  and  Mary.^  That  also  may  be  true 
which  the  same  account  states,  namely,  that  the  bishop's  violent 
conduct  was  pardoned,  arising  as  it  did  from  his  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  God,  while  liis  accusers  were  excommunicated  as 
idolaters.^  Such  occurrences,  however,  could  hardly  fail  to  ren- 
der the  opponents  of  image-worship  hateful  in  the  sight  of  the 
people.  It  was,  therefore,  so  much  the  more  necessary  for  the 
Council  to  take  measures  against  any  violent  outbreaks  of  zeal 
in  the  future.  Hence  it  directed,  that  no  one,  without  the  espe- 
cial permission  of  the  patriarch  and  the  emperor,  should  attempt 
to  make  any  alteration  hi  church  utensils,  curtains,  and  such 
things,  under  the  pretence  that  they  were  adorned  with  images. 

Following  the  example  of  the  general  Councils  in  early  times, 
the  present  synod  closed  its  proceedings  with  a  particular  con- 
fession of  faith.  This  formulary  contained  a  statement  of  the  re- 
ceived orthodox  doctrine,  with  anathemas  against  the  opposite 
principles  ;  and  the  belief  respecting  the  person  of  Christ  was  so 
expressed  that  it  might  be  quoted  against  the  image-worshippers. 
Thus  :  "  Christ  was  not,  indeed,  glorified  in  his  humanity  incor- 
poreally,  but  he  was  raised  too  high  above  all  the  bonds  and  im- 
perfections of  earthly  nature,  to  leave  it  possible  for  human  art 
to  represent  him  by  the  medium  of  any  earthly  material,  or 
according  to  the  analogy  of  other  human  forms."* 

1  Concil.  Nic.  ii.  Act.  vi.  f.  •122.  KaOws  roiavra  viro  tivwv  ara/cTfos  (pEpofxivoov 
irpoyiyoviv. 

2  The  account  is  given  in  the  memoir  of  St  Stephen,  in  the  Analecta  Graeca,  edited 
by  the  Benedictines,  t,  i.  p.  480. 

4  OuKiTL  fjLiv  (TupKa,  ouK  dffwixaTov  6k,  ols  auTOS  oToE  Xoyots  dsoELSt-orTtpoxr 
<TuyfxaT09,  'Lva  nal  ofpdii  uiro  twv  EKKEvnja-avTOJV  Knl  fitiuri  Otos  f^w  7r«X'''''")}ro?. 
Concil.  Nic.  ii.  act.  vi.  Hanhiin,  iv,  f.  423. 
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We  discover  here  the  different  manner  in  which  the  opponents 
and  favourers  of  image-worship  were  accustomed  to  view  the  sub- 
ject.    The  latter  regarded  the  representation  of  Christ  by  means 
of  images  as  an  actual  confession  of  his  humanity,  and  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  divine  life  in  a  real  human  form.     To  oppose 
this  appeared  to  them  in  the  light  of  a  denial  of  the  incarnation 
of  the  Logos,  or  of  his  true  human  nature.     The  former,  on  the 
contrary,  saw  in  the  image  of  Christ,  as  framed  by  man's  inge- 
nuity, a  degradation  of  the  glorified  Redeemer ;  a  denial  of  his 
super-terrestrial  grandeur.  Hence  proceeded  the  anathema  against 
those  who  desired  to  exhibit  the  divine  form  of  the  Logos,  in  refer- 
ence to  his  incarnation,  by  sensible   colours,  instead  of  adoring 
with  the  whole  heart,  and  contemplating  with  the  spiritual  eye, 
that  exalted  being  who   sits   at  the  right  hand  of  God  on  the 
throne  of  glory.     An  anathema  is  also  pronounced  upon  those 
who  design,  by  the  help  of  earthly  colours,  lifeless  and  foolish 
images,  which  can  serve  no  useful  purpose  whatever  ;  while  the 
imitation  of  their  virtues,  as  described  in  history,  would  afford  a 
real  and  living  image  of  their  character. 

But  it  is  worthy  of  especial  obser^^^tion  that  the  Council  consi- 
dered it  necessary  to  publish  an  express  anathema  against  those 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  Mary  as  the  mother  of  God,  exalted 
above  all  the  visible  and  invisible  creation,  or  who  would  not  re- 
gard her  as  a  mediator,  or  ardently  seek  her  intercession.     A 
similar  curse  was  also  pronounced  upon  those  who  despised  the 
saints,  or  lightly  regarded  their  prayers.     We  may  easily  con- 
clude from  this,  that  the  party  which  was  so  opposed  to  image- 
worship  must  have  found  some  particular  cause,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  for  publishing  such  rules ;  and  we  are  led  to 
suspect  that  this  party  was  accused  by  .its  opponents  of  refusing 
the  honour  due  to  Mary  and  the  saints.     Certain  traces  may  be 
discovered  of  such  accusations  brought  by  the  image-worshippers 
against  their  enemies.    It  is  related,  for  example,  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  that,  in  a  dispute  respecting  the  worship  of  Mary, 
he  held  up  a  purse  full  of  gold,  and  asked  how  much  it  was  worth  ; 
and  that  being  answered,  it  was  of  great  worth,  he  emptied  it, 
and    repeated    the    question.      Having    received,  in    this    case, 
an  answer  which  was  the  reverse  of  the  former,  he  said,  "  And 
thus  too  it  was  with  the  worth  of  Mary,  before  and  after  the 
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birth  of  Jesus.  When  that  event  had  taken  place,  she  had 
nothing  to  render  her  superior  to  other  women.'"  He  seems  also 
to  have  rejected  the  mediation  of  Mary,  and  of  the  saints ;" 
to  have  pronouncedit  improper  to  give  the  name  of  "holy"  to  a  mere 
man  ;  and  to  have  treated  relics  with  contempt.  It  seems,  more- 
over, to  have  been  particularly  the  custom  of  this  party,  to  avoid 
using  the  common  expression,  "  We  are  going  to  St  James'  or  St 
John's,  meaning  this  or  that  church."  Instead  of  speaking  thus, 
they  said,  for  example,  "  we  are  going  to  the  church  of  Theo- 
dorus,"  or  of  some  martyr  or  apostle.^  These  statements  cannot 
indeed  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  of  the  truth,  those  from  whom  they 
are  derived  having  allowed  themselves  the  utmost  liberty  in  villi- 
fying  their  adversaries  ;*  but  the  spirit  which  gave  birth  to  the 
struggle  against  image-worship,  had  probably  inward  motives  for 
proceeding  farther  on  its  course. 

It  was  in  this  Council  that  the  monk  Constantine,  hitherto 
bishop  of  Syleum,  in  Phrygia,  was  consecrated  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. For  this  he  had  no  doubt  to  thank  his  zealous  op- 
position to  images.  The  emperor  himself  introduced  him  publicly 
to  the  people,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  made  known  the  decrees 
of  the  Council,  and  pronounced  the  anathema  against  the  obnoxious 
party.  He  was  anxious  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Council.     It  was  his  wish  not  merely  to  remove  all  images  from 

1  See,  besides  the  Byzantine  historians,  the  life  of  St  Nicetas  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  Act.  Sanct.  Boll  and.  April,  §  28. 

2  Constantine  gave,  at  least,  some  cause  for  the  remark,  that  he  did  not  begin,  or  end 
his  speech,  as  was  usual,  by  invoking  Mary  and  the  saints.  Hence  the  credit  allowed 
to  his  accusers.  The  monk,  Theosteriktos,  the  scholar  of  Nicetas,  says  in  his  me- 
moir, that  he  had  read  thirteen  speeches  of  the  emperor,  in  which  this  invocation  was 
wanting,  Act.  Sanct.  M.  April,  t.i.,  appendix,  f.  28,  §  29,  auros  iyui  aviyvwv  TpiaKai- 
SsKa  Xoyldsta,  airsp  irapidooKtv  Tais  Sva-lv  £jSoo/xd5ai5,  7rpE(7^£t'av  fij;  'ixovra.  The 
author  also  of  the  angry  speech  against  this  emperor,  and  against  the  opponents  of  image 
worship,  in  the  works  of  Job.  Damas.  t.  i.,  f.  613,  who  probably  wrote  in  the  times  of 
Constantine,  says  of  him,  that  he  had  opposed  the  worship  of  Mary,  of  the  saints,  and 
martyrs,  and  had  asserted  that  the  latter  had  profltted  themselves  only  by  their  sufferings. 
This  writer  considered  it  his  especial  duty  to  defend  the  honour  of  the  saints  against  such 
attacks.    L.  c.  f.  626. 

3  See  the  life  of  Saint  Stephen,  in  the  Analecta,  page  481,  oux'  ^'^  TraWwy  ayluiv 
SiKULOiV,  airoaroXwv  kuI  /xapTupwv  to  cLyiov  vfiil^  k^eTroiriaaTS  /cat  E^oyp-aTivaTz, 
Xsyoi/Tts:  TTOv  Tropeuy;  £ts  tous  aTroa-ToXovs.  Hodsv  77/cets;  tK  twv  TEaarapaKovra 
(xapTvpuiv.     Tiov  hi.  Koi  eIs  ;  tis  tov  fiapTvpa  dsodwpov. 

4  There  is  a  contradiction,  if,  according  to  the  memoir  of  Nicetas,  Constantine  was 
ready  to  call  Mary  the  GeotoVos,  but  not  the  saint. 
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the  churches,  but  to  have  all  punished  who  concealed  any  image, 
or  endeavoured  to  make  others  worship  it.  All  traces  of  the 
objects  of  worship  were  to  be  erased  from  the  church  books  ;^  and 
the  walls  of  the  churches  so  adorned  were  to  be  replastered. 
The  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  other  officers,  sought  by  their 
zeal  against  images  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  emperor.  Thus 
a  row  of  pictures  which  ornamented  the  aisles  of  a  church,  and 
described  the  history  of  Christ  from  his  birth  to  "his  ascension,  and 
the  out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  utterly  destroyed.  Instead 
of  decorations  of  this  kind,  it  was  argued,  that  fruit-trees,  all 
kinds  of  animals,  hunting-scenes,  and  such  like,  could  be  more 
safely  employed  in  pictures  intended  for  churches.- 

But,  as  it  was  natural  to  expect,  there  were  many  from  whom 
it  was  impossible  to  snatch  the  images  which  they  had  secreted 
as  their  dearest  treasures,  and  which  they  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  furtherance  of  their  devotion.  This  was  especially 
the  case  with  women  ;  and  the  affection  with  which  they  guarded 
their  hidden  wealth ;  the  danger  to  which  they  thereby  exposed 
themselves, — all  tended  to  increase  the  enthusiasm  by  which  they 

o 

were  animated. 

Most  of  the  bishops  subscribed  the  resolutions  of  the  pretended 

1  Leo,  bishop  of  Phocaea,  stated  at  the  second  Nicene  Council,  that  in  the  city  in 
which  he  dwelt,  above  three  hundred  books  had  been  burnt,  on  account  of  the  figures  on 
them.  The  deacon  Demetrius,  of  Constantinople,  declared,  that  when  the  oversight  of 
the  church  furniture  was  intrusted  to  him  (his  office  was  that  of  aKsvocpvXa^)  he  dis- 
covered from  the  inventory,  that  two  books  with  silver  images  were  missing ;  and  when 
he  inquired  for  them,  he  was  told,  that  they  had  been  burnt  by  tbe  iconoclasts.  Act. 
Coucil.  Nic.  ii.,  Act.  v.  Harduin.  iv.,  f.  310. 

2  See  the  life  of  Stephen,  1.  o.,  p.  416.  The  author  of  this  work  says  of  the  alterations 
which  the  emperor  made  in  a  church  at  Constantinople,  dedicated  to  Mary,  and  in 
which  were  the  pictures  mentioned  above:  'Oiroipo<pv\dKi.ov  Ka\  opviocrKOTr^iov  n)u 
iKh\i](xiaviTroiy](T£v,   1.  C.  454. 

3  When  the  Monk  Stephen,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter,  was  thrown 
into  prison  at  Constantinople,  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  images,  the  wife  of  the  goaler 
came  secretly  to  him.  She  honoured  him  as  a  mai'tyr,  and  besought  him  to  allow  her  to 
attend  upon  him  in  the  prison,  and  to  supply  him  with  food.  The  monk  would  not  suf- 
fer this,  for  he  believed  that  she  belonged  to  the  party  of  his  enemies.  The  woman, 
however,  declared  herself  ready  to  give  an  ocular  proof  of  her  sincerity,  if  he  would  pro- 
mise not  to  communicate  the  circumstance  to  bcr  husband,  or  tbe  otber  prisoners.  She 
accordingly  brought  from  her  chamber  a  locked  chest,  in  wliich  slie  had  conceJlled  an 
image  of  Mary  with  the  infant  Christ  in  her  arms ;  and  images  of  Peter  and  Paul.  Hav. 
ing  prostrated  herself  before  them,  and  offered  up  her  devotions,  she  gave  them  to 
Stephen,  that  he  might  also  worsliip  before  them,  and  remember  her.  See  the  Memoir, 
p    503.     Similar  thiiigs  probably  occurred  with  many  pious  women  of  those  times. 
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general  Council ;  but  the  emperor  experienced  by  so  much  the 
greater  resistance  from  the  monks,  men  who  exercised  a  most 
powerful  influence  among  the  people,  and  many  of  whom  were 
regarded  as  saints.  At  their  head  stood  the  monk  Stephen,  who 
had  fixed  his  abode  in  the  celebrated  grotto  of  Auxentius,  on  a 
high  mountain  on  the  shores  of  Bythinia.  Troops  of  monks 
flocked  to  this  sacred  spot.  The  zeal  of  Stephen  inspired  most 
of  them  with  fresh  enthusiasm  ;  while  he  cautiously  counselled 
the  rest,  if  they  did  not  feel  themselves  prepared  for  persecution, 
to  flee  into  some  province,  whether  of  the  East  or  West,  to  which 
the  authority  of  the  emperor  did  not  extend. 

Constantine  at  first  endeavoured  to  move  the  recluse,  by  marks 
of  favour  and  honour,  to  sign  the  decrees  of  the  Council.  He 
well  knew  how  vast  an  influence  the  consent  of  such  a  man,  so 
generally  revered,  would  exercise  upon  the  rest  of  the  monks,  and 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  he 
despatched  a  man  of  high  rank  to  Stephen,  and  sent  him,  at  the 
same  time,  a  present  of  figs  and  dates,  and  such  other  provisions 
as  formed  the  usual  nourishment  of  monks.  But  Stephen  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  deny  his  faith  at  any  price  ;  that  he 
was  prepared  to  surrender  his  life  for  the  image  of  Christ ;  and 
that  he  would  not  accept  of  a  present  at  the  hands  of  heretics.^ 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  emperor  banished  the  monks,  or  cast 
them  into  prison.  They  shewed  no  signs  of  wavering :  but  full 
of  indignation  against  their  adversaries,  they  sedulously  circulated 
their  tales  of  the  miracles  which  had  been  wrought  by  means  of 
the  rejected  images.  Still  an  eff'ort  was  made  to  compel  them 
to  yield  ;  and  they  were  exposed  to  the  most  barbarous  treatment. 
Those  who  persevered  in  refusing  to  subscribe  the  decrees,  were 
publicly  scourged,  after  which  their  nose,  ears,  hands,  were  cut 
off",  and  their  eyes  pulled  out.  Three  hundred  and  forty-two 
monks,  from  various  provinces,  were  confined  in  one  prison  in 
Constantinople,  after  having  been  subjected  to  these  cruel  punish- 
ments."^ The  insulting  expressions  which  the  monks  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  emperor,  whom  they  called  an  apostate,  may  have 
apparently  justified  these  proceedings  against  them ;  and  given 
some  colour  to  the  pretext,  that  they  were  not  condemned  for 

1  See  the  Life  of  Stephanus,  p.  457.  '2  Lite  of  Stephanus,  p.  500. 
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their  religious  opinions,  but  for  sedition.  Thus  the  venerable 
monk  Andreas,  who  had  received  the  name  of  the  Calabyte  from 
the  grotto  in  which  he  lived,  was  actually  scourged  to  death,  be- 
cause he  had  described  the  emperor  as  another  Julian,  or  Valens.i 
Stephen  himself  was  obliged  to  appear  before  the  sovereign. 
While  standing  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch,  he  drew  from  his 
cowl  a  piece  of  money,  and  said,  "  What  punishment  should  I 
receive,  if  I  threw  down  this  coin,  which  bears  the  image  of  the 
emperor,  and  trod  it  under  foot  ?  You  may  hence  learn  what  is 
done  to  those,  who  by  means  of  their  images,  treat  Christ  and  his 
mother  with  contempt."  Having  said  this,  he  flung  the  money 
on  the  ground,  and  trampled  it  with  his  feet.  The  emperor  im- 
mediately ordered  him  to  prison,  as  one  of  those  who  had  ven- 
tured to  treat  his  image  with  disrespect.^ 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  vast  an  influence  the  example  of 
these  venerable  monks  must  have  exercised  on  the  minds  of  the 
people,  who  beheld  them  enduring  every  species  of  sufi'ering  rather 
than  deny  their  faith.  The  numerous  worldly-minded  bishops, 
on  the  contrary,  could  not  conceal  it  from  the  world,  that  the 
interests  of  religion  were  the  least  object  of  their  care,  and  that 
they  were  wholly  under  the  direction  of  the  court.  A  writer  of 
this  age,  who  composed  an  oration  in  defence  of  image-worship, 
draws  a  picture  of  the  bishops,  which  was  probably  taken  from 
life.^  To  the  objection,  that  images  ought  not  to  be  allowed,  be- 
cause they  were  now  regarded  with  idolatrous  feelings  by  the 
multitude,  he  answers,  "  If  such  errors  prevail  among  the  people, 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  clergy  ;  who  are  appointed  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  teaching  the  ignorant  how  to  pray,  and  what  to  believe. 
But  the  bishops  of  this  age  trouble  themselves  about  nothing  but 
their  houses,  their  sheep,  and  their  fields,  or  how  they  may  sell 
their  corn,  their  wine,  their  oil,  their  wool,  their  silk,  at  the  best 
price.  Their  people  they  utterly  neglect ;  and  when  they  care 
for  them  at  all,  it  is  rather  for  their  bodies  than  their  souls." 
Such  men  were  but  poor  instruments  for  working  on  the  religious 
convictions  of  a  nation. 

The  Emperor  Constantine,  however,  obeying  the  impulse  which 

1  TLeophanes  Clironograph.  p.  289. 

2  Life  of  Steplien,  p.  499.  t 

3  Orat.  adv,  Constantin.  Cabiilir.  in  the  works  of  Job.  Damae. ;.  p.  Q<2. 
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had  first  led  liim  to  oppose  image-worship,  easily  allowed  himself 
to  be  carried  farther  and  farther  in  his  conflict  with  the  ruling 
spirit  of  the  times.  He  saw  in  the  monks  the  most  powerful 
promoters  of  idolatry  and  secrecy.  Hence  he  denominated 
them  children  of  darkness  ;^  and  he  would  willingly  have  anni- 
hilated at  a  single  stroke  the  entire  body.^  But  finding  that 
martyrdom  only  served  to  increase  the  veneration  with  which  the 
people  regarded  the  monks,  he  determined  to  render  them,  if 
possible,  objects  of  ridicule,  by  subjecting  them  to  degrading 
punishments.3  Nothing  could  more  provoke  his  anger,  than  the 
report  that  men  or  women  of  rank  had  taken  the  monastic  vows. 
When  this  was  the  case,  he  pursued  both  those  who  had  assumed 
the  religious  garb,  and  those  who  had  persuaded  them  to  adopt 
it,  with  the  most  violent  indignation  ;  while  his  satisfaction  was 
proportionally  great,  whenever  he  could  induce  a  monk  to  renounce 
his  vows  and  re-enter  the  world.  Such  a  change  was  described 
as  a  passing  from  darkness  into  light,*  and  those  who  took  this 
course  were  sure  of  being  placed  in  some  profitable  and  honourable 
position. 

That  species  of  religious  enthusiasm  which  had  been  fostered 
by  an  extravagant  fondness  for  relics  ;  by  the  accounts  given  of 
the  wonders  wrought  through  their  influence  ;  and  by  the  hope 
of  seeing  such  miracles  repeated,  was  the  same  as  that  which  had 
created  so  fervent  a  veneration  of  images.  When  the  devotional 
feelings  of  the  people,  therefore,  were  occupied  with  the  relics  of 
St  Euphemia,  and  these  relics  were  exhibited  as  having  in  a 
wonderful  manner  distilled  balsam,  it  was  altogether  natural  for 
Constantine  to  order  the  chest  which  contained  them  to  be  seized, 
and  cast  into  the  sea.^  But  the  deeply-rooted  popular  belief  in 
wonders,  like  those  reported,  was  not  to  be  eradicated  by  acts  of 

1  <r/coTtas  hBvfxara,  (tkotevSutov^. 

2  He  called  tlie  monks,  people  of  whom  no  one  should  think :  tous  duvrtfiovEVTov^. 

3  Thus  he  obliged  some  of  them  to  appear  in  the  public  cucus  With  women  in  their 
arras.     Theophan.  p.  293. 

4  We  quote  the  expression  of  one  (by  name  Stephen,  but  evidently  not  the  saint  above- 
mentioned),  who  had  thus  renounced  his  calling,  and  was  afterwai-ds  cherished  by  the 
emperor  at  his  court;  he  says,  a^ifxapov,  dicnroTa,  toD  cra-rai/iKoD  0a>ayyos  5m  <tov 
ti(^ap7rax0«is  to  </>ws  dv8i8vfxai.     The  Life  of  Stephen,  p.  486. 

5  Theophanes.  p.  294. 
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arbitrary  power.  It  was  now  said  that  the  emperor  had  ordered 
the  relics  to  be  put  away,  to  destroy  the  evidence  which  they 
afforded  of  the  miraculous  power  of  the  saints,  and  of  their  right 
to  be  worshipped.  Soon  afterwards  it  was  generally  reported 
that  a  vision  had  been  seen  by  which  it  was  made  known  that 
it  had  come  to  shore  on  the  island  of  Lemnos. 

As  the  worship  of  images  closely  agreed  with  the  prevailing 
character  of  religion,  the  most  pious  of  the  people  were,  on  the 
whole,  zealously  devoted  to  the  persecuted  party.  Hence  the 
emperor  could  shew  little  attachment  to  those  who  otherwise  might 
have  received  the  greatest  praise  for  their  piety.  That  which  the 
image-worshippers  reported  of  him,  hating  him  as  they  did,  and 
anxious  as  they  were  to  represent  him  as  a  heretic,  can  only  be 
received  with  considerable  doubt.  Much  which  they  said  bears 
evident  marks  of  exaggeration  ;  but  still  some  portion  of  it  may 
be  received  as  true.  Thus  he  who  when  he  fell,  or  suffered  any 
pain,  exclaimed  as  usual,  "Help  me,  mother  of  God  !  who  took 
part  in  the  vigils  of  the  church,  or  who  attended  many  of  the 
week-day  services,  was  accounted  and  punished,  it  is  said,  as  an 
enemy  of  the  emperor,  and  as  one  who  loved  darkness. "i  Con- 
stantine  was  opposed  altogether  to  these  religious  tendencies  of  the 
age,  and  to  whatever  bore  any  semblance  to  idolatry.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  regard  with  dislike  the  desig- 
nation of  Mary  as  the  mother  of  God.  But  he  was  well  aware 
how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  risk  the  interests  of  orthodoxy  by 
seeming  to  throw  dishonour  upon  her  name.  He  ventured,  there- 
fore, to  make  only  slight  experiments  towards  effecting  what  he 
wished.  Thus  he  one  day  asked  the  patriarch,  in  a  confidential 
discourse,  in  which  he  showed  but  little  acquaintance  with  the 
Nestorian  controversy,  what  harm  there  could  be  in  calling  Mary 
'^pLaroTOKo^;  (mother  of  Christ)  instead  of  OeoroKo^;  (mother  of 
God)  1  But  the  patriarch  embracing  him'  exclaimed  "  God  for- 
bid, sire,  that  thou  shouldst  think  in  this  wise.  Seest  thou  not 
how  Nestorius  was  condemned  by  the  whole  church  V 

The  emperor  on  hearing  this  immediately  retreated,  and  said, 
that  he  had  only  made  the  inquiry  in  order  to  obtain  instruction, 
and  that  the  patriarch  might  rest  assured  that  such  wasthecase.^ 
But  the  patriarch  was  not  to  be  so  easily  silenced.     Either  from 

1  Theoplianes,  p.  2^6.  •-'  Theopbanes,  p.  291, 
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carelessness,  or  evil  design,  he  communicated  what  he  had  heard  to 
others  ;  and  this  was,  probably,  the  first  occasion  of  the  empe- 
ror's dislike  to  him,  and  of  those  ignominious  sufferings  which  only 
ended  with  his  death  upon  the  scaffold.  We  learn,  however,  from 
this  occurrence,  how  cautiously  Constantine  avoided  public  judg- 
ment as  to  his  orthodoxy  ;  and  it  may  be  concluded,  that  however 
inclined  he  was  to  think  of  Mary  and  the  saints  as  was  reported  of 
him,  he  nevertheless  had  no  desire  to  make  his  opinions  in  this 
respect  known  to  the  world.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  doubted  but 
that  the  discovery  of  his  views  would  have  been  eminently  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  popular  excitement.  Pursuing,  however, 
his  despotic  policy  during  a  reign  of  more  than  thirty  years  (that 
is,  till  775),  he  believed  that  he  had  accomplished  his  object,  when 
all  the  citizens  of  Constantinople  yielded  to  his  desire,  and  took 
an  oath,  that  they  would  never  again  worship  an  image. 

During  this  long  government,  indeed,  a  new  generation  had 
sprung  up,  a  portion  of  which,  at  least,  had  seen  no  images,  and 
had  been  taught  to  regard  them  with  horror.  But  with  all 
his  power,  Constantine  could  not  wholly  prevent  the  secret  wor- 
ship of  images  in  particular  families.  The  religious  character, 
which  could  not  be  at  once  changed  by  any  outward  power, 
continued  to  furnish  a  ready  support  for  the  revival  of  the  ex- 
ploded worship.  It  needed,  therefore,  only  a  change  of  government 
to  bring  back  the  party,  adherents  of  which  might  be  found  in 
all  classes,  except  the  army,  and  who,  compelled  to  retreat  be- 
fore the  terrors  of  persecution,  were  ready  at  any  moment  to  spring 
from  their  hiding-places  with  renewed  zeal.  Preparation  was  made 
for  this  event  in  the  very  palace  of  the  sovereign,  to  whose  will  all 
had  bowed.  Constantine's  son,  Leo,  had  married  an  Athenian 
princess,  Irene.  She  was  descended  from  a  family  remarkable  for 
its  devotion  to  the  worship  of  images,  and  the  more  unacquainted 
she  was  with  the  real  nature  of  Christianity,  so  much  the  more 
inclined  she  was  to  place  the  whole  of  religion  in  outward  things, 
while  superstition  gave  a  stimulus  to  her  uneasy  conscience,  and  a 
support  to  her  immorality.  Constantine  had  used  his  best  caution, 
when  giving  her  to  his  son  for  a  wife,  to  guard  against  this  danger. 
He  had  obliged  her  to  take  an  oath,  that  she  would  utterly  renounce 
the  worship  of  images.  But  an  oath  could  not  bind  Irene,  in  a  case 
in  which  she  believed  the  honour  of  God  was  concerned.     It  was 
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easy  for  lier  to  find  an  excuse  for  perjury  when  the  object  contem- 
plated was  holy. 

The  Emperor  Leo,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  year  775, 
was  devoted  to  the  same  views  as  the  latter  ;  but,  milder  by  na- 
ture, he  had  neither  his  force  nor  his  despotic  firmness.  The 
cunning  and  ambitious  Irene  had  already  succeeded  in  effecting 
much  which  was  preparatory  to  a  change  without  being  noticed 
by  her  consort.  *  The  monks  who  had  been  obliged  to  hide  them- 
selves under  the  former  reign,  now  crept  out  of  their  retreats  ; 
and  those  who  were  regarded  as  saints,  but  who  had  not  been  seen 
for  many  years  in  Constantinople,  whence  the  monastic  orders 
seemed  especially  to  have  vanished,  now,  once  more,  dared  to  shew 
themselves  in  public.^  Great  was  the  joy  with  which  they  were 
received  in  those  families  in  which  their  memory  had  been  che- 
rished from  father  to  son,  or  in  wjiich  their  old  friends  were  still 
alive.  The  devout  gathered  around  them,  and  they  began  again 
to  exercise  their  wonted  influence.  This  influence  served  indeed 
to  restore  the  sensuous  forms  of  devotion  as  image-worship  ;  but, 
far  better  than  this,  it  contributed  to  awaken  a  new  zeal  for  prac- 
tical Christianity  ;  to  restore  the  peace  which  had  been  destroyed ; 
and  to  lead  back  whole  families  from  the  paths  of  vice  to  those  of 
religion.^ 

Irene  was  skilful  enough  to  secure  the  elevation  of  several  of 
the  monks  to  important  bishoprics.  They  were,  in  all  probability, 
champions  of  image- worship,  but  they  allowed  themselves  to  have 
recourse  for  the  moment  to  the  so-called  otKovofMLa,  in  order  to 
accomplish  with  greater  safety  the  purpose  they  had  in  view.  The 
emperor,  therefore,  was  treated  as  a  friend  of  Mary  and  of  the 
monks ;  and  it  was  expected  that,  as  these  things  were  closely, 
allied,  he  would  soon  prove  himself  a  supporter  of  image-worship. 
But  those  who  entertained  this  hope  were  deceived.  The  em- 
press Irene  had  formed  a  party,  consisting  of  the  chamberlains 
and  other  officers  of  the  court,  and  the  worship  of  imr.ges  was 
again  practised  in  the  palace  before  the  emperor  had  any  suspi- 

1  Probably,  accortling  to  the  order  of  events,  that  which  Theodore  Studita  says,  in  the 
life  of  the  Abbot  Plato,  of  the  reappearance  of  venerable  monks  in  Constantinople,  ought 
to  be  assigned  to  this  period.  "ApTi  uxtttep  rivcbv  (puxTTiipvov  iiri^aivop.iv(iiv  fxova<TTu>v 
Toll  Ev  acTTEt.     See  Acta.  Sanct.  Mens.  April,  t.  i.  Append,  f.  49,  §  17. 

2  See  the  memoir  above  quoted,  §  18:  d<^'  outTre^jififjo-tj/  toT?  Iv  aarti,  oXovi  o'ikov.- 
/UJT£7r\acrey  Kal  ixf.Tt(TTOi\t'iw<Tiv  Eis  fiiov  kvapiTov. 

VOL.   V.  T 
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cion  of  its  existence.  Happening,  however,  to  discorer  some 
images  under  his  wife's  pillow,  he  obtained  a  clue  to  the  whole 
affair.!  The  members  of  the  confederacy  were  seized,  scourged, 
exposed  to  public  scorn,  and  cast  into  prison.  But  Leo  died  in 
the  year  780,  and  could,  therefore,  take  no  precaution  against 
the  plots  laid  by  the  surviving  empress.  He  may,  perhaps,  have 
allowed  himself  to  be  pacified  before  his  decease  by  her  cunning 
and  deceitful  arts.  * 

Constantine,  Leo's  son  and  successor,  being  still  a  youth,  the  go- 
vernment fell  into  the  hands  of  Irene.  Determined  as  she  was  to 
do  all  that  might  be  possible  for  the  restoring  of  image-worship, 
she  was  still  constrained,  by  political  considerations,  to  proceed 
with  caution.  Most  of  the  bishoprics  were  still  possessed  by 
men  who  had  signed  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople, 
and  many  of  them  on  this  account  were  opposed  to  images.  But 
there  was  a  far  greater  obstacle  to  her  success.  The  generality 
of  the  bishops  were  usually  found  ready  to  adopt  the  prevailing 
opinions  of  the  court ;  but  the  army  was  for  the  most  part  devoted 
to  the  views  of  Constantine  Copronyraus,  the  victorious  general. 
Irene  had,  therefore,  to  dread  an  armed  opponent;  and  it  became 
the  more  necessary  for  her  to  accomplish  her  object  by  art  and 
cunning.  In  the  same  degree  in  which  the  monastic  orders  had 
been  despised  under  Constantine  Copronymus,  were  they  now 
esteemed  and  honoured.  The  most  dignified  offices  in  the  church 
were  held  by  monks ;  and,  in  direct  defiance  of  the  rule  of  Con- 
stantine, persons  of  all  ranks,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  were 
free  to  adopt  the  monastic  profession,  and  those  who  exchanged 
the  splendour  of  worldly  greatness  for  the  cloister  became  objects 
of  especial  distinction.  Independent  of  all  outward  considera- 
tions, and  merely  from  her  peculiar  religious  tendencies,  the 
empress  was  herself  a  devoted  friend  of  monastic  institutions. 
She  placed  the  profoundest  confidence  in  the  blessings  and  inter- 
cessions of  their  members,  while  her  zeal  for  the  honour  of  images 
secured  her  their  regard,  and  induced  them  to  overlook  many  of 
her  worst  offences.  It  was  no  doubt  her  intention  to  employ 
them  in  the  accomplishment  of  her  favourite  plans  for  the  resto- 
ration  of  the   suppressed  worship.     She  had  not  miscalculated 

1  This  is  related  by  Cedreims  as  occun-ing  in  the  fifth  year  of  Leo's  reign.    Stephanue 
only  mentions  the  punishment  of  the  courtiers  on  account  of  their  worshipping  images. 
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their  readiness  to  assist  her  in  her  design.  It  was  especially- 
necessary,  howeyer,  that  the  patriarchal  dignity  at  Constantinople 
should  be  held  by  some  one  who  would  devote  himself  to  her  ser- 
vice. But  she  dare  not,  or  she  was  too  prudent  to  venture  upon 
deposing  the  patriarch  Paulus  according  to  the  usual  method. 
Such  a  proceeding  would  have  given  fresh  vigour  to  the  still 
powerful  party  which  she  had  to  oppose ;  and  the  new  patriarch 
would  have  appeared  to  many  in  the  light  of  a  usurper.  Circum- 
stances occurred  which  her  cunning  enabled  her  to  employ  so  as 
to  avoid  all  these  consequences. 

Paulus  had  been  obliged,  owing  to  a  severe  sickness,  to  leave 
his  patriarchal  palace  in  the  year  784,  and  retire  into  a  monas- 
tery. The  empress  now  reproached  him  for  this,  and  asked  why 
he  had  endeavoured  to  divest  himself  of  his  dignity  ?  He  an- 
swered, that  he  had  never  been  able  to  find  any  rest  to  his  con- 
science since,  out  of  fear  to  man,  he  had  denied  the  truth  :  that 
it  was  this  fear  only  which  had  induced  him  to  take  part  with  the 
enemies  of  image-worship  against  the  ancient  and  universal  tra- 
dition of  the  church,  and  that  he  had,  therefore,  sought  the  cloister 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  penitent.  Having  made  this  confession, 
he  earnestly  prayed  the  empress  to  appoint  in  his  place  some 
orthodox  man,  through  whom  it  was  to  be  hoped  the  church  of 
the  capital  might  be  reconciled  with  the  other  great  churches  of 
the  empire,  from  which  its  unhappy  heretical  tendency  had  hitherto 
kept  it  apart. 

Paulus  recommended  as  his  successor  the  chief  imperial  secre- 
tary, Tarasius.^  But  as  this  affair  gave  the  first  offensive  indi- 
cation of  all  that  was  about  to  be  done  for  the  restoration  of 
image-w^orship,  and  as  particular  reference  was  made  to  that  sub- 
ject in  the  above  statement,  so  we  may  suspect  that  the  whole 
proceeding  was  a  speculation  of  Irene  and  her  associates  to  work 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  prepare  the  way  for  further 
operations.  If,  however,  it  be  conjectured  that  the  empress  sug- 
gested to  Paulus  the  wisdom  of  his  retiring  into  a  monastery 
under  pretence  of  sickness,  and  his  resignation  of  the  patriarchate 
to  save  himself  from  a  threatened  deposition,  it  might  be  answered, 

I  See  the  notices  on  tliis  subject  in  Theoplianes  Cedreuus,  in  the  memoir  of  Tarasius 
by  Ignatius,  c.  i.,  Act.  Sanct.,  Latin  translation,  Mens.  Feb.  t.  iii.  f.  577,  and  in  the  im- 
perial  "  Sacra"  to  the  bishops  of  tlie  second  Nicene  Council.   Harduin.  Concil.  iv.  f.  B8, 
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that,  as  Ills  cleatli  soon  followed,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  his  sickness  was  feigned.  The  most  probable  view  of  the 
circumstances  is,  that  Pauhis  finding  himself  mi  well,  retired  into 
a  monastery,  and  assumed  the  cowl, — a  course  which,  according 
to  the  religious  notions  of  the  Greek  church,  he  would  be  likely 
to  pursue.  In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  belie A^ed  that  this  con- 
duct of  the  patriarch,  the  result  of  his  own  choice,  was  employed 
by  Irene  as  a  pretence  for  reporting  that  it  was  repentance  for 
his  opposition  to  the  truth  which  had  induced  him  to  forsake  his 
position.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  feeling  which 
sickness  had  excited  in  his  mind  was  closely  united  with  sorrow 
for  his  supposed  offence.  Sucli  a  revulsion  of  thought  would  be 
natural  to  a  weak  man  like  Paulus.  He  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  practice  of  that  image-worship  which  he  had  only  learnt  to 
oppose  through  a  pusilanimous  dread  of  the  prevailing  opinions 
of  the  court/  The  new  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  return  of  the 
monks  to  power,  worked  strongly  on  his  mind,  and  the  influence 
of  the  sentiments  thus  excited  became  still  more  painful  when 
mingled  with  the  apprehension  of  approaching  death. 

It  is  easy  to  discern,  from  the  characteristic  weakness  of  this 
man,  that  although  both  parties  had  now  enjoyed  for  some  years 
an  equal  degree  of  freedom,  he  dare  not  acknowledge  his  fondness 
for  images,  or  use  his  power  in  their  behalf,  while  the  party  to 
which  his  feelings  were  opposed  still  enjoyed  the  support  of  the 
imperial  guard.  His  recommendation  of  Tarasius  as  his  succes- 
sor might  be  in  conformity  with  a  preconcerted  plan  of  the  court, 
or  the  whole  may  have  been  a  mere  invention,  framed  in  order 
gradually  to  accustom  the  people  to  the  appointment  of  a  man  so 
far  removed  from  any  ecclesiastical  degree.  It  was  thought,  per- 
haps, that  by  such  means  the  violation  of  church  rules  which 
would  be  committed  in  an  election  of  this  kind  would  be  less  ob- 
served or  reprobated.  The  Byzantine  government  was  not,  it  is 
true,  very  precise  in  obeying  the  canons  in  this  respect.  Persons 
occupying  high  offices  in  the  state  were  often  transferred  to  the 
service  of  the  church  ;  but,  under  all  circumstances,  some  apology 

1  This  is  illnstratff]  by  the  statement  of  Theophanes,  that  he  had  resisted  the  oifer  of 
the  patriarchate  in  the  reign  of  Leo,  on  account  of  the  hostility  to  image-worship  then 
existing,  and  had  at  last  only  yielded  to  compulsion.  Such  an  account,  however,  was 
probably  only  invented  to  afford  an  apology  for  the_  previous  conduct  of  Paulus. 
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was  needed  in  a  case  like  the  present.^  It  was  certainly  a  pre- 
concerted affair  that  Tarasins,  on  being  offered  the  patriarchate, 
resolutely  refused  to  accept  it,  so  that  force  had  to  be  used  in 
order  to  compel  him  to  appear  and  address  the  people.  He  said 
at  first  that  he  dreaded  to  pass  from  the  midst  of  wordly  business, 
with  unwashen  hands,  into  the  sanctuary.  But  he  felt  obliged,  he 
added,  to  obey  the  divine  calling,  which  had  come  to  him  through 
the  regent.  That,  however,  which  most  terrified  him,  and  which 
he  could  not  pass  by,  was  the  idea  of  being  placed  at  the  head  of 
a  church  which  was  burdened,  as  heretical,  with  the  anathemas 
of  all  the  rest.  He  could  not  endure  to  expose  himself  to  such  a 
condemnation  ;  and  he  painted  the  consequences  of  it  in  terms 
which  could  scarcely  fail  to  produce  the  most  striking  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  people.  He  declared,  therefore,  that  he 
could  only  accept  the  office  on  the  condition  that  all  should  unite 
with  him  in  petitioning  the  regent  to  restore  the  union  of  the 
churches,  and  employ  her  efforts  for  the  assembling  of  a  general 
Council,  which  might  finally  establish  concord  on  the  subject  of 
doctrine. 

This  speech  was  received  by  many  with  applause  ;  but  others, 
on  the  contrary,  clearly  perceiving  the  design  with  which  it  was 
delivered,  and  opposed  to  it  from  principle,  declared  that  no  new 
Council  was  required.-  But  Tarasius  resumed,  and  said,  that  it 
was  an  emperor,  Leo,  who  had  banished  images  from  the 
churches  ;  that  the  Council  of  Constantinople  had  found  them  so 
banished;  and  that  the  subject  was  consequently  still  a  matter  for 
debate,  the  ancient  tradition  having  been  so  wilfully  despised.  It 
Avas  therefore  concluded  that  a  general  Council  must  be  summoned, 
with  the  consent  of  the  other  patriarchal  churches. 

A  correspondence  was  now  recommenced  with  Pope  Hadrian 
I.,  and  he  was  desired  to  send  representatives  to  the  Council  fo 
be  held  at  Constantinople.  Hadtian  gave  his  assent  to  the  con- 
fession of  orthodoxy  made  by  Tarasius,  and  expressed  his  ap- 

1  It  is  curious,  as  confirming  the  above  statement,  that  in  the  "  Sacra"  directed  to  the 
second  Nicene  Council,  no  mention  is  made  of  this  recommendation  of  Tarasius.  It  is 
only  said,  that  the  choice  of  the  experienced  men  who  had  assembled  to  elect  a  wort)ij- 
patriarch  had  fallen  unanimously  on  him. 

2  See  Vit.  Taras.  c.  iii,,  and  the  address  of  Tarasius  in  the  Acts  of  the  second  Nicene 
Council.  Harduin.  iv.  f.  20,  in  the  concluding  passage  it  is  said:  rtvts  8t  oXiyoi  Tfl.i» 
('((ppoifwi/  dvepdWovTo. 
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probation  of  the  zeal  exhibited  in  favour  of  images.  The  consi- 
deration of  this,  and  of  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  times,  in- 
duced him  to  overlook  the  irregularity  involved  in  the  sudden 
elevation  of  Tarasias  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  church.  He 
accordingly  sent  two  ambassadors  to  represent  him  in  the  pro- 
posed Council.  It  was  evidently  desired  that  the  synod  should 
not  merely  be  assembled  under  the  presidency  of  the  two  chief 
patriarchs,  but  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  meeting  as  an  (Ecumenical  Council ;  and  that  it  might 
be  regarded,  in  all  respects,  as  superior  to  the  preceding  synod. 
To  this  end,  all  the  five  patriarchs  were  invited  to  take  part  in 
its  proceedings.  It  happened,  also,  that  at  that  time  the  ortho- 
dox Melchites,  and  not  the  Monophysites,  had  furnished  the 
successful  candidate  for  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria.^  No 
obstacle,  therefore,  to  the  intended  movement  was  to"  be  feared 
on  this  side.  But  the  greatest  of  all  existed  still  in  the  power 
which  the  Saracens  possessed  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  Political 
considerations  taught  them  resolutely  to  forbid  any  intercourse 
between  the  churches  under  their  dominion  and  those  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  patriarch  Tarasius  sent  ambassadors  with 
letters  to  the  three  other  patriarchs.  But  they  met,  on  the  way, 
a  company  of  monks,  who  declared  to  them  that  the  object  of 
their  mission,  under  present  circumstances,  was  utterly  unattain- 
able. They  would  not  only,  added  the  monks,  uselessly  expose 
themselves  to  the  greatest  danger,  but,  by  exciting  the  suspicion 
of  the  Saracens,  would  involve  the  Christian  communities  of  several 
provinces  in  new  and  multiplied  perils.^ 

Thus  prevented  from  fulfilling  the  main  design  of  their  jour- 
ney, the  messengers  of  the  patriarch  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  effecting  what  might  best  compensate  them  for 
their  disappointment.  The  monks  chose  two  of  their  number, 
Johannes  and  Thomas,  who  appear  to  have  been  suffragans  of 
the  patriarchs,  and  were  well  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
doctrines  prevailing  in  the  orthodox  churches  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 
And  these  men,  little  as  they  were  properly  authorized  to  take 
upon  themselves  such  an  office,  were  to  appear  in  the  Council  as 

1  Compare  "Walch's  Gescbichte,  t.  x.  s.  516. 

2  The  writing  of  these  monks,  which  explains  the  whole  affair,  but  is  falsely  repre- 
sented as  proceeding  from  the  patriarch  himself,  is  found  in  Hardiiin.  iv.  f.  137. 
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tlie  plenipotentiaries  and  representatives  of  the  three  absent  pa- 
triarchs, so  that  the  Council  might  seem  to  hold  its  sittings  under 
the  presidency  of  the  whole  five. 

The  Council  was  opened  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  786. 
But  the  plan  of  its  proceedings  was  not  yet  properly  arranged. 
The  greater  number  of  the  bishops  had  obtained  their  dignity 
either  under  Constantine  or  his  successor,  Leo.  They  were,  coflfi- 
sequently,  still  opposed  to  image  worship.  Many  of  them  were 
even  distinguished  for  their  zeal  in  this  respect.  They  were 
members  of  families  from  which  images  had  long  been  banished, 
and  the  worship  of  which  they  had,  therefore,  from  childhood 
viewed  with  horror.^  But  the  slavish  spirit  which  then  prevail^ 
in  the  Greek  church  would  not  have  allywed  them  vigorously  to 
oppose  the  will  of  the  court,  had  they  not  been  able  to  reckon 
upon  powerful  support ;  the  support,  that  is,  of  the  array,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  imperial  body-guard,  which,  from  a  lively  veneration 
for  Leo's  memory,  adhered  faithfully  to  his  principles. 

These  bishops,  united^  with  whom  was  an  influential  party  of 
laymen,*  held  a  secret  meeting  before  the  opening  of  the  Council. 

1  It  is  curious  that  TLeodorus  Studita,  wlio,  on  account  of  the  part  which  it  took  in 
restoring  image-worship,  must  have  held  this  Council  in  high  esteem,  and  who  some- 
times calls  it  an  QEcumtnical  Council,  yet  gives  us  to  understand  that  it  did  not  merit 
that  title  in  the  fullest  sense.  He  even  exposes  the  trick  above  described  as  only  in- 
tended to  give  the  synod  an  oecumenical  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Thus  he 
says,  1.  i.  ep.  xxxviii. :  ovSk  yap  oi  K£Ka6i/coT£s  avTiTrpoffwirot  (their  represeututives) 
TU)v  aXXav  TTUTpiapy^uiv,  \f/avdii.  But  he  unfairly  asserts  that  the  papal  legates  came 
to  Constantinople  on  account  of  other  business,  and  not  at  all  because  of  the  Council  ; 
that  they  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  forced  into  assuming  the  character  of  the  Pope's 
representatives  in  the  synod;  and  that  they  were,  therefore,  on  their  return  to  Rome, 
degraded  from  their  eccksiastical  rank.  He  says  of  the  other  patriarchs:  oi  6'  aXXoi 
Ik  fxiv  avuToKr)^,  ctW.'  utto  TtJov  kvruvQa  TrpoTpairtvTZ'S  kul  kX^divTS.^,  ovy^  viro  Ttov 
iraTpLap^MV  airoa'raXiuTt's,  otl  /ujj^i  ivoriaav,  h  v(mpov,  Siu  to  tov  eQi/ov^  8io^ 
SiiXouuTi  (the  dread  of  the  Saracens)  tovto  6k  tTroiovv  o'l  ivravda,  'Lva  tov  aipfrC- 
^oi/Tct  Xaou  p.aXXoi>  TrsLaooa-iv  opduSo^klu  £/c  tov  olKovfiEviKiii/  67]dai/  adpoiaQrivai 
avuu^ov.  He  States  that  this  synod  was  considered  in  the  Koraau  Church  as  only  a 
avvodo'i  ToiriKtj.  The  severe  Theodore  had,  indeed,  cause  to  be  discontented  with  this 
Council,  on  account  of  its  lax  proceedings  in  respect  to  the  bishops,  who  had  belonged 
to  the  opposite  party,  and  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  simony. 

2  Thus  several  bishops  at  the  second  Niceue  Council,  Act.  i.  Harduin.  t.  iv.  f.  60, 
said:  kv  twutj]  tt)  alpLati  hp-uiv  yii>vy]dti/TE's  dviTpdcJjiffjLEu  Kal  i]u^i'idt]p.tu. 

3  'ETupavuu  fxtTu.  XuLKiMv  TLvoou  TTuXXaJv  Tou  dpid/Lxou.     Harduin.  iv.  f.  25. 

*  They  were  bishops  from  various  provinces,  but  chicHy,  it  seems,  from  Phrygia,  the  ori- 
ginal seat  of  this  party,  and  still  its  stronghold.     We  find  among  the  heads  of  those  who 
were  sworn  to  oppose  image  worship  the  following  especially  named  :  Leo,  bishop  of 
Iconiurn  in  Phrygia;  Nicolaus,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  in  the  same  province;    Hypatios, 
bishop  of  Nicea,  in  Bythynia  ;  Gregorius,  bishop  of  Pisinus,  in  Galaiia;  Georgios,  bishop 
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Their  object  was  to  discover  means  for  effectually  opposing  the 
plans  of  the  patriarch  Tarasius,  and  the  assembling  of  a  Council 
which  they  regarded  as  unnecessary.  Tarasius,  on  learning  this, 
reminded  them  that  he  was  bishop  of  the  metropolis,  and  that  they 
would  render  themselves  guilty  of  a  breach  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline if  they  held  assemblies  without  his  permission.  To  this 
was  added  a  warning,  that  if  they  continued  their  present  course 
it  would  end  by  the  forfeiture  of  their  dignity.  The  bishops,  on 
receiWng  this  intimation,  desisted  from  meeting  as  before,  but 
they  continued  their  secret  operations. 

In  the  meantime,  the  empress  made  her  public  entry  into  Con- 
stantinople, attended  by  the  troops  of  the  body-guard,  which, 
however,  as  before  stated,  were  much  more  devoted  to  the  opposi- 
tion party  of  the  bishops  than  to  the  opinions  of  the  court.  On 
the  evening  of  the  31st  of  July,  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the 
Council,  a  turbulent  detachment  of  these  soldiers  assembled  in  the 
baptistery  of  the  church,  where  the  Council  was  to  be  held.  In 
the  midst  of  their  confused  and  tumultuous  cries,  one  could  be 
clearly  heard  ;  it  signified  that  no  council  should  be  held.  Irene, 
however,  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  this  outbreak  from  executing 
her  plan.  The  Council  was  opened  on  the  first  of  August.  But 
at  the  moment  when  the  ecclesiastical  law  was  being  read,  which 
prohibited  the  holding  of  a  general  Council  without  the  consent  of 
the  other  patriarchs,  and  which  it  was  intended  to  employ  against 
the  authority  of  the  preceding  Council,  a  body  of  soldiers  gathered 
about  the  doors  of  the  church,  with  wild  and  furious  cries.  The 
empress,  on  this  occasion,  judged  it  better  to  yield  to  the  storm, 
and  to  conquer  by  stratagem.  She  accordingly  sent  one  of  her 
chamberlains  to  the  Council,  and  directed  him  to  say  that  it 
might  suspend  its  proceedings,  and  submit,  for  the  time,  to  the 
rage  of  the  multitude.  The  Lord's  will  would  afterwards  be  ac- 
complished.^ 

of  Pisidia;  Leo,  bishop  of  the  island  of  El  odes  ;  and  another  Leo,  bishop.of  the  island  of 
Carpathos  (Scarpanto.)     See  Harduin.  1.  c  f.  47. 

1  Harduin.  Concil.  iv.  f.  28.  According  to  the  words  of  Tarasius  himself,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  Niceue  Council,  1.  c.  f.  34,  a  few  bishops  only  were  decidedly  in  favour 
of  image  worship.  H§  says  of  these  occurrences,  iKivt'iQi]  iroXvavopo^  ox^-os  dv^nd  Kal 
■KiKpia^  yUiov,  X£t)0«s  "M'"  tTTi^aXiuv,  i^  ov  x^ip'  ^^"v  kppCcrdnfXEV,  'ixovTi^  sh  avp.- 
fjLuxiav  Kai  Tti/as  Evapid/xnTov?  l-TrKT/coTrous.  Among  the  few  who  adhered  to  the  re- 
solute Tarasius,  was  the  before-named  venerable  abbot  Plato,  whose  life  was  written  by 
Theodorus  Studita.     See  Act.  Sanct.  t.  i.  April.  Appendix,  §  24,  f.  50. 
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Pursuing-  this  policy,  Irene  suffered  the  crowd,  to  which  several 
of  the  bishops  now  joined  themselves,  to  continue  its  furious  ex- 
clamations, that  no  one  should  dare  to  assail  the  authority  of  the 
seventh  general  Council.  The  tumult  lasted  till  the  hour  when 
hunger  compelled  the  mass  of  the  people  to  disperse.  No  sooner 
was  this  the  ease  than  the  politic  empress  drew  off  the  guards, 
under  pretence  that  they  were  needed  to  take  part  in  a  military 
expedition.  They  were  accordingly  led  out  of  the  city,  and  dis- 
banded ;  while  a  new  regiment  was  formed  to  supply  their  place, 
and  upon  the  loyalty  of  which  the  empress  could  better  depend. 

All  necessary  preparations  having  been  made,  the  Council  was 
assembled  the  next  year  (787),  not,  however,  at  Constantinople, 
where  there  was  so  much  to  fear  from  the  opposing  party,  but  at 
Nicea,  where  it  would  derive  additional  dignity  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  first  memorable  Council  held  in  that  city.  The  mem- 
bers  of  this  synod  amounted  in  number  to  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty.  Irene,  in  her  proclamation,  declared  that  every  one 
present  was  expected  to  speak  his  opinions  openly  ;^  but  she  had 
previously  received  an  assurance  that  the  bishops  who  had  before 
opposed  the  restoration  of  images  would  no  longer  resist  her 
wishes.  If  all  this  had  not  been  arranged,  the  six  sittings  be- 
tween the  24th  of  September  and  the  6th  of  October  would  not 
have  availed  to  complete  the  business  of  the  synod,  so  that  in  the 
last,  that  is  the  seventh,  session,  held  on  October  13,  its  decisions 
were  ready  to  be  solemnly  published,  and  to  receive  the  signa- 
tures of  all  concerned.  That  which  took  place  in  the  six  sittings 
shews  evidently  that  no  further  debate  was  necessary  on  the  sub- 
ject of  images. 

Numerous  passages  from  the  fathers  were  brought  forth  at  Ihis 
Council.  Some  of  them  were  interpolations  from  earlier  writers, 
some  from  later.  Most  of  them  were  derived  from  wonderful 
histories  of  miracles  wrought  by  images  ;  and  there  Avere  persons 
present  who  could  venture  to  assert,  that  they  themselves  had  < 
been  eye-witnesses  of  such  things.  A  presbyter  related,  that  on 
his  return  home  from  the  Council  held  at  Constantinople  the  pre- 
ceding year,  he  had  fallen  sick,  but  had  been  cured  by  an  image 
of  Christ.'^  Individual  bishops,  and  then  numbers  of  them  to- 
gether, appeared,  expressing  their  desire  to  renounce  the  error  of 

1  L.  c.  HarJuin.  f.  o8.  1  Hnrduin.  iv.f.  viH. 

2  , 
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which  they  had  been  guilty  in  opposing  image-worship,  and  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  Catholic  church.  Some  of  these  prelates  pre- 
tended that  they  had  arrived  at  conviction  after  a  long  and  anxious 
inquiry ;  others,  with  an  utter  disregard  to  self-respect,  threw  the 
whole  blame  of  their  late  opposition  to  image-worship  on  their 
own  stupidity  and  ignorance.^  Whole  throngs  of  them  exclaimed, 
"  We  have  all  sinned  !  we  have  all  erred  !  we  all  implore  forgive- 
ness !"  When  one  of  those  who  were  thus  eager  to  express  repent- 
ance, declared,  that  he  was  now  convinced  by  the  statement  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  by  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  that  the  use  of 
images  was  according  to  apostolic  tradition,  Tarasius  asked  him, 
how  it  had  happened  then,  that  he  who  had  now  been  a  bishop  for 
eight  or  ten  years,  had  only  just  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  1  To  this  inquiry  the  bishop  did  not  shrink  from  replying, 
"  That  the  evil  referred  to  had  been  so  long  in  existence,  and  had 
gained  such  influence,  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  punishment 
for  sin,  from  which,  however,  it  was  to  be  hoped  God  would 
deliver  them."  Several  others  excused  themselves  on  the  plea, 
that  they  were  born  and  brought  up  in  the  sect  which  they  now 
wished  to  abandon  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  those  who  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  guided  by  the  prevailing  opinions  of 
the  age,  might,  without  difficulty,  be  induced  to  adopt  the  argu- 
ments of  the  court.  One  of  the  bishops,  Gregory  of  Neocesarea, 
said,  "  I  desire  to  learn  what  the  patriarch,  and  the  holy  synod, 
will  commend  ;"  and  he  added,  "  since  the  entire  assembly  speaks 
and  thinks  in  like  manner,  I,  therefore,  recognize  the  proposed 
doctrine  as  the  truth.'"  People  like  this  bishop,  who,  according 
to  his  own  confession,  could  suffer  the  voice  of  the  multitude  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  voice  of  truth,  could  have  no  difficulty  in  chang- 
ino-  their  views  according  to  the  change  of  circumstances. 

But  there  were  many  who  scrupled  to  adopt  the  new  opinions, 
from  respect  to  the  oath  which  they  had  taken  under  Constantine 
»Copronymus.  Others  might  employ  this  as  a  mere  excuse  to 
avoid  changing  their  course.  To  overcome,  however,  this  diffi- 
culty, it  was  decreed,  that  it  is  no  perjury  to  break  an  oath  taken 
contrary  to  God's  law.     Among  the  bishops  who  expressed  the 

1  L.c.f.4l:  TrjsctKpas/iOU  a/xaOt'as/v-a!  j/wO/OEi'as/cai  ViXjj/iEVjj^oiai/o.'as  ecttl  tovto  . 
'I   'Hi/t'/ca  Trao-a  r\  bfXVJvpL^  ai/rtj  to  "ev  \a\tl  Kat  (ppovsl,  tfj.a6ov  Kal  t7r\i)po(pupiidiv, 
(in  rj  d\>j0fta  ai)T»t  iarrli'  ri  vvi/'i  ^i]Tov/J.iuij  ical  K))pv^ao^iv>),  t.  77. 

•4 
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deepest  sorrow  on  this  occasion,  were  some  who  had  taken  part, 
the  year  before,  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  Council  at  Constan- 
tinople.    They  too  now  exclaimed,  "  We  have  sinned  before  God, 
and  the  church  !    We  fell  through  ignorance  !'     The  Gregory  of 
Neocesarea,  whose  shameful  weakness  we  have  before  mentioned, 
had  been  himself  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party  jn  the 
former  Council ;  but  it  was  now  spoken  of  as  cause  of  triumph, 
that   such  men  had  been  spared  to  bear  witness  to  their  own 
shame,  and  to   condemn  their  own    doctrine.     Those  who  con- 
sented to  testify  their  present  orthodoxy  by  a  formal  recantation 
of  their  late  errors,  were  not  only  received  into  the  communion  of 
the  church,  but,  as  appears  from  certain  documents,  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  episcopal  dignity.    Why  the  men  who  had  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  adverse  party,  and  who  had  taken  the  chief  share 
in  its  machinations,  should  be  treated  with  so  much  tenderness, 
contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  church  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
can  only  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  times.      The  party  opposed  to  image-worship  was  still 
powerful,  and  it  was  necessary  that  every  means  should  be  em- 
ployed to  deprive  it  of  its  leaders  and  supporters.     This  politic 
mode  of  proceeding,  how^ever,  was  in  little  accordance  with  the 
fiery  zeal  of  the  monks. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  recantation,  we  ought  carefully  to 
notice  the  anathema  pronounced  upon  those  who  despised  the 
doctrine  of  the  fathers  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  church, 
and  whose  language  was,  "  If  we  be  not  certainly  instructed  by 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  neither  do  we  foUoAV  the  doctrine 
of  the  fathers  ;  of  the  general  councils,  or  the  tradition  of  the 
Catholic  church."-  We  may  suspect  from  this,  that  many  of 
those  who  opposed  image-worship,  when  accused  of  despising  the 

1  This  was  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Abbot  Theodorus  Studita.  The  monkis 
used  it  as  a  ground  of  accusation  against  the  greater  number  of  the  bishops  that  they 
had  gained  their  offices  by  simony.  See  the  letter  of  the  patriarch  Tarasius  to  the 
Abbot  Johannes.  Harduin.  iv.  f.  021.  Tuvtwv  oLtws  ovtcov  zviKaXiaav,  tv  avuiBut 
TO  irXiov  fXipo<i  TUiV  tvXaftwv  fiovuy^uw.  Kal  j;/>i£is  Bi  irpoayivwarKoiuLav  riiv  tynXtjaiv 
TauTijV  oTi  oi  TrXtiOJ/ES  Twv  tTTLaKOTrtav  \pvjxa(Tiv  uwi'iaai/To  tiiv  lfp(D(jvvy]v.  This 
agrees  with  what  we  have  quoted  above,  from  the  mouth  of  an  image- worshipper,  respect- 
ing  the  character  of  these  bishops;  and  hence  we  have  a  still  stronger  proof  of  their  de- 
pendence on  the  court. 

2  L.  c.  f.  42. 
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traditions  of  the  church,  may  have  answered  :  that  such  traditions 
had  themselves  no  claim  to  respect  without  the  testimony  of 
Scripture.  This  was  an  indication  of  that  Protestant  spirit  wliich 
was  subsequently  still  more  plainly  developed  in  this  party.^ 
According  to  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  Roman  envoys,  an  image 
was  brought  into  the  assembly.  All  kissed  it.''  In  the  seventh 
session  it  was  decreed,  that  together  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
images  of  Christ,  of  Mary,  of  the  angels,  and  of  all  holy  and  pious 
men,  should  be  placed  in  the  churches ;  on  the  vessels  of  the 
church ;  on  mantles;  on  walls  and  tablets ;  in  houses ;  in  streets ;  and 
that  they  should  be  painted,  or  framed  of  ilosaic-work,  or  of  such 
material^  as  seemed  most  proper.  Still,  how  great  an  injustice 
was  done  to  those  who  promoted  image-worship,  when  they  were 
charged  vrith  idolatry,  appears  from  this  express  statement  of  the 
Council :  *'  When  any  one  bows  before  an  image,  this  sign  of  love 
and  reverence  must  on  no  account  be  confounded  with  the  devotion 
which  belongs  to  God  alone.*  So  also,  in  regard  to  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  the  books  of  the  gospel,  and  other  consecrated  things." 
The  use  of  incense  and  of  lighted  tapers  was  referred,  in  the  same 
manner,  to  the  general  principle  of  a  symbolic  expression  of  the 
feelings.^  It  was  especially  declared,  that  the  honour  paid  to  the 
image  belonged  not  to  the  image,  but  to  the  person  represented. 

When  the  synod  had  completed  its  labours,  in  the  seven  ses- 
sions, the  patriarch  received  a  command  to  proceed,  with  the 
whole  assembly,  to  Constantinople.  Accordingly,  on  the  23d  of 
October,  the  eighth  session  was  held  in  the  imperial  palace  of 
Magnaura,  the  residence  of  Irene  and  her  son  Constantine.     The 

i  The  following  was  one  of  the  anathemas  pronounced  in  the  eighth  session  of  the 
Oouncil,  f.  481:  eixis  Traaav  ■wapdSoaiv  iKK\r}(TLuaTKi]v,  'iyypatpov  n  ayoa<pol)  aQti  i~i 
dyudtfia  earTco. 

-•  Act.  v.,  f.  322. 

3  EiKo/'£s  Ik  xj/^jcfiido^. 

4  1.456.     'AaTTacTfxov  KOL 'rLijii]TLKr]v'Trpo(TKvvi](Tiv  airovifXEiv,   ov  [ii]i>  tjjv  kuto.  tt'kt. 

Tiu  ijfiwi/  a.Xj^Bii>f]v  XaTpziav,  i)  Trptirst  fxovri  tyi  dsiq  (pvcrsi,. 

5  In  the  letter  which  Tarasius  sent  to  the  empress  in  the  name  of  the  Council,  the 
7rpo(rKvv}]a-L^  KaTo.  XaTpstai' is  distinguished  from  the  other  kinds  of  Trpotr/cyj'jjo-is  ;  as, 
for  example,  from  the  homage  rendered  to  the  emperor,  as  stated  in  the  langua;^e  of  By- 
zantine adulation.  "EaTiydp  TrpocrKvvi-iani  Kal  i)  Kmd  Ti/uifjv  /cai  Trodov  Kai  (})6fiov,  w? 
TTpocTKvvoviJitv  rifxti^  Ti]v  KaWiviKov  Kul  7j/x£p wTaTJj J/  vfxcov  (3a(Tt\si(tv.  riarduin.  iv  ,  f. 
476. 
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meeting  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  people, 
upon  wliom  it  was  intended  to  make  a  deep  impression.  Irene 
having  ordered  the  decrees  of  the  Council  to  be  read,  she  asked 
the  bishops  whether  these  decrees  might  really  be  regarded  as  the 
expression  of  their  common  convictions.  All  having  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  she  directed  the  instrument  containing  the  decrees 
to  be  laid  before  her,  and  she  and  her  son  signed  it.  Loud  were 
the  exclamations  which  immediately  followed  in  honour  of  the 
orthodox  empress. 

Thus,  after  so  long  and  fierce  a  struggle,  victory  declared  itself, 
in  the  Greek  church,  in  favour  of  image- worship.  But  the  means 
which  it  was  found  necessary  to  employ  to  gain  that  victory,  show 
clearly  how  powerful  the  vanquished  party  still  was.  Nor  was  it 
possible.,  that  a  sentiment  which  had  operated  so  widely  among  a 
large  portion  of  the  people,  should  be  at  once  suppressed.  It 
could  not  but  happen  that  reactions  would  follow  ;  and  hence  we 
shall  see,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  century,  a  new 
series  of  violent  struggles  arose  between  the  two  parties.  It  now 
only  remains  for  us  briefly  to  consider  the  share  which  the  Western 
churches  took  in  these  disputes.  The  communications  which 
passed  between  the  Popes,  and  the  Iconoclast  emperors,  show  how 
prevalent  the  worship  of  images  was  in  the  Romish  church.  But 
it  was  otherwise  in  that  of  France.  The  only  question  here  is, 
whether  in  the  French-Gallic  Church  this  opposition  to  image- 
worship  was  original,  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  from  the 
instance  of  Serenus,  bishop  of  Massilia,  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great  ;  or  whether  this  tendency  of  its  dominant  spirit  was 
merely  derived  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  age  of  Charle- 
magne ?  We  should  have  been  better  able  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, if  more  certain  information  had  remained  respecting  the  first 
proceedings  actually  adopted  on  the  subject  of  images  in  the 
time  of  king  Pepin.  An  embassy  having  been  sent  to  that  sove- 
reign from  the  Greek  emperor  Constantine,  a  discussion  took  place 
in  an  assembly  of  bishops  at  Gcntiliacum  (Gentilly)  in  767,  in  re- 
ference to  the  then  existing  disputes  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  controversy  about  images. 
But  in  none  of  the  historical  documents  in  which  this  assembly  is 
named,  is  any  mention  made  of  its  decision  on  this  subject.  We 
can  only,   therefore,  judge  from  the  sequel  of  that  which  went 
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before.'  As  Pope  Paul  I.  then  expressed  liis  satisfaction^  to  the 
king  respecting  what  had  taken  place  in  this  assembly,  to  which 
he  had  sent  an  ambassador,  we  might  conclude  that  it  had  shown 
some  favour  to  the  practice  of  image-worship.  But  such  an  infer- 
ence would  be  far  from  certain,  since  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
satisfaction  expressed  by  the  Pope  had  any  connexion  with  this 
subject.  The  discussions  of  the  synod  referred  not  merely  to  mat- 
ters of  doctrine,  but  to  an  important  political  affair.  The  Gfreek 
emperor  had  endeayoured  to  obtain  from  the  Frankish  king  the 
restoration  of  the  lands  seized  from  the  Lombards,  and  given  to 
the  Eoman  church,  or  to  the  patrimony  of  the  apostle  Peter.  This 
demand  Pepin  had  firmly  refused.  But  the  satisfaction  which  the 
pontiff  felt  at  this,  might  naturally  incline  him  to  take  a  milder 
view  of  the  decisions  of  the  synod  respecting  images/  In  every 
case,  however,  the  French  church  could  hardly  have  failed  to  agree 
with  that  of  Rome  in  the  part  which  it  took  in  regard  to  the 
disputes  on  this  subject  in  the  East.  It  may  also  be  conjectured, 
that,  while,  owing  to  the  circumstances  which  then  existed,  the  op- 
position to  the  Grreek  church  might  be  expressed  with  all  possible 
sharpness,  every  effort  might  be  made  to  smooth  down  the  dif- 
ferences between  those  of  Home  and  France.  If  the  religious 
character  of  the  Carlovingian  era,  in  this  respect,  had  been  alt.o- 
gether  new  to  the  French  church,  some  opposition  would  have  been 
manifested  ;  but  of  this  we  can  find  no  trace. 

Clearer  information  of  the  part  taken  by  the  French  church  in 
this  controversy  exists  under  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Great.  That 
emperor  appeared  as  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  second  Nicene 
Council,  and  of  the  principles  which  it  advocated  respecting 
images.  The  hostile  relations  between  him  and  the  Empress 
Irene',  who  had  broken  the  marriage  contract  between  her  son  and 
the  Princess  Rothrud,  may  have  influenced  the  views  which 
Charles  took  of  the  Council.     His  expressions  betray  in  many  re- 

1  The  words  of  tlie  Pope  are :  Agnitis  omnibus  a  vobis  pro  exaltatione  sanctae  Dei  ec- 
clesiae et  fidei  ortbodoxae  (lefeusioue  peractis  laetati  surnus.    See  Cod.  Carolin.  ep.  xx. 

Mansi  CoBcil.,  t.  xii.,  f.  685. 

2  The  pontiff  bad  expressed  a  hope  to  tbe  king,  when  the  question  was  as  to  what  an- 
swer should  be  given  by  the  Council  to  the  Greek  ambassadors,  that  he  would  certainly 
afford  in  reply,  nisi  quod  ad  exaltationem  matiys  vestrae  Eomanae  ecclesiae  pertinere 
uoscatis;  and  that  he  would  on  no  condition  take  back  that  which  he  bad  once  given  to 
tbe  apostle  Peter.     This  hope  tbe  pontiff  now  saw  fulfilled. 
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spects  a  feeliiig^of  personal  irritation.  But,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  conduct  which  he  pursued  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  the 
spirit  of  true  piety  by  which  both  he  and  his  ecclesiastical  ad- 
visers were  animated.  Equally  striking,  in  this  respect,  was  the 
impression  which  the  language  of  Byzantine  superstition  and  By- 
zantine fanaticism,  delighting  itself  in  vain  bombast,  made  upon 
the  simple  mind  of  the  pious  Frankish  prince. 

Three  years  after  the  termination  of  the  Nicene  Council,  and, 
consequently,  in  the  year  790,^  a  protest  against  it  appeared  in 
the  name  of  Charlemagne.^  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 
he  received  the  aid,  as  he  himself  intimates,  of  his  theologians,  in 
the  composition  of  this  famous  production,  ^vhich  appeared  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Quatuor  libri  Carolini.'"*  They  furnished  him 
with  the  matter,  and  took  part  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  Alcuin  ;*  but  the  prince  wlio 
could  form  so  decided  an  opinion  on  subjects  of  religion,  and  who 
had  sufficient  ability  to  aid  an  Alcuin  in  the  correction  of  his  work, 
may  well  be  supposed  to  have  done  more  with  respect  to  a  book 
which  appeared  under  his  name  than  merely  to  let  it  be  read  be- 
fore him,  or  adapted  to  his  views.     He  doubtless  had  largely 

1  As  is  said  in  the  preface  itself,  p.  8,  Ed.  Heumann. 

2  He  himself  says  :  Quod  opus  aggressi  sumus  cum  conniventia  sacerdotum  in  regno 
a  Deo  nobis  concesso  Catholicis  gregibus  praelatorum. 

3  This  work  was  first  published  by  J.  Tilius  (.Jean  du  Tillet,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Meaux)  in  the  year  1549. 

4  Charlemagne,  it  is  well  known,  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  consulting  Alcuin  in 
all  matters  of  controversy,  and  of  employing  him  as  a  writer.  We  may  refer,  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  subject,  to  the  striking  similarity  of  style  apparent  in  lib.  iv,  c.  6,  pp.  466, 
457  of  the  Caroline  treatise,  and  in  the  part  of  Alcuin's  Commentary  on  John  1.  ii,  c. 
iv.,  f.  500  ed.  Froben.  If  we  consider  that  he  did  not  publish  this  commentary  till 
ten  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  "  libri  Carolini,"  as  is  shewn  by  the  letter  to 
his  sister,  prefixed  to  the  commentary,  so  we  shall  find  that  the  work  appeared 
in  the  year  in  which  Leo  escaped  from  the  conspiracy  formed  against  him,  and  in 
which  Charlemagne  obtained  the  imperial  crown.  The  most  important  argument 
against  the  belief  that  Alcuin  had  any  share  in  the  work  is  that  of  Gieseler,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Froben's  Chronology,  shews  that  Alcuin  was  then  still  in  England.  T.  ii.  0pp. 
Alcuin,  f.  459.  But  even  if  tliis  was  the  case,  he  might  yet  aid  the  emperor  by  his  pen. 
And  this  opinion  is  supported  by  the  tradition  found  in  the  Enghsh  annalist,  Roger 
Hovedon,  who  wrote  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  who  says,  in  relating  the  events  of 
the  year  791,  that  Alcuin  wrote  a  letter  against  the  decrees  of  the  second  Nicene  Coun 
oil,  in  the  name  of  the  English  bishops  and  princes,  and  that  it  was  conveyed  to  the 
French  king.  Although  this  information  is  derived  from  too  late  a  period  to  be  viewed 
as  a  credible  testimony,  and  even  involves  an  anachronism,  yet  it  might  in  part  rest 
upon  some  old  tradition  deserving  of  credit. 

5  Zelus  Dei  etvoritatisstudium. 
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to  do  with  tlie  form  in  wliicli  it  at  last  appeared.  Thus  he  him- 
self says,  that  zeal  for  God  and  the  truth  had  moved  him  to  break 
silence,  and  to  come  forth  against  error. 

Whilst  cave  is  taken  in  tliis  work  to  distinguish  between  the 
use  and  abuse  of  images,  the  writer  severely  rebukes  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  Iconoclasts,  as-  well  as  the  superstition  of  the  Icono- 
latrae.  In  the  same  manner  he  assails  the  pretensions  of  the 
two  synods  which  had  assembled  at  Constantinople  and  Nicea  to 
the  character  of  (Ecumenical  Councils.  Thus  it  is  objected  to 
the  Iconoclasts,  that  they  washed  utterly  to  destroy  the  images 
v/hich  were  an  ornament  to  the  churches,  and  which,  as  fitting 
memorials  of  the  past,  had  been  used  from  very  early  times  ;^  that 
they  foolishly  confounded  them  all  with  idols  ;  and  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  held  under  Constantine  had  given  to  that 
emperor  the  honour  due  only  to  Christ,  for  that  they  had  ascribed 
to  him  their  deliverance  from  idolatry. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  rebuke,  the  Council  of  the  Icono- 
clasts is  treated  much  more  mildly  than  that  of  their  opponents. 
It  is  praised  for  its  zeal,  though  an  erring  zeal,  for  the  honour  of 
God,  and  its  resistance  to  the  superstition  of  the  image-wor- 
shippers. On  the  contrary,  it  is  said,  in  reference  to  the  hard 
expressions  used  against  it  in  the  Council  of  Nicea,  that  it  had 
in  nowise  committed  a  very  great  sin,  although  it  had,  from  mis- 
taken zeal,  despoiled  the  churches  of  the  images  by  which  they 
were  adorned.^ 

Very  different  is  the  language  which  the  emperor  employs  in 
respect  to  the  principles  of  the  second  Nicene  Council,  and  the 
arguments  by  wiiich-it  had  been  attempted  to  defend  them.  ■  The 
interest  which  he  took  in  the  cause  of  spiritual  religion  is  here 
remarkably  displayed.  If  images  be  used  at  all,  it  is  said,  they 
can  only  properly  be  employed  as  the  ornaments  of  churches, 
or  as  memorials  of  the  past.  Their  use  or  disuse,  therefore,  is  a 
matter  of  little  importance  in  respect  to  Christian  piety .^     But 

1  Imagines  in  ornamentis  ecclesiae  et  memoria  rerura  gestarum  ab  antiquis  positas, 
c.  V. 

2  L.  i.  c.  27, 1.  iv.  c.  4.  In  aboleudis  a  basilicarum  ornamentis  iniaginibus  qnodam- 
nioclo  fueriint  incauti ;  that  is,  tliey  erred  from  "  imperitia,"  not  ••'nequitia. ' 

•^  UtruLQ  in  basilicis  propter  memoi'iam  rerum  gestarum  et  ornamentum  sint,  an 
etiara  uon  sint,  nullum  fidei  Catholicae  afferre  potuernnt  praejudicium,  quippe  cum  ad 
peragenda  uostrae  salutis  mysteriu  nul'um  penitus  officium  habere  noscautur. 
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expressions  of  the  strongest  kind  are  employed  in  reprobating 
the  introduction  of  images  for  any  other  purpose  ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  how  far  the  authors  of  this  work  were  from  sharing 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Greeks  in  regard  to  art,  or  its  productions. 
It  is  called  folly  and  madness^  to  assert,  as  the  second  Nicene 
Council  had  done,  that  the  actions  of  the  saints  may  be  contem- 
plated in  their  images.  The  yirtues  and  merits  of  these  holy 
persons  had  their  seat  in  the  spul,  and  not  in  any  material  sub- 
stance. They  could  not,  therefore,  be  represented  by  colours,  or 
made  applicable  by  the  senses.  How,  indeed,  should  their  wis- 
dom, their  eloquence,  their  deep  knowledge,  be  rendered  visible 
to  the  natural  eye  V^ 

The  object  of  the  work,  in  fact,  is  to  shew  that  images  may  be 
legitimately  employed  as  memorials  of  sacred  events,  but  not  in 
such  a  way  as  to  encourage  the  notion  that  they  are  required  to 
remind  us  of  that  which,  by  its  very  nature,  ought  ever  to  be  pre- 
sent to  our  religious  consciousness.  If  employed,  they  should 
only  be  introduced  with  this  especial  consideration,  that  they 
may  fitly  ornament  a  church,  and  be  an  outward  memorial  of 
that  which,  without  any  such  aid,  will  still  be  present  to  the  mind. 
Hence  the  image-worshippers  were  censured  for  supposing  that 
images  were  absolutely  necessary  as  memorials  of  holy  things. 
To  ascribe  such  importance  to  them  seemed  an  affront  to  the 
spiritual  nature  of  Christianity.  "  Those  who  so  expressed  them- 
selves plainly  declared  that  they  were  grossly  blind  ;  for  they 
acknowledged  that  they  had  so  bad  a  memory,  that  without  the 
help  of  images  they  might  be  easily  drawn  from  the  service  of  God 
and  the  love  of  his  saints  ;  they  confessed  that  they  were  unable 
to  raise  the  eyes  of  their  understanding  above  the  objects  of  sense, 
or  to  drink  from  the  fountain  of  eternal  light  without  aid  from 
that  which  is  material  and  bodily.'^  Since  the  spirit  of  man  should 
exist  in  such  close  communion  with  him  according  to  whose  image 
he  was  created,  that  it  should  be  able  to  embrace,  without  the 

1  Quantae  sit  absurditatis,  quantaeque  dementia! 

2  See  1.  i.  c.  17,  p.  100. 

3  Maf^na  se  coeitate  obrutos  esse  fatentur,  qui  vim  illam  animoe,  qute  mcraorianuncu- 
patur,  ita  se  vitiatam  habere  demonstrant,  cui  nisi  imaginum  adminiculum  suffragetur,  ab 
intentione  servitutis  Dei,  et  veneralione  sanctorum  ejus  rccedere  compellatur ;  nee  se 
idoneos  arbiliantur,  mentis  oculum  supra  creaturam  corpoream  levare  ad  Launendura 
seternum  lumen,  nisi  creatnrse  corporeee  adjutorio  fuluantur.     L.  ii.,  c-  2'2. 

VOL.  V.  U 
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intervention  of  any  creature,  the  image  of  truth  itself,  which  is 
Christ,  so  it  is  madness  to  say  that  this  spirit  needs  fex)me  memo- 
rial to  preserve  it  from  forgetting  the  Redeemer.  Such  a  notion 
bespeaks  rather  a  shameful  weakness  than  that  freedom  which  is 
the  proper  characteristic  of  the  Christian  state. i  The  faith  of 
Christians  ought  certainly  not  to  depend  upon  outward  things, 
but  must  be  rooted  in  the  heart." 

The  sense  of  the  above  passage  is,  that  the  faith  of  Christians 
refers  to  that  which  is  invisible,  and  must,  therefore,  be  directed, 
like  the  heart,  to  that  which  is  above  and  unseen.     In  illustra- 
tion of  this,  the  writers  quote  Romans  viii.  24  and  x.  8.     The 
argument  involves  a  ruling  idea  of  the  work,  and  one  which  is 
continually  recurring.     God,  who  fills  all  space,  is  not  to  be  wor- 
shipped or  sought  in  sensual  forms,  but  his  constant  presence 
must  be  enjoyed  in  a  pure  heart.^    "  0  what  an   unhappy  me- 
mory,"3  it  is  said  in  another  place,  "  is  that  which,  in  order  to 
enjoy  Christ,  who  never  forsakes  a  righteous  heart,  needs  the 
sight  of  an  image  ;  and  which  cannot  realize  his  presence  unless 
it  behold  his  likeness  painted  on  the  wall,  or  represented  by 
some  other  earthly  and  material  means.    A  recollection  nourished 
by  such  methods  springs  not  from  the  love  of  the  heart,  which 
looks  outwardly  upon  Christ  from  within  ;  but  it  is  forced  upon 
the  mind  from  without,  just  as  we  are  constrained  to  represent 
to  our  souls  even  the  most  hated  objects  when  they  see  them  de- 
picted by  the  painter.     There  is  reason   to  fear,  in  the  case  of 
such  people,  that  if  sickness  should  deprive  them  of  their  sight, 
or  that  if  they  should  be  in  any  way  left  without  images,  Christ, 
whom  they  ought  to  have  ever  before  their  eyes,  would  soon  be 
altogether  forgotten."     "  We  Christians,  who   contemplate  with 
eyes  unveiled  the  glory  of  God,  and  into  whose  image  we  are 
changed  from  glory  to  glory  (2  Cor.  iii.  18)  must  no  longer  seek 
the  truth  by  means  of  images  and  pictures  ;  we  who,  by  his  help, 
attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  hope,  by  faith,  and  love, 
must  not  adopt  a  method  like  this." 

In  answer  to  the  second  Nicene  Council  which  had  compared 

1  Cum  hoc  infiimitatis  sit  vitium,  non  libertatis  indiciurn. 

2  Non  est  in  materialibus  imaginibus  adorandus,  vel  quaerendus,  sed  in  corde  muudis- 
simo  semper  babendus.    L.  iii.  c.  29. 

3  L.  vi.  c.  2.p.  423.    '  4  L.  i.  c.  15,  p.  89. 
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tlie  images  employed  by  Christians  to  the  cherubim,  and  the 
tables  of  the  la>y,  under  the  Old  Testament,  a  distinction  is  made 
between  the  condition  of  believers  under  the  two  covenants. 
*'  We  who  are  subject  not  to  the  letter  which  killeth,  but  to  the 
Spirit  which  giveth  life  ;  we  who  are  not  the  natural  but  the  spi- 
ritual Israel ;  we  who,  despising  the  visible,  look  for  that  which 
is  invisible, — we  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  Lord  has  im- 
parted to  us  not  only  greater  mysteries  than  images,  which,  in- 
deed, embody  no  mystery,  can  represent ;  but  greater  and  loftier 
mysteries  than  even  the  cherubim,  and  the  tables  of  the  law,  could 
convey.  These  were  but  tj^pes  of  that  which  was  to  come  ; 
whereas  we  have  in  truth  and  in  spirit  that  which  they  fore- 
shadowed."^ 

But  while,  as  we  have  above  remarked,  the  image-worshippers 
compared  their  images  to  holy  Scripture,  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
lime objects  which  they  represented,  so,  in  opposition  to  this  com- 
parison, the  "  Libri  Carolini"  insist  upon  the  far  greater  value  of 
the  Scriptures  considered  as  instruments  of  instruction  and  means 
of  spiritual  growth.  The  holy  Scriptures  are  a  treasury  rich  in 
all  good  things  ;  and  he  who  searches  it  devoutly  will  rejoice  to 
find  that  he  has  discovered  that  which  he  believingly  looked  for." 

The  sign  of  the  cross  had  been  compared  to  images  by  the 
Nicene  Council,  as  it  was  by  image-worshippers  generally.  But 
this,  said  our  authors,  was  to  ascribe  far  too  high  an  honour  to 
images.  The  cross  was  beyond  comparison  more  precious  than 
such  things ;  but  while  such  was  the  language  employed,  the 
writer  was  falling  into  the  very  error  which  he  reprobated,  for  he 
was  himself  confounding  the  outward  sign  with  the  idea  which  it 
represented.  ''  By  this  ensign,"  it  was  said,  "  and  not  by  images, 
the  old  enemy  was  vanquished  ;  by  these  weapons,  and  not  by 
strokes  of  paint,  was  the  might  of  the  devil  broken ;  by  this,  not 
by  the  other  method,  was  man  delivered ;  it  was  upon  the  cross, 
not  upon  a  painted  image,  that  the  ransom  of  the  world  was  laid. 
This,  therefore,  and  not  a  picture,  is  the  emblem  of  our  king ; 
the  ensign  to  which  his  soldiers  will  ever  look.""* 

Objections  were  also  urged  against  the  comparison  instituted 
at  the  Council  between  images  and  the  relics  of  the  saints,  equal 


1  L.  1,  c.  19,  p  .107.  2  L.  vi.  c.  30.  3  L.  ii.  c.  28,  p.  210. 

U2 
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veneration  being  demanded  for  both.  No  slight  injustice/  it  was 
said,  was  thereby  done  to  relics,  which,  as  clothes  and  such  things, 
having  touched  the  bodies  of  the  saints,  had  acquired  a  sanctity 
thereby,  and  ought  to  be  reverenced  accordingly.  But  images 
had  received  no  such  consecration.  They  were  formed  according 
to  the  different  degrees  of  skill  possessed  by  the  artist,  or  work- 
men, and  were  sometimes  beautiful  and  sometimes  ugly.  To 
show  honour  to  the  bodies  of  the  saints  was  a  great  requirement 
of  religion,  for  they  reign  with  Christ  in  heaven,  and  their  bodies 
will  rise  again.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  to  exhibit  veneration  for 
an  image,  which  has  never  lived ;  for  which  there  is  no  resurrec- 
tion ;  but  which  may,  sooner  or  later,  be  consumed  by  rust  or  the 
tire.2 

From  this  point  of  view  not  only  was  the  worship  of  images,  or 
7rpo(jKvvr]G-L^.  treated  as  a  transferring  of  the  honour  which  God 
only  ought  to  receive  to  the  creature,  and,  therefore,  as  idolatrous  ;^ 
but  the  use  of  any  sign  of  reverence,  or  love,  towards  a  mere  dead 
image,  corresponding  to  that  which  the  bones  of  the  saints  might 
receive,  was  described  as  monstrous  and  absurd,  "  To  express 
feelings,"  it  was  said,  "  before  a  senseless  form,  which  it  was 
only  natural  to  utter  before  the  living,  was  a  manifest  folly."* 
Several  other  customs  of  the  Greeks  were  spoken  of  with  similar 
contempt.  "  Do  you,"  it  is  said  to  the  image-worshipper,  "  stand 
and  worship,  and  burn  incense,  before  your  images ;  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  carefully  study  the  commands  of  the  Lord  in  the 
books  of  the  divine  law.  Do  you  light  up  your  pictures  with  tapers ; 
we  will  employ  ourselves  with  the  holy  Scriptures."^ 

The  emperor  here  suggests  that  the  following  reply  might  be 
given  to  this  argument.  "  You  ridicule  those  who  light  tapers 
and  burn  incense,  before  lifeless  images  ;  but  you  yourselves  light 

1  L.  iii ,  c.  24. 

2  L.  iii.,  c.  24. 

3  Adorationem  soli  Deo  debitam  imaginibiis  impertire  aut  segiiitiaa  est;  si  iilcunque 
agitur,  aut  insaniae  vel  potius  infidelitatis,  si  pertinaciter  defenditur  (see  p.  379) ;  that  is, 
if  a  man  allows  himself,  in  any  way  whatever,  to  be  led  into  such  practices,  he  is  foolish 
nnd  stupid.  But  if  he  be  warned  against  committing  the  error,  and  still  commits  it,  he  then 
proves  himself  a  madman,  an  infidel,  or  a  heretic. 

4  Aluid  est  hominem  salutationis  officio  et  humanitatis  obsequio  adorando  salutare; 
nliud  picturara  diveisorum  colorum  fucis  compaginatara  sine  gressu,  sine  sine  voce  vol 
ceeteris  sensibus,  nescio  quo  cultu,  adorare.    L.  i.  c.  9. 

5  T,.  ii.  0.  SO. 
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tapers,  and  burn  incense,  in  churches,  which  are  but  lifeless  build- 
ings." To  this  supposed  objection  he  answers  :  "  To  light  up  the 
place  consecrated  to  God's  service ;  to  offer  up  the  incense  of 
prayer,  and  material  incense  therein,  in  honour  of  God,  is  some- 
thing very  different  to  lighting  a  taper  before  an  image  which  has 
no  eyes  that  can  see,  or  burning  incense  before  one  which  is  in- 
capable of  smelling.  So,  too,  to  show  honour  to  the  house  built 
by  believers,  and  solemnly  consecrated  by  priests  to  the  majesty 
of  God,  is  to  do  something  altogether  different  to  that  which  is 
done  when  men  absurdly  worship  and  kiss  any  image,  the  work  of 
some  artist.  Churches  are  the  places  where  the  multitude  of 
believers  assemble ;  where  their  prayers  are  heard  by  the  all 
merciful  God ;  where  the  offering  of  praise  is  brought  him ;  and 
the  sacrament  of  our  salvation  (the  mass)  is  solemnized ;  where 
hosts  of  angels  come  together,  when  the  company  of  the  faithful 
offer  the  sacrifice  by  the  hands  of  the  priest,  and  where  the  word  of 
God  resounds,  and  softens  hard  hearts  with  the  dew  of  blessing." 
The  emperor  objects  to  the  Greeks,  that,  as  he  had  learnt  from 
his  own  ambassadors,  and  from  those  of  his  father,  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  letting  their  churches  fall  to  ruin,  while  they  spared 
no  expense  in  adorning  their  images.  He  contrasts  with  this  state 
of  things  the  noble  condition  of  the  churches  in  his  own  kingdom.^ 

The  Greeks  being  thus  inclined  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
worship  of  images,  rather  than  to  the  genuine  duties  of  their 
Christian  profession,  which  it  seemed  easy  for  them  to  forget,  the 
emperor  evinced  a  sound  knowledge  of  their  religious  state,  when 
he  reminded  them,  that  there  was  no  command  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures respecting  image  worship,  but  that  there  were  very  plain  in- 
junctions directing  us  to  avoid  evil  and  to  do  good.-  In  regard  to 
the  distinctions  and  definitions  by  which  it  was  sought  to  excuse 
and  justify  image -worship,  he  observed,  that  these  niceties  might 
avail  among  the  learned,  but  could  have  no  weight  with  the  vulgar. 

1  L.  iv.  c.  3.  Pleraeque  basilicae  in  eorum  terris  uon  solum  lurainaiibus  et  tUymiama- 
tibus,  seel  etiam  ipsis  cai-ent  tegmiuibus,  quippe  cum  in  regno  a  Deo  nobis  coucesso 
basilicae  ipso  opitulante,  qui  easconservare  dignatur,  alfiueuter  auro  argeutoque,  gemmis 
ae  margaritis  et  caeteris  venustissmis  redundent  apparatibus. 

2  Deum  inquirendum  docuit  (Script.  S.)  per  Domini  timorem,  non  per  imaginum  ado- 
rationera,  et  eum,  qui  vult  vitam  et  cupit  videre  dies  bonos,  non  imagines  adorai-e,  sed 
labia  adolo  et  liuguama  malo  instituit  coUibere.  Nee  picturam  colere  docuit,  sed  de- 
clinare  a  malo,  et  facere  bonitatem. 
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The  former,  indeed,  miglit  not  worship  the  image  in  itself,  but 
that  which  it  represented,  and  would  thus  avoid  superstition  ; 
but  still  a  stumbling-stone  would  be  laid  in  the  way  of  the 
ignorant,  who  would  only  worship  the  object  which  they  could  see. 
If  now  the  Eedeemer  spoke  with  such  awful  severity  against  those 
who  should  offend  one  of  his  little  ones,  how  much  severer  must  be 
the  punishment  denounced  against  him,  who  either  compels  almost 
an  entire  church  to  the  worship  of  images,  or  pronounces  an  ana- 
thema on  those  who  refuse  to  comply  ? 

An  appeal  having  been  made  to  miracles  supposed  to  have 
been  wrought  by  images,  Charlemagne  replies,  that,  in  the  first 
place,  no  sufficient  evidence  had  been  brought  to  prove  that  such 
miracles  had  really  been  performed  :  the  whole  might  be  a  fable. 
Or,  in  the  next  place,  if  such  things  had  actually  occurred,  they 
might  have  been  the  work  of  the  evil  spirit,  who  was  ever  tempt- 
ing men,  by  deceitful  arts,  to  do  that  which  is  unlawful.''  Or  if 
real  miracles  had  been  wrought,  and  by  the  presence  of  God,  still 
this  would  not  justify  the  worship  of  images ;  since,  though  it 
might  be  his  will  to  perform  wonders  by  means  of  visible  things, 
in  order  to  arouse  the  attention  of  men,  it  would  not  follow  that 
he  desired  the  instruments  by  which  he  wrought  them  to  be  made 
objects  of  worship.  The  account  of  many  miracles  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament would  afford  proof  of  this.  The  argument  drawn  from  a 
vision  of  angels  seen  in  a  dream,  and  to  which  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  second  Nicene  Council  had  appealed,  had  no  effect 
upon  the  emperor.  A  thing  doubtful  in  itself,  he  reasoned, 
could  not  be  established  by  a  dream.  There  was  no  one  to  prove 
that  the  person  who  told  the  vision  had  actually  seen  what  he 
described.  A  distinction  must  be  made  between  dreams  and 
things  seen  with  the  eye.  Some  dreams,  indeed,  were  spoken  of 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  having  been  produced  by  the  divine 
Spirit ;  but  these  were  remarkable  cases.  Dreams  must  be 
viewed  according  to  their  origin  ;  that  is,  as  they  sprung  from  a 
divine  revelation,  from  a  man's  own  thoughts,  or  from  the  temp- 
tation of  the  devil.^     Generally,   however,  they  were  calculated 

1  L.  iii.,  c.  16. 

2  Ne  forte  calliditatis  suae  astu  antiquus  hostis,  dum  mira  quaedam  demonstrat,  ad 
illicita  peragenda  fraudulenter  suadeat. 

3  Veniimt  nonuumquam  ex  revelatione,  multoties  vero  aut  ex  cogitatione  aut  ex 
tentatioiie,  aut  ea  aliquibus  his  similibus.     L.  Jii.  c  25. 
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to  deceive.  With  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  angel,  if  such 
a  thing  really  occurred,  the  precept  of  the  apostle,  "  try  the 
spirits  whether  they  be  of  God,"  ought  to  be  applied,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  they  would  have  to  be  consi- 
dered good  or  bad  by  their  fruits.  But  as  there  was  something 
unholy  in  the  worship  of  images,  that  could  not  be  a  good  spirit 
which  would  exhort  men  to  such  a  practice/  As  we  have  before 
stated,  an  appeal  was  frequently  made  by  those  who  defended 
ima.ge-worship,  to  the  image  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Christ  to 
King  Abgarus.  But  neither  the  truth  of  the  account,  nor  the 
genuineness  of  the  pretended  correspondence  between  Christ  and 
Abgarus,  was  admitted  in  the  book  of  Charlemagne.^ 

But  the  worship  of  images  was  not  by  any  means  ranked  in 
the  same  class  with  the  veneration  entertained  for  the  saints. 
The  latter  was  recognised  as,  in  some  measure,  a  pure  Christian 
duty,  but  always  with  such  limitations  as  a  sacred  regard  for  the 
honour  of  God  required.  The  images  by  which  the  supposed 
miracles  had  been  wrought,  having  been  compared  in  the  Nicene 
Council  to  the  brazen  serpent,  the  emperor  says :  "  Let  them, 
when  assailed  by  sickness,  go  to  their  images,  and  look  upon 
them,  so  that  if  they  be  not  cured  by  thus  looking  upon  them, 
they  may  return  to  the  Lord,  and  believe  that,  by  the  mediation 
of  the  saints,  they  shall  obtain  health  from  him  who  is  the  sole 
giver  of  both  health  and  life. "3  It  ought  not  to  be  supposed,  it  is 
said,  that  the  extravagant  and  foolish  homage  paid  to  the  saints 
by  some  men  can  be  an  acceptable  service  to  those  who  in  their 
earthly  life  sought  not  their  own  honour,  but  had  often  rejected 
the  manifestation  of  reverence  which  was  justly  their  due.* 

Although  this  book  appeared  under  the  name  of  an  emperor, 
the  Byzantine  king- worship  was  very  severely  handled  by  the 
writer.  Especial  notice  was  taken  of  the  idolatrous  character  of 
the  titles  conferred  on  the  sovereign,  and  of  the  homage  which 
the   Byzantine  princes   had  always   demanded  of  their  people. 

1  L.  iii.  c.  26. 

2  L.  iv.  c.  10. 

■^  Solus  Deus  adorandus,  martyres  vero,  vel  (iiiilibet  siincti  veueraudi  potius,  quara 
adorandi.     L.  iv.  c.  27. 

4  L.  iii.  c.  16. 
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The  Greek  image-worshippers  had  referred  particularly  to  the 
worship,  'TrpocTKvvTjac^,  rendered  to  the  busts  of  the  emperors. 
This  led  Charlemagne  to  protest  strongly  against  such  a  prac- 
tice. "  What  madness,"  he  exclaimed,  "  to  attempt  to  defend  one 
wickedness  by  an  appeal  to  another  \^  This  usage  is  an  off-shoot, 
and  relic  of  the  old  heathen  idolatry,  and  ought  to  be  utterly 
banished  by  Christianity .^  It  is  the  duty  of  Christian  priests 
to  oppose  such  practices  as  are  inconsistent  with  the  gospel." 
Express  objection  is  also  made  to  the  somewhat  heathen  style 
in  which  the  empress  Irene  and  her  son  affixed  their  signatures 
to  the  acts  of  the  Council,  assuming  the  title  of  divi  (Oelol),  and 
giving  to  the  imperial  rescripts  the  epithet  divalia  (Oela  <ypdfi- 
fiara^).  Severely,  too,  is  the  servility  of  the  bishops  assailed. 
They  had  ventured  to  speak  of  the  emperor  as  the  restorer  of 
pure  Christian  doctrine,  and  to  compare  him,  in  that  character, 
with  the  apostles.**  This  gives  occasion  for  drawing  a  contrast 
between  the  emperor  and  those  holy  men.^  The  emperor,  it  had 
been  said,  derived  his  wisdom  from  the  same  spirit  as  the 
apostles.  On  this  it  is  remarked,  that  this  was  not  to  attribute 
any  great  excellence  to  the  emperor,  for  that  the  spirit  spoken 
of  was  no  other  than  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  all  true  Christians  have 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  apostle  Paul  says,  "  He  who  has  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ  is  none  of  his."     Rom.  viii.  9. 

It  is  represented  as  an  especial  disgrace  to  the  Synod,  that  it 
suffered  itself  to  be  guided  and  instructed  by  a  woman,  and  that 
she  was  allowed  to  take  part  in  its  proceedings,  all  of  which  was 
contrary  to  the  proper  character  of  a  woman,  and  to  the  direct 
injunction  of  the  apostle  Paul,  that  a  woman  should  keep  silence 

1  Nam  quis  furor  est.  quaere  dementia,  ut  hoc  in  exeraplum  adorandarum  imagiuum 
ridiculum  adducatur,  quod  iraperatorum  imagines  in  civitatibus  et  plateis  adorantur,  et 
a  re  illicita  res  illicita  stabiliri  paretur  ?  L.  iii.  15. 

2  Cum  apostolicis  instruamur  documentis,  nullam  nos  dare  debere  occasionem  ma- 
ligno,  cum  talem  gentilibus  occasionem  demus  mortalium  regum  imagines  adorando,  et 
ab  bis  exempla  sumendo. 

3  L.  i.e.  3.  Qui  se  fidei  et  rc^ligionis  Cbristianae  jactant  retinere  fastigium;  quiet 
intra  ecclesiam  novas  et  ineptas  constitutiones  audacter  statuere  affectant,  et  se  Divos, 
suaque  gesta  Divalia  gentiliter  nuncupare  non  formidant. 

4  O  adulatio  cur  tauta  praesumis  ? 

5  Tauta  est  distantia  inter  apostolcs  et  imperatores,  quanta  inter  sanctos  et  pecca- 
tores,  1.  iv.  c.  20. 
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in  the  congregation.  The  teaching  and  admonitions  of  a  woman 
ought  to  be  confined  to  her  domestic  circle.  This  is  farther 
proved  by  Titus  ii.  3.^ 

We  have  remarked  in  the  history  of  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  that  Charlemagne  ascribed  to  the  popes  a  primacy  over 
all  the  churches,  and  a  certain  degree  of  authority  in  the  direction 
of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  that  he  readily  agreed  with  them  in 
such  matters.  This  is  farther  proved  by  the  "  Libri  Carolini,"  in 
which,  in  other  respects,  he  expresseshimselfwith  so  much  freedom, 
and  openly  differs  in  some  important  points  from  the  Roman 
church.^  Thus  he  says  :  that  as  the  Frankish  church  had  ever 
agreed  with  that  of  Rome  in  purity  of  doctrine,  so,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Pope  Stephen's  arrival  in  France,  it  agreed  with  it  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  singing.^  He  adds,  that  through  him,  their 
agreement  in  the  choral  services  of  the  churches  had  been  still 
farther  extended,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
among  some  of  the  northern  tribes  lately  converted  to  Christi- 
anity.^ 

But  as  he  here  says  that,  after  Christ,  the  church  of  Rome 
should  be  sought  as  the  main  source  of  help,  so  we  find  that  Christ 
was  to  him  the  highest  of  all  objects  in  his  religious  convictions  ; 
and  that  nothing  could  move  him  to  sacrifice  aught  which  he  had 
learnt  of  the  truth  through  the  illumination  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  to  the  dictate  of  a  Romish  bishop.  This  is  shown  by 
his  conduct  in  regard  to  images.  His  protest  against  the 
second  Nicene  Council  was  sent  to  Pope  Hadrian  by  the  Abbot 
Angilbert.^     The  pontiff,  according  to   the   existing  principles 

1  Aliud  est  enim  matremfamilias  domesticos  verbis  et  exemplis  erudire ;  aliud  antisti- 
libus  sine  omni  ecclesiastico  ordini,  vel  etiara  publicse  synodo  quaedam  inutilia  doceutem 
interesse  :  cum  videlicet  ista,  quae  domesticos  dehortatur,  eorum  et  suum  in  commune 
adipisci  cupiat  profectum;  ilia  vero  in  conventu  ventosae  tantum  laudis,  et  solius  uiro- 
gantiae  ambiat  appetitum,  iii.  13. 

2  Thus  he  says,  c.  1.  c.  \i.  p.  51,  respecting  the  relation  of  the  other  churches  to  that  of 
Rome  :  Omnes  Catholicae  debent  observare  ecclesiae,  ut  ab  ea,  post  Christum,  ad  muni- 
endam  fidem  adjutorium  petant,  quae  non  habens  maculam  nee  rugam,  et  porteutosa 
haeresium  capita  calcat,  et  fidelium  mentes  in  fide  corroborat. 

3  Ut  quae  ecclesiae  unitae  erant  uuius  sanctae  legis  sacra  lectione,  essent  etiam  unitae 
uuius  modulationis  venerauda  traditione. 

*  L.  1,  c.  vi.  p.  .')2. 

5  It  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  emperor  sent  his  book  against  the  Nicenc 
Council  to  the  Pope  before,  or  after,  the  meeting  at  Frankfort. 

\ 
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of  the  Roman  church,  could,  of  course,  not  assent  to  the  senti- 
ments contained  in  this  protest.^  He  replied  to  the  emperor 
in  a  writing,  which  deserves  no  comparison  with  the  "  Libri 
Carolini,"  in  respect  to  its  theological  character,  and  was  certainly 
not  calculated  to  shake  convictions  which  were  so  deeply  seated.2 
In  the  synod  which  met  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  794,  and  at 
which  the  legates  of  the  Pope  were  present,  the  great  question  in 
dispute  was  discussed,  and  by  the  second  canon  of  the  Council, 
the  "  adoratio  et  servitus  imaginum"  was  formally  condemned.  A 
gross  injustice,  however,  was  committed  against  the  second  Nicene 
Council  in  the  assertion,  that  the  same  homage  was  decreed  to 
images  as  to  the  Trinity.  The  Council  had  expressly  declared  that 
such  ought  never  to  be  the  case.^  It  is  probable,  that  care  was 
designedly  taken  to  avoid  any  minute  inquiry  into  this  matter. 
Had  this  caution  not  been  observed,  a  dispute  might  have  arisen 
between  the  Frankish  church  and  the  papal  legates. 


REACTION  OF  THE  SECTS  AGAINST  THE  PREVAILING 

SYSTEM. 

We  have  still  to  speak  of  a  reaction  of  Christian  consciousness 
in  the  church  against  that  ecclesiastical  system  which  had  been 
framed  out  of  a  mixture  of  Christian  and  foreign  elements  ;  of  a 
reaction  arising  from  the  side  of  increasing  sects  at  war  with  the 
dominant  church  ;  whence  proceeded  a  series  of  the  most  remark- 
able manifestations  of  that  religious  spirit,  which  appeared  in  the 
middle  ages  under  the  form  of  the  ecclesiastic  theocratic  system. 
We  see  in  the  period  at  whch  we  are  now  arrived,  the  beginning 
of  this  reaction.  The  germ  of  the  movement  was  indicated  by  the 
struggles  which  Boniface  endured  with  the  opponents  of  the  Ko- 
man  hierarchy  in  Germany.  But  its  development  was  destined 
to  receive  a  mighty  and  continued  check  from  the  hostility  of  the 
Greek  church. 

1  Mansi  Coucil.  T.  xiii.  f.  759. 

2  The  object  which  the  Pope,  as  he  himself  says,  wished  to  effect  by  this  reply,  ad  in- 
credulorum  satisfactionem  et  directionem  Fratjcorum,  was  not  likely  to  be  reached  by  the 
course  which  he  took. 

3  Ut  qui  imaginibus  sanctorum,  ita  ut  d.  Trinitati  servitium  aut  ndoratioiiem  iion  im- 
penderet,  anathema  judicarentur. 

2 
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Notwithstanding  the  persecutions,  carried  on  by  fire  and  sword, 
there  were  still  existing  in  the  East  remains  of  those  sects 
which  had  arisen  in  the  first  times  of  the  Christian  church,  from 
a  mixture  of  Christianity  with  the  Dualistic  doctrines  of  the 
ancient  Oriental  creeds.  The  compound  thus  founded  had  been 
receiving  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  nourishment  from  Parsism. 

But  the  opposition  of  these  sects  to  the  dominant  church  had 
itself  assumed  a  different  character  by  the  modification  of  their 
principles.  Originally,  the  contest  arose  from  a  mode  of  Oriental 
reasoning,  which  reduced  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  to 
its  own  rule.  These  sects  which  had  thus  been  formed  could 
not  even  now  sufficiently  overcome  their  originally  narrow  ten- 
dencies, so  as  to  admit  Christianity  in  its  purity  and  fulness.  But 
the  opposition  now  existing  formed  one  of  the  main  elements  by 
v/hich  Christianity  was  falsified  and  corrupted,  and  through  which 
those  doctrines  were  introduced,  which  are  foreign  to  the  religion 
itself  Whilst  the  sects  of  which  Ave  are  speaking  contended,  from 
the  first,  against  the  blending  of  Christianity  with  Judaism,  they 
now  especially  assailed  those  doctrines  and  practices  which  had 
arisen  out  of  this  mixture  of  the  principles  of  the  Old  with  those 
of  the  New  Testament.  In  this  respect  the  controversy  was 
calculated  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  in  the  church. 

Thus  there  appeared,  at  this  period,  a  sect  which  had  its  origin 
as  above  described,  but  the  immediate  seat  of  which  was  the 
province  sometimes  designated  as  Armenia,  and  sometimes  Syria. 
The  adherents  of  this  sect  were  known  under  the  name  of  Pauli- 
cians.  It  is  the  opinion^  of  the  two  writers  who  have  afforded  the 
most  important  information  respecting  these  people,  and  from 
whom  later  writers  have  drawn  all  their  materials  when  describ- 
ing the  Paulicians,  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Manicheans ; 
and  had  descended  from  a  woman  in  the  province  of  Samosata, 
named  Callinike,  who  lived  about  the  fourth  century,  and  whose 
two  sons,  Paulus  and  Johannes,  were  the  first  founders  of  the  sect. 
From  Paulus  it  was  that  it  derived  its  well-known  name  ;  and 

1  Petrus  Siculus  is  one  of  the  authors  referred  to.  He  was  sent  by  the  Greek  emperor 
Basilius  Macedo  to  Tephrikain,  in  Armenia,  to  treat  concerning  a  change  of  prisoners. 
See  the  history  of  the  Paulicians  published  by  the  Jesuit  Rader.  Ingoldstadt,  lUO-i,  and 
the  work  of  Photius  against  the  Manichees,  which,  in  respect  to  the  contents,  is  but 
little  different  from  that  of  Petrus  Siculus.  It  is  published  in  the  Antcdota  gracca  sacra 
et  profana.  ed.  J.  C.  Wolf.,  Hamb.  1722,  t.  i.  et  ii. 
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there  were  some  wlio  believed  that  the  names  of  both  the  founders 
were  combined  in  the  common  appellation  ;  or  in  the  form  Tlav- 
XoLcoavvai}  But  powerful  objections  exist  to  this  notion. ^  With 
regard  to  the  charge  of  Manicheism,  it  was  the  common  habit  of 
those  times  to  describe  whatever  had  any  connection  with  Dual- 
ism as  Manichean  ;  and  no  distinction  was  made  between  Mani- 
cheism and  Gnosticism.  We  find,  however,  not  the  least  trace 
of  anything  in  the  Paulicians  which  could  justify  our  regarding 
them  as  of  Manichean  origin/  On  the  contrary,  there  is  much  in 
their  system  directly  opposed  to  such  an  idea.  Thus,  they 
ascribed  the  creation  of  the  world  to  a  spirit  in  conflict  with  the 
true  God  ;  that  is,  to  a  Demiurgos,  in  the  sense  of  the  anti- Jew- 
ish Gnostics  ;  whereas  Mani  regarded  the  creation  as  a  noble 
domonstration  of  the  power  of  the  supreme  God. 

In  examining  the  organization  of  the  sect,  we  miss  the  dis- 
tinction, so  characteristic  of  the  Manichees,  of  a  twofold  state,  of 
an  esoteric  and  exoteric  class  ,  of  electi  and  auditores.  Although 
Photius  sometimes  alludes  to  an  esoteric  and  exoteric  party 
among  the  Paulicians,  such  a  distinction  was  certainly  contrary 
to  the  spirit  and  character  of  this  sect.  They  were,  it  is  pro- 
bable, falsely  accused  of  making  the  distinction  here  spoken  of, 
partly  that  an  explanation  might  be  found  for  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction in  their  doctrines  ;  and  partly  because  it  was  conceived 
possible  to  shew  that  what  was  most  essential  to  the  Manichean 
theory  might  be  discovered  also  in  theirs. 

But  it  would  be  far  easier  to  prove  that  it  was  characteristic 
of  the  Paulicians  to  regard  no  distinction  as  higher  than  that  of 
the  true  Christian  ;  that  they  recognized  no  dignity  as  nobler 
than  that  of  a  ^ptcrTmi/09  or  ^piaT07ro\LT7]<i  ;  and  nothing,  there- 
fore, as  more  valuable  than  the  perfect  and  genuine  knowledge  of 
the  truths  which  correspond  to  such  a  position.  To  purify  these 
truths  from  foreign  additions,  and  to  make  them  generally  known 

1  Photius.  1.  i.  c.  2. 

2  We  must  agree  in  this  point,  as  in  most  of  that  which  we  have  to  say  respecting  this 
sect,  with  the  acute  and  i)rofound  treatise  of  Gieseler.  See  his  Theolog.  Stud,  and  Kri- 
tik.B.ii,  heft  i.  1829. 

3  The  only  semblance  of  Manicheism  and  Parsisra  to  he  found  in  the  accounts  given 
of  them  is  that  which  is  said  by  Joliannes  Oznieusis,  who,  however,  deserves  hut  little 
respect.  He  ascribes  to  them,  in  his  treatise  against  the  sect,  a  sort  of  worshipping  of  the 
sun,  p.  87,  but  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  their  known  principles. 
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Avas  their  highest  aim.  They  regarded  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
having  a  far  higher  yalue  than  they  could  have  supposed  them  to 
possess  according  to  Manichean  principles.  For  certain  it  is  that 
they  earnestly  adhered  to  Scripture,  not  merely  in  imitation  of 
the  common  Christian  practice  ;  not  merely  as  a  means  to  promote 
the  circulation  of  their  principles  ;  but  from  a  sincere  desire  (as 
appears  from  the  manner  in  which  their  teachers  write  to  the 
members  of  the  sect,  and  from  the  ordering  and  naming  of  their 
church- officers)  to  cling,  in  all  respects,  to  the  New  Testament, 
and  especially  to  the  apostle  Paul.  In  this  respect,  as  also  in 
their  main  practical  tendencies,  they  were  in  close  agreement 
with  the  sect  of  Marcion.^  But  we  know  from  the  statements 
made  by  Theodoretus  respecting  the  great  number  of  Marcionites 
in  Armenia,  that  that  sect  was  widely  diffused  in  the  country  of 
the  Paulicians.  It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  believe  that  they 
might  be  a  branch  of  that  Gnostic  party  which  they  so  much  re- 
sembled. 

We  also  gather  from  what  Theodoretus  and  Chrysostom  say, 
that  these  later  Marcionites,  dispersed  as  they  were  among  a 
rustic  and  unlettered  people,  were  themselves  ignorant  and  uncul- 
tivated, and  but  little  acquainted  with  the  original  doctrines  of 
Marcion  himself.  Hence  it  might  happen  that,  especial  circum- 
stances awakening  a  spirit  of  reform  among  these  degenerate 
people,  it  might  be  the  especial  object  of  the  movement  which 
followed  to  restore  a  pure  Christianity,  according  to  the  peculiar 
intention  of  the  original  sect,  and  in  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples of  St  Paul's  epistles.  And  thus  the  Paulicians  might  have 
their  beginning.  Or  we  may  suppose,  as  is  indeed  possible,  that 
whilst,  through  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  a  reforming 
spirit  was  awiikened  among  the  founders  of  this  sect,  they  them- 
selves being  descendants  of  the  old  Gnostic  party,  the  movement 
of  itself  took  a  direction  in  the  line  of  Marcionitism,  this  being 
further  favoured  by  the  blending  of  the  Gnostic  elements  with  a 
practical  Christian  piety,  promoted  by  the  study  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament.    With  regard  to  the  account  given  of  Callinike,  we  see 


1  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  anathemas,  as  published  ly  Toiru?,  Insignia 
Itinerar.  Ital.  p.  106,  the  Marcionites,  but  not  the  Paulicians,  are  mcLtioned  with  the 
Bogomiles  and  Euchites,  and  other  sects  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  Hence 
they  might  be  considered,  perhaps,  as  abrailch  of  the  Marcionites. 
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no  sufficient  reason  for  altogether  rejecting^  the  statement  that 
two  men,  Pauliis  and  Johannes  of  Samosata,  the  sons  of  a  woman 
named  Callinike,  and  a  devoted  friend  of  Manicheisra,  or  Gnosti- 
cism, laboured  in  establishing  the  sect  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  plainly  a  point  of  no  importance 
in  our  inquiries  respecting  the  Paulicians ;  and  we  may  safely 
regard  the  connection  between  the  sons  of  Callinike  and  that 
sect  as  involving  much  which  is  fabulous.  It  is  very  certain  that 
no  idea  was  ever  entertained  by  the  Paulicians  themselves  of  pro- 
nouncing the  same  condemnation  on  the  sons  of  Callinike  which 
was  pronounced  upon  Mani,  with  whom  their  enemies  so  mali- 
ciously connected  them.^  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  was  a 
mere  invention  for  concealing  their  actual  opinions.  They  were 
very  far  from  ever  allowing  themselves  to  be  moved,  from  mere 
outward  considerations,  to  use  such  language  in  regard  to  those 
"whom  they  viewed  as  the  founders  or  teachers  of  their  sect."  It 
is  evident  that  the  traditional  name  of  Paulicians  was  the  sole 
cause  of  the  effort  made  to  discover  some  Paulus  as  the  author 
and  founder  of  the  sect.  Hence  many  writers  have  endeavoured 
to  trace  the  name  to  Paulus,  an  Armenian,  one  of  the  later 
teachers  of  the  party.  There  was,  doubtless,  a  teacher  of  that 
name,^  but  he  could  not  have  given  it  to  the  sect,  which  had  been 
long  before  known  by  the  common  appellation  of  Paulicians.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  these  attempts  to  explain  the  name  of 
the  sect  have  no  connection  with  historical  tradition,  but  are 
merely  founded  in  the  notion  that  the  title  must  necessarily  have 

1  Gieseler  tliuiks  that  the  -nhole  account  of  the  sons  of  CaUinike  ought  to  be  treated  as 
a  fable.  The  Paulicians,  it  is  tl)ought,  by  always  appealing  to  Paul  and  John,  as  ge- 
nuine  apostles,  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  calling  them  Paulians.  Afterwards,  in  order  to 
deprive  them  of  the  honour  of  naming  themselves  after  two  apostles,  their  enemies  pub- 
lished the  report  that  their  founders  were  two  heretics,  Paul  and  John.  This  explanation 
appears  too  artificial.  Although  the  Paulicians  did  attribute  an  especial  worth  to  the 
Gospel  of  John,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  bound  themselves  to  that  apostle  as  they 
did  to  Paul. 

2  Phot.  1.  i.,  c.  4,  p.  13. 

3  Petrus  Siculus  asserts,  indeed,  that  the  Paulicians  were  real  disciples  of  iMani,— of 
the  sons  of  Callinike  :  eI  kuI  Kivocpoovia^  tlvcc^  TaTs  Trpw-rois  kirL<Tvvri\l/av  alpicrtai : 
but  he  allows  that  they  themselves  appealed  only  to  the  later  chiefs  of  the  sect,  and  ac- 
knowledged them  only  as  their  teachers. 

4  Photius  says,  I.  i.,  c.  18,  of  this  Paulus  :  e'/c  tovtou  Si)  tou  HauXov  fiiph  ovk  kXa- 
XtTTJ)  TJjs  a-TTOO-Tao-tas  /cat  T^/l/  iiruivvixiav  'ikhaiv  fxaXfxov  v  Ik  twv  t^s  KaWiviKtji 
iraidwv  ro  fxwapov  tcSj/  Mai/iX"''^*'  ^^I'os  v6fxiX^ov(jiv. 
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been  derived  from  some  heretical  teacher  of  a  defined  epoch.  But 
the  very  form  of  the  name  is  opposed  to  such  an  idea.  Had  the 
above  supposition  been  correct,  the  name  would  have  taken  the 
form  of  IlavXucoi,  or  JJavKiavoL  It  is  highly  probable,  how- 
ever, that  TlavXiKol  had  the  same  origin  as  the  name  UavXtKi- 
avoi,  the  received  appellation  of  the  sect.  We  may  also  believe, 
with  some  certainty,  that  this  sect,  like  that  of  Marcion,  making 
a  strong  distinction  between  Peter  and  Paul,  and  adhering  firmly 
to  the  latter,  sought  by  every  means  to  establish  the  pure  doc- 
trine of  Christianity  according  to  his  teaching,  and  that  this  led 
to  their  being  Paulicians,  as  Photius  himself  intimates.^  An 
effort  was  made  in  after  times  to  trace  the  appellation  to  the  name 
of  some  founder  of  the  sect. 

But  the  man  most  deserving  of  notice  at  this  period  as  the  chief 
founder  of  the  Paulicians,  now  appearing  under  that  name,  was 
Constantine,  who  laboured  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  chiefly  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constantinus 
Pogonatus.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Gnostic,  or,  probably,  Mar- 
cionite  sect,  then  widely  spread  through  the  districts  of  Syria 
and  Armenia,  and  dwelt  in  the  borders  of  Mananalis,  not  far 
from  Samosata. 

It  was  of  vast  importance  to  the  improvement  of  Constantine, 
both  in  knowledge  and  character,  that  having  hitherto  been  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  New  Testament,  or  having  read  it  only  in  frag- 
ments, he  at  length  became  master  of  a  perfect  copy  of  the  sacred 
book.  It  was  given  him  by  a  deacon,  who,  on  being  delivered 
from  prison  (probably  among  the  Saracens'),  was  hospitably  taken 
by  Constantine  to  his  house,  and  manifested  his  gratitude  for  the 
entertainment  which  he  received  there  for  many  days  by  this  gift 
of  the  New  Testament.  Constantine  read  it  with  great  zeal.  It 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind.  This  was  especially  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  epistles  of  Paul.  His  thoughts  and  life 
took  a  new  direction.  It  is  but  another  instance  of  the  hateful 
and  unjust  mode  in  which  men  allow  themselves  to  regard  heretics, 
when  it  is  said  of  Constantine  and  his  followers,  that  they  exhibited 
so  much  love  for  the  New  Testament  only  to  escape  by  this  hy- 


5  L.  ii.,  C.  in,  p.   190.     From  tlie  apostle   Pi:ul,   ov   xl/Ev^tirtovv  .oi  -vrapaypafpovrai, 
although  he  is  unjust  in  saying  that  they  so  called  themselves. 
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pocrisy,  from  the  punishment  which  they  dreaded,  and  to  accom* 
plish  their  purpose  with  less  difficulty  or  danger.  We  are  far 
more  justified  in  believing,  that  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  New 
Testament,  exhibited  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  there  found, 
operated  powerfully  on  his  mind,  and  that  he  felt  himself  called 
to  be  a  reformer,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  dominant  church,  but 
to  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged.  But  he  was  still  compelled  by 
the  principles  of  that  sect,  from  which  he  could  not  set  himself 
free,  to  acknowledge  the  principles  of  Dualism.  Since  he  had 
commenced  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  while  subject  to 
these  views,  so  he  believed  that  that  which  he  here  read  of  the 
contiict  between  darkness  and  light,  flesh  and  spirit,  the  world 
and  God,  was  but  a  confirmation  of  his  old  ideas.  His  Chris- 
tianity was  one  derived  from  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  partially  of 
those  of  John,  but  in  the  forms  of  Gnostic  dualism.  By  this  means 
the  Paulicians  hoped  to  effect  a  reformation  of  the  church — a  re- 
vival of  the  church  of  the  apostolic  age. 

In  order  to  characterize  himself  as  an  apostolic  reformer,  Con- 
stantine  assumed  the  name  of  Silvanus.  His  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  distinguished  teachers  of  the  sect,  whose  cus- 
tom it  was  to  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  some  one  or  the  other 
of  the  companions  of  the  apostle  Paul.  This  served  to  indicate 
the  object  of  their  labours.  They  desired  to  be  animated  en- 
tirely by  the  spirit  of  that  apostle  ;  and  to  carry  forward  his  work, 
as  it  had  been  continued  by  his  own  immediate  associates.  For 
twenty-seven  years,  that  is,  from  657  to  684,  did  this  man  labour 
with  unceasing  energy  for  the  extending  of  his  sect.  Its  increase 
excited  against  it  a  new  and  violent  persecution.  The  emperor 
above  named  despatched  in  the  year  684,  or  in  one  of  the  latter 
years  of  his  reign,  an  officer  of  state,  Symeon,  to  seize  the  head 
of  the  sect ;  to  punish  the  obstinate  adherents  to  its  doctrines 
with  death ;  and  to  commit  those  who  shewed  tokens  of  repent- 
ance to  the  bishops,  that  they  might  be  instructed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  orthodox  doctrine.  Constantine,  if  we  may  believe  the 
report  of  his  enemies,  was,  at  the  command  of  Symeon,  stoned  to 
death  by  his  faithless  disciples,  his  ungrateful  adopted  son,  Justus, 
being  the  first  to  raise  his  hand  against  him.^ 

1  The  memory  of  Constantine's  death  appears  to  have  been  kept  np  by  the  name  of 
the  place  o-wpos,  the  stone-heap.  Photius  i.  16. 
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But  the  greater  number  of  those  who  were  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  bishops,  persisted  in  their  earlier  convictions,  and 
Avhen  Symeon  himself,  animated  by  a  desire  to  lead  them  back 
to  the  faith  of  the  chm'ch,  undertook  to  converse  with  them,  his 
imperfect  knowledge  as  a  layman  of  what  was  called  orthodoxy, 
and  his  freedom  from  prejudice,  left  him  open  to  the  feeling  that 
many  of  their  doctrines,  though  opposed  to  the  received  opinions, 
were  sound  and  scriptural ;  while  the  deep  impression  made  upon 
him  by  their  Christian  piety,  inclined  him  more  and  more  to  era- 
brace  their  views. 

Thus  impressed  he  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  after  hav- 
ing spent  three  years  more  in  his  official  capacity,  he  found  him- 
self constrained  to  take  his  departure  secretly  from  the  capital, 
and  thus  escape  from  a  position  in  which  he  was  constantly  com- 
pelled to  belie  his  inward  convictions.  He  proceeded  to  Ki- 
bossa  in  Armenia,  where  he  joined  the  remnant  of  Constantine's 
party,  and  being  placed  at  its  head,  assumed  the  apostolic  name 
of  Titus.  Having  laboured  three  years  in  this  character,  and 
converted  many  to  his  faith,  he  was  accused,  with  his  followers, 
before  the  bishop  of  Colonia,  by  the  same  traitorous  Justus,  at 
whose  instance  Constantine  had  been  stoned  to  death.  The  em- 
peror Justinian  II.  was  hereby  induced,  in  the  year  690,  to  order 
a  new  inquiry  to  be  instituted  respecting  the  sect ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  Titus,  with  many  others,  died  upon  the  scaffold. 
Paulus,  one  of  those  who  narrowly  escaped  from  this  persecution 
with  life,  now  became  the  head  of  the  sect.  He  appointed  his 
eldest  son,  Gegnaesius,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Timotheus, 
his  successor.  But  from  this  period,  a  schism  existed  in  the  sect. 
The  origin  of  this  dispute  may  be  traced  to  the  contest  which 
arose  between  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  principle.  Gegnae- 
sius founded  his  proceedings  upon  the  principle  of  a  traditional 
communication  of  spiritual  gifts  in  the  line  of  a  visible  succession  ; 
and  upon  this  he  established  his  own  claims  to  the  first  place  in 
the  sect.  But  his  younger  brother,  Theodorus,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge his  title  to  this  pre-eminence  ;  asserting  that  he  needed  no 
such  outward  medium  of  communion  ;  that  he  had  received  the 
spirit  from  above  immediately,  and  from  the  same  fountain  as  the 
father.i 

1  Phot.  i.  18:  fxiiirarpodtu  sK  TOv\a(36vTt^  BevTkpa  So^bi  (uerao-xtti/,  d/W  £*cti|s; 
TTjJwTTjs  d'optd^  Kai  odtv  6  TraT7)p  TavT^v  i'i\Kvaiv. 
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In  the  i'ei(^n  of  the  emperor  Leo,  the  Isaiirian,  the  Paulicians 
were  again  accused  at  Constantinople  ;  and  the  emperor  sum- 
moned Gegnaesius  to  the  capital,  to  undergo  an  examination. 
The  duty  of  conducting  the  inquiry  was  entrusted  to  the  patriarch. 
Gegnaesius  was  able  to  answer  satisfactorily  the  questions  put  to 
him  ;  but  he  assigned  a  different  meaning  to  the  orthodox  forms 
of  the  church  to  that  which  they  outwardly  bore:  Thus  the  pa- 
triarch asked  him,  why  he  had  separated  from  the  Catholic 
church  ?  He  answered,  that  it  was  far  from  his  wish  to  separate 
from  the  Catholic  church,  in  which  alone  salvation  was  to  be 
found.  But  by  the  Catholic  he  meant  the  sect  of  the  Paulicians, 
who  believed  themselves  appointed  to  restore  the  true  church  of 
Christ.  Again,  the  patriarch  asked  him,  why  he  did  not  render 
becoming  honour  to  the  mother  of  God  ?  Gegnaesius  imme- 
diately pronounced  an  anathema  against  every  one  who  refused 
to  honour  the  mother  of  God,  as  her  into  whom  Christ  entered  and 
from  whom  he  came,  and  who  is  thus  the  mother  of  us  all.  But 
he  meant  the  invisible  and  heavenly  communion  of  God's  people  ; 
the  Jerusalem  which  is  above ;  the  mother  of  divine  life,  the  way 
to  which  Christ  opened  for  the  redeemed ;  and  which  he  as 
their  forerunner  first  entered.  The  patriarch  asked  him,  why  he 
did  not  worship  the  sign  of  the  cross  1  Gegnaesius  replied  by 
pronouncing  an  anathema  upon  every  one  who  did  not  reverence 
the  cross,  but  he  understood  thereby  Christ  himself,  described 
symbolically  by  the  name  of  the  cross.  The  patriarch  then  in- 
quired why  he  disregarded  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  did 
not  partake  of  them  ?  Gegnaesius  gave  to  this  question  also  a 
satisfactory  answer ;  but  by  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  he  un- 
derstood the  doctrine  of  Christ,  of  which  he  was  a  partaker.  So 
too  he  answered  respecting  baptism  ;  but  he  regarded  Christ  him- 
self as  the  living  water,  the  water  of  life. 

The  emperor  having  been  informed  of  the  result  of  this  exami- 
nation, Gegnaesius  received  a  safe  conduct,  and  was  thus  secured 
against  all  further  danger  of  persecution. 

A  suspicion  may  here  arise  that  the  emperor  Leo,  as  an  enemy 
to  image-worship,  might  feel  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
Paulicians,  and  allow  his  influence  to  be  employed  in  securing  a 
happy  termination  to  the  above  inquiry.  It  is  evident  that  a 
certain  degree  of  relationship  existed  between  the  religious  ten- 
dencies of  the  Paulicians,  and  those   of  the   party  opposed   to 
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images.  The  former  were  known  to  be  violent  antagonists  of  image- 
worship  :  tliey  began  their  career  by  attacking  the  dominant  church 
on  account  of  its  idolatry  ;  and,  according  to  an  Arminian  writ- 
ing against  the  Paulicians,  only  lately  brought  to  light,^  some 
probability  exists  that  the  struggle  about  images  first  led  many 
to  oppose  the  ruling  church ;  and  then,  influenced  by  this  reform- 
ing spirit,  to  join  the  sect  of  the  Paulicians.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
assert  that  all  who  were  enemies  to  image-worship  were  necessarily 
favourable  to  the  Paulicians.  The  contrary  is  shown  to  be  the 
case  from  the  conduct  of  the  later  Iconoclast  emperors.  We  know 
also  that  the  more  the  Iconoclasts  were  accused  of  heresy,  the 
more  anxious  they  were  to  prove  their  orthodoxy,  and  remove  all 
suspicion  on  the  subject.  Hence  it  must  always  be  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  the  Emperor  Leo  did  really  favour  the  Paulicians 
as  supposed.  Still,  if  the  report  of  the  examination  of  Gregnea- 
sius  may  be  depended  upon,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the 
patriarch  should  have  allowed  himself  to  be  so  easily  deceived, 
unless  he  had  good  reason  to  wish  to  be  so.  He  would  otherwise 
have  put  questions  which,  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged 
skill  of  the  Paulicians  in  this  respect,  must  have  compelled  Geg~ 
naesius  to  give  definite  replies. 

Gegnaesius  died  after  labouring  in  his  calling  for  thirty  year&. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Zacharias;  but  a  rival, named  Joseph, 
contended  with  him  for  the  chief  place,  and  hence  a  new  schism 
was  created  in  the  sect.  Joseph,  however,  apprehending  danger 
from  the  Saracens,  removed  the  seat  of  his  labours  to  Antioch,  in 
Pisidia  ;  and  thus  the  sect  extended  its  operations  beyond  the 
limits  of  Armenia  into  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor. ^     The  suc- 

i  We  mean  the  controversial  treict  of  Johannes  of  Oznun,  so  named  from  his  native 
city  of  Oznun,  in  the  province  of  Tascir  in  the  greater  Annenia.  He  was  born  in  668, 
and  was  appointed  in  718  Catholicos  or  i)rimate  of  the  Armenian  church.  His  works 
were  published  bythe  Mechitarists  of  the  island  of  St  Lazari,  near  Venice,  with  Aucher's 
Latin  translation,  in  1834.  He  says,  in  his  discourse  against  the  Paulicians,  that,  when 
they  first  came  into  company  with  simple  and  inexperienced  people,  they  began  by  at- 
tacking images,  p.  79.  In  p.  89  he  says  that  many  enemies  of  images,  having  been  ex- 
pelled the  Catholic  church,  joined  the  Paulicians.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  those  who 
are  versed  in  Armenian  literature  would  examine  the  original  sources  for  an  explication 
of  the  historical  force  of  the  words,  ad  quos  Paulicianos  Iconomachi  quidam  ab  Alvano- 
rum  Catholicis  reprehensi  advenientes  adhaesenint. 

2  If  the  account  of  the  Byzantine  historian  does  not  give  too  early  a  date  to  that 
which,  we  believe,  happened  at  a  later  period,  this  sect  had  already  establisliid  itself  in 
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cessor  of  Joseph  was  Baanes,  who,  from  the  cynical  mode  of  life 
which  he  liiYOured  and  practised,  was  called  "the  dirty,"  6 
pvirapo^  ;  which  rendered  both  him  and  his  party  hateful.  But  at 
this  time,  that  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
sect  which,  through  internal  divisions,  and  the  influence  of  cor- 
rupt teachers,  was  beginning  to  degenerate,  received  a  fresh  im- 
pulse from  the  energy  of  a  new  reformer  sprung  from  among  its 
members. 

This  was  Sergius,  born  in  the  distri.ct  of  Ania,  not  far  from  the 
city  of  Tayia,  in  Galatia,  and  who  had  become  attached  to  the 
sect  in  his  early  youth/     The  occasion  which  led  to  this  was  re- 
marhable,  and  tends  to  shew  how  the  neglect  with  which  the  reli- 
gious wants  of  the  people  were  treated  by  the  clergy,  led  many 
to  join  the  Paulicians.     Sergius  happened  to  meet  with  a  woman 
who  belonged  to  the  sect ;  and,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  she 
asked  him,  whether  he  had   ever  read  the  Gospels  ?      Sergius 
answered  in  the  negative,  adding  that  this  duty  belonged  to  the 
clergy  only  ;  and  that  the  mysteries  of  the  holy  Scriptures  were 
too  sublime  for  the  laity.     The  woman  immediately  replied,  that 
the  Scriptures  were  appointed  for  all,  and  stood  open  for  all,  for 
that  God  would  have  all  men  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
It  was  the  object,  she  added,  of  the  clergy  to  prevent  the  people 
from  acquiring  this  knowledge.     They,  therefore,  spoke  obscurely 
respecting  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  word,  and  thus  hoped  to 
prevent  the  laity  from  discovering  their  corruptions  of  the  truth. 
Hence  it  was,  too,  that  only  fragments  of  Scripture,  violently  se- 
parated from  the  context,  were  allowed  to  be  read  in  the  churches. 
She  then  asked  him  of  whom  the  Lord  spoke  (Matt.  vii.  22), 
when  he  said  that  they  had  wrought  miracles,  and  had  prophesied 
in  his  name,  and  yet  should  not  be  acknowledged  by  him  at  the 

Thrace,  ia  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constantinus  Copronymus.  Th^e  historian  relates, 
under  the  11th  year  of  that  emperor's  reign,  that  having  again  conciuered  the  Armenian 
province  of  Melitene,  he  had  transferred  many  Paulicians  to  Constantinople  and 
Thrace. 

1  Petrus  Siculus,  p.  54,  in  speaking  of  Sergius,  says  nothing  of  his  having  spruug 
from  a  Paulician  family  But  Photius  says,  p.  95,  that  his  father  Dryinos  was  a  mem- 
her  of  the  sect,  and  that  Sergius  had,  consequently,  been  instructed  in  its  doctrines  from 
his  childhood.  Still,  that  which  he  himself  relates  of  his  conversation  with  the  Pauli- 
cian woman  contradicts  this  statement,  and  leads  to  the  helief  that  Sergius,  at  that  time, 
still  belonged  to  the  Catholic  church. 
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la^t  ?  or  who  the  children  of  the  kingdom  were,  of  whom  he  said 
that  they  shall  be  cast  out  ?  (Matt.  viii.  12.)  "  They  are  those," 
she  said,  ''  whom  you  call  holy  :  of  whom  you  say  that  they  work 
wonders,^  and  cast  out  evil  spirits ;  and  whom  you  honour,  to  the 
insult  of  the  livins:  God." 

These  words  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind  of  Serg-ius. 
He  studied  zealously  the  writings  of  the  apostle  Paul.  They 
taught  him  what  belongs  to  a  living  Christianity,  and  conveyed 
to  him  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  distinction  between  what  is 
divine  and  what  is  profane,  betAveen  the  spirit  and  the  flesh. 
The  strongly  marked  distinction  which  he  thus  observed  impelled 
him  to  attack  that  mixing  of  Christianity  with  the  world  which 
characterized  the  dead  ecclesiastical  svstem  of  the  state  reli<>-ion. 
But  he  connected  his  practical  opposition  with  the  theoretical 
opposition  of  the  Gnostic  dualism.  Assuming  the  name  of  Ty- 
chiciis,  he  laboured  as  a  teacher  for  thirty-four  years  with  ardent 
zeal  and  unwearied  activity.  During  this  period  he  travelled  into 
all  parts  of  Asia,  everywhere  preaching  the  doctrines  of  his  sect, 
confirming  the  congregations  already  formed,  and  founding  others. 
He  could,  indeed,  without  impropriety,  say,  in  one  of  his  epistles 
to  the  Paulician  churches,  "I  have  iourneved  from  the  east  to  the 
west,  from  the  north  to  the  south,  preaching  the  gospel  till  my 
knees  trembled.""  He  seems  also  to  have  imitated  the  apostle 
Paul  in  this,  that  he  would  not  be  maintained  by  others,  but  sup- 
ported himself  by  the  vrork  of  his  own  hands.  Thus  he  laboured 
as  a  carpenter.^  His  enemies  could  not  refuse  to  bear  testimony 
to  his  severe  morality,  to  his  heart- winning  benevolence  and  gen- 
tleness, irresistible  even  among  those  most  hostile  to  his  views. *   It 

1  It  may  here  be  questioned,  whether  tlie  Pauliciau  wrmaa  here  meant  that  the  ac- 
counts given  of  the  miracles  of  the  saiuts  were  fictitious,  or  tliat  the  miracles  were 
wrought,  but  by  the  power  of  the  Demiurgos,  whom  these  people  served. 

2  These  words  have  some  importance,  as  indicating  the  geographical  position  of  the 
place  at  which  he  began  his  labours. 

3  'Atto  avaToXlhv  Kal  fJ-i-XP'-  ^v(^l'-~"v  ical  {<'nr6')  (ioppo'i  xal  {fj.txpt')  v6to-j  t^pa^ov 
Kt}pu(Tcru)v  TO  iuayyiXiov  tov  XpiarTou  toTs  euoTs  yovacn  (iapn(Ta<;,  Pet.  Sic.  p.  CO,  where 
the  words  are  quoted  more  completely  and  exactly  than  in  Photius.  L.  i.  p.  ll'-i. 

4  Kai  Tairtivov  rjQo'i  Kal  de^itoartui'i  fcaT£(rX')/'ia'''((r/itVos  T/OoVos  "/cai  fiuspoTi}^  oit 
Touv  01KE10U9  viTO(TvvaLvovaa.  (perhaps  it  should  be  vTrocraivovara)  fiovov,  aWd  Kal  toi/v 
TpayuTspov  SLaKtifxivov^  viro  Xtaivovcrd  Tt  Kal  (yvXaywyuvcra,  Phot.  1.  1.  c.  22,  p.  J20. 

Naturally,  all  this  goodness  in  a  heretic  could  ouly  be  a  mere  mask,  assumed  for  the 

purpose  of  enabling  him  the  more  easily  to  deceive  his  victims. 
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greatly  contributed  to  his  success  with  many,  that  at  the  beginning 
he  contented  himself  with  pointing  out  to  them  the  doctrines  of 
practical  Christianity,  which  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  interests 
of  a  formal  orthodoxy.  He  pursued  this  course  till  he  had  won  the 
confidence  of  his  hearers,  and  could  more  safely  lead  them  into 
conflict  with  the  dominant  church.^  Thus  in  the  same  manner  in 
Avhich  he  himself  was  induced  to  join  the  sect,  many  of  the  laity- 
were  led  to  attach  themselves  to  it  by  the  course  which  he  and 
his  followers  pursued.  They  made  known  to  their  hearers  the 
words  of  the  Gospels  and  ,of  the  apostle  Paul, — words  of  which 
they  had  hitherto  remained  ignorant ;  and  they  then  proved  to 
them  how  opposed,  in  many  respects,  the  principles  of  the  church 
were  to  the  divine  truth. 2  He  even  obtained  a  favourable  recep- 
tion among  many  of  the  monkish  orders. 

But  in  the  consciousness  of  his  zeal  as  a  reformer  Sergius  often 
spoke  of  himself  in  a  tone  which,  however  much  may  be  allowed 
for  the  hyperbolical  style  of  oriental  oratory,  can  yet  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  consistent  with  Christian  humility.  Thus  he  writes 
to  one  of  his  communities  :  "  Let  no  one  deceive  you ;  but  be 
comforted  by  the  knowledge  that  you  have  received  this  doctrine 
from  God  ;  for  we  write  to  you  in  the  full  confidence  of  our  heart, 
seeing  that  I  am  the  watchman  at  the  door,  and  the  good  shep- 
herd, and  the  leader  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  light  of  the 
house  of  God.  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world  ;*  for  when  I  am  absent  in  the  body,  I  am  present  in  the 
spirit."^  And  to  the  same  community  (that  of  Colonia,  in  Ar- 
menia) he  also  wrote  :  "  As  the  primitive  congregations  had  their 
pastors  and  teachers,  so  have  you  received  the  illuminating  torch, 

1  Phot.  i.  p.  108. 

2  Petrus  Siculus  says,  p.  6:  j^aXtTrov  to  /xi)  avvapiracrdTivaL  vir'  avTwv  tous  aTr\ou- 
TEpous,  SioTi  iravra  to.  tov  Evayy^XXiov  kuItou  airoaToXou  Xoyia  BiaXiyovTui. 

3  Thus  Peter  Siculus  charges  him  with  having  perverted  many  monks,  priests,  ami 
levites,  p.  62. 

4  Photius  i,  2L  p.  115  quotes  the  words  only  thus  far,  but,  by  their  connection  with 
what  follows,  which  is  found  in  Petrus  Siculus,  p.  64,  that  which  Sergius  says  of  himself 
is  somewhat  softened. 

5  Mf^Ets  y/xas  E^  airaTna-ij  Kara  fii]Stva  n-poirov,  TavTa<s  Sk  Tas  ETrayytXtas  e'^oi'tes 
irapa  6eov  dapaiXTt,  rffxel^  y^i-P  irEirf.icrp.ivoL  ovTi.i  kv  rais  KupSiai^   i)fx(~ov  typdxj/afxeu 

Vp.1v  OTi   6  dvptopOS   Kai   6    TTOipijD  6   KoXoS   KCtl   O^JjyOS  TOV   (TU)/ULaTO<S  TOU    XpKTTOV    Km     O 

Xoxi/osTou  oiKov  TOV  Otov  tyu)  kipi  Kal  ptd'  vp.u)v  tijuLi  Tra'cras  Tots  npipm  ews  t^s  orvv- 
TsXEjas  TOV  diMVOi.  'El  yap  Kal  t«j  (TwfxaTi  awsifii,  aWa  tw  -jrvtv/xaTi  avv  vpiv  iipi' 
XotTi  ov  \aiptTt,  KaTapTiX^iode.   Kal  6  (^eos  T^s  ei/0^j.»;s  'i(rTai  fxiti'  vfitoi/. 
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and  the  clear-shining  light,  and  the  guide  to  salvation. '\  He 
then  quotes  Matt.  vi.  22,  by  which  he  probably  intended  to  inti- 
mate that  the  clearness  of  their  internal  vision, — their  developed 
perception  of  what  is  divine, — had  led  them  to  recognize  and  ac- 
knowledge him  as  the  light. 

If  we,  indeed,  dare  trust  the  accounts  given  by  his  opponents, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  admit  that  Sergius  had  carried  his  self- 
exaltation  to  self-idolatry,  since^  according   to  some  statements, 
he  did  not  shrink  from  assuming  the  name  of  the  Paraclete,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.     But  we  have  every  reason  to  regard  such  ac- 
counts with  suspicion.    Independent  of  the  internal  improbability 
which  they  present,  it  appears  from  expressions  of  the  Paulicians, 
in  which  we  might  expect  to  find,  if  in  any,  the  application  of 
such  titles  to  their  master,  how  utterly  opposed  they  were  to  an 
error  of  this  nature.      Thus  it  is  said,  that  they  prayed  in  the 
name  of  Sergius,  as  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  they  used  as  the  sealing 
of  their  prayers  the  words :  "  The  prayer  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is, 
*  Have  mercy  upon  us.'  '''      But  very  certain  it  is,  that  in  this 
passage,  evidently  framed  in  correspondence  with  Rom.  viii.  26, 
Sergius  was  not  meant  by  the  Holy  Spirit.     Either  the  interces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  related  to  the  Supreme  God ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Paul,  the  inward  prayer  of  believing  desire,  as  a  prayer 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  praying  in  and  out  of  the  souls  of 
believers,  is  intended  by  the   expression  referred  to.      If,  there- 
fore, there  be  any  truth  whatsoever  in  the  accusation,  that  Ser- 
gius spoke  of  himself  as  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Paraclete,3  the 
most  that  can  be  believed  is,  that  he  described  himself  not  as  the 
former,  but  as  the  latter.     His  opponents  not  distinguishing  the 
one  from  the  other,  they  unjustly  interpreted  his  words,  as  if  he, 
no  more  than  they,  made  a  distinction  between  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  Paraclete.    But  supposing  that  he  did  make  this  distinc- 
tion, and  by  the  Paraclete  understood,  as  Mani  did,  an  illumi- 
nated teacher  promised  by  Christ ;  one,  that  is,  who  should  purify 
his  doctrine  from  all  unholy  admixtures,  and  unfold  its  true  mean- 
ing ;    this  character  he   might  possibly  then    assume.      But  as 

^  He  calls  himself  Xajuira^a  <\iativvv,  Xux^ov  (paivovra. 

2  'H  th\fi  Tov  ayiov  TTVEV/ULUTOi  iXtt'iati  »i/t>i«s,  Phot.  i,  114. 

3  Phot.  1.  i.p    111. 
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Sergius  did  not  regard  himself  as  tlic  first  and  only  reformer  of 
corrupted  Christianity,  he  could  not  properly  claim  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  promised  Paraclete  ;  as  the  teacher,  that  is,  througli 
whom  the  faithful  were  first  brought  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
truth  purified  from  all  the  elements  of  error.     While,  however, 
such  was  the  case,  yet,  although  he   acknowledged  the  earlier 
teachers  of  the  Panlicians,  in  their  proper  character  as  teachers, 
Sergius  claimed  for  himself  the  honour  of  being  the  great  teacher 
promised  by  Christ ;  the  man  through  whom  a  reformation  of  the 
whole  church  was  to  be  accomplished;  and  superior  to  all  the 
rest,  who  were  to  be  regarded  but  as  his  forerunners.     Thus  we 
may  observe  a  regular  gradation  of  rank.     His  predecessors  he 
called  TTot/jbeva^;  koX   hihaaKukov^,  but  himself  Xa/jLTra^;    (^aeLvrj\ 
the  \v')(yo<;  ^alvcov,  or  \v')(yo<^avr)<^  aarrjp.     But  in  answer,  again, 
to  this  opinion,  it  may  be  said  that  he  described  the  apostle  Paul 
alone  as  the  great  teacher,  as  the  one  through  whom  pure  Chris- 
tianity must  be  brought  to  light  ;   that  he   spoke   of  himself  as 
standing  in   the  same   relation  to   this   apostle  as  that  in  which 
Tychicus  stood  to  him  ;  that  he  wished  to  be   considered  in  no 
other  light  than  in  that  of  a  messenger  and  disciple  of  Paul  ;  of 
one  who  taught  his  hearers  not  the  doctrines  of  his  own  wisdom, 
but  the  doctrine  of  that  apostle.,     By  much  the   most  probable 
conjecture  therefore,  is,  that  Sergius  was  as  far  from  represent- 
ing  himself  to  be    the  Paraclete,    as   he   was  from  pretending 
to  be  the  Holy  Ghost ;   and  that  it  is  only  by  the  misinterpreta- 
tion of  those  psssages  in  which  he  speaks  of  himself  as  the  organ 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  as  the  Paraclete,  in  respect  to  the  restora- 
tion of  pure  Christianity,  that  the  false  charges  of  which  we  have 
spoken  can  be  brought  against  him.'^ 

1  A  SiayytWti  /ii)  rri'i  auTov  irofpLa^  tli/ai,  tou  6t  SiSdi^avTo^  Kai  cnrKTraXKO- 
Tos  llatiXov  TTupuyykXfMara.  PhotiuH  himself  remarks  the  contradietion  involved 
in  the  supposition  that  Sergius  could  say  such  lofty  things  of  himself,  and  yet  aasurae 
so  subordinate  a  position  in  respeft  to  Paul.  He  endeavoured  to  explain  this  contra- 
diction bya  very  forced  idea.  Thus  lie  supposed  the  latter  to  be  those  who  hod  only 
been  just  gained  over  to  the  sect,  the  exotics;  while  the  former  were  those  who  were 
perfectly  imbued  with  tlie  knowledge  of  the  mysteries.  L.  i.  p.  iii.  This  notion  is  at 
once  refuted  by  the  fact  that  the  same  predicates  are  emjjloyed  in  the  epistle  of  Sergius 
in  reference  to  the  whole  community. 

2  From  some  sucli  misinterpretation,  probably,  arose  the  anathema  which  is  found 
among  those  pronounced  upon  the  Bogorailes  or  Euchites,  if  Sergius  is  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  person  named  Tychicus.     It  is  there  laid  to  his  charge,  that  he  had  trans- 
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The  operations  of  Sergius  were  begun  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances.  The  Greek  emperor,  Nicephorus,  who  reigned 
at  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century,  had  positively  refused 
to  allow  himself  to  be  made  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
hierarchy  for  persecuting  the  Paulicians.     He  left  them,  on  the 
contrary,  to  enjoy  the   most  perfect  freedom  in  the   practice  of 
their  religion  in  Phrygia  and  Lycaonia.^     Tt  is  natural  to  inquire 
whether  Nicephorus  had  been   led  to  pursue  this  gentle  course 
towards  the  Paulicians   through  any  favourable  impression  made 
upon  his  mind  by  their  habits  of  living  ;  whether  the  inducement 
had  been  furnished  by  his  dislike  to  the  domination  of  the  clergy  ; 
or  whether  he  was  influenced  by  principles  altogether  different  to 
those  usually  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  heretics  ?    With  regard 
to  the  latter  supposition,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  existed 
a  small  right-minded  party  in  the   Greek  church,  which  regarded 
it  as  unchristian  to  persecute  heretics  with  the  sword  ;  and  which 
declared  that  it  was  opposed  to  the  duty  of  priests  to  shed  the 
blood  of  those  whom  they   ought  to  lead  to  repentance.      Such 
were  the  men  who,   when  Michael  Curopalates,  the  successor  of 
this  emperor,  had  been  induced,  by  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, to  denounce  death  against  the  heretics,  laboured  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  law.^    And  one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders 
of  orthodoxy,  a  fanatical  champion  even  of  image -worship,  Theo- 
dorus  Studita,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  that  name  at  Constan- 
tinople,  happily  appears  .as   a  representative   of  this  small  but 
Christian-minded  party.     Thus  he  writes  to  a  bishop  ofEphesus, 
Theophilus,  who  had  declared  it  a  glorious  work  to  put  Manicheans 
to  death,3  "  What  say  you^  Has  not  the  Lord  in  the  gospel  for- 
bidden us  to  pull  up  the  tares,  lest  we   pull  up  the   wheat  with 
them  1    Has  he  not  told  us  to  let  both  grow  together  till  the  har- 

ferred  that  which  is  said  in  Holy  Scripture  of  God  the  Father,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
to  his  spiritual  father — to  one  of  the  coryphcei  of  his  sect,  and  thus  Imd  been  guilty  of 
the  following  perversion  :  Tux'fW'  "^V  '^"<''«^  ''""s  Trepl  tov  Qtov  kui  ira-rpd's  ztl  8k  kul 
irepl  TOV  dy'iou  irvEVfiaTO^  piiarsi^  tts  tov  irvtvfxaTiKOv  avrov  iraTtpa  Trapep/JLi]Vsu- 
cravTi.     See  Jacobi  ToUii  Insignia  Itimrarii  Iialici.  p.  1 1J=. 

1  Theophanes  Chronograph,  f.  413,  ed.  Paris. 

2  Although  we  are  not  always  justified  in  giving  credit  to  the  tales  which  the  Byzan- 
tine historians,  full  of  hatred  to  hira,  relate  respecting  his  connection  with  the  Pauli- 
cians. 

■J  Ep.  ii,  155. 
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vest  1  (Matt.  xiii.  29.)  Can  you  then  call  it  a  most  glorious 
thing  to  root  up  the  tares  V  He  then  quotes  a  beautiful  passage 
from  Chrysostom's  Homilies  on  St  Matthew's  Gospel  ;  and  adds, 
"  Nor  may  we  pray  against  heretics  :  much  rather  ought  we  to 
pray  for  them,  even  as  the  Lord  prayed  upon  the  cross  for  sin- 
ners. We  must  no  longer  appeal  to  Phineas  or  Elias  as  examples. 
The  distinction  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ought  to 
be  carefully  kept  in  view.  When  the  disciples  would  have  acted 
towards  the  Samaritans  in  the  spirit  of  the  former,  they  were  re- 
buked by  Christ,  because  they  thereby  showed  themselves  opposed 
to  the  good  and  gentle  spirit  which  should  animate  his  followers." 
He  next  cites  2  Tim.  ii.  25,  and  says,  we  must  not  punish  the  ignor- 
ant, but  teach  them.  The  magistrate,  indeed,  bears  not  the  sword 
^  in  vain  ;  but  he  is  not  to  use  it  in  the  case  of  those  against  whom 
the  Lord  has  forbidden  him  to  draw  it.  Their  authority  regards 
men  in  a  civil  capacity,  and  they  are  to  punish  those  who  break 
the  laws  of  the  state.  But  their  poAver  of  punishment  has  no  con- 
nection with  that  which  is  purely  inward.  The  right  to  punish, 
in  this  case,  pertains  solely  to  those  who  have  the  government  of 
souls,  and  the  punishments  which  they  inflict  are  spiritual ;  as,  for 
example,  excommunication^ 

But  a  few  individual  voices  could  not  avail  against  the  domi- 
nant spirit  of  the  age.  Iconoclasts  and  Iconolatrae  agreed 
together  in  the  determination  to  persecute  this  sect.  But  still  it 
continued  to  increase  ;  and  traces  of  its  progress  are  easily 
discoverable  under  the  successors  of  Nicephorus,  the  emperor 
Michael  Curopalates,  and  Leo  the  Armenian.  The  general  zeal 
against  the  worship  of  images  could  not  induce  the  latter  monarch 
to  pursue  a  milder  course  towards  the  Paulicians.  He  probably 
wished  to  prove  by  the  severity  with  which  he  treated  them,  his 
entire  devotion  to  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  church.  Thomas, 
bishop  of  Neocesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  and  the  abbot  Paracondaces, 
were  nominated  Inquisitors  of  the  Paulicians.  Such  of  them  as 
manifested  repentance  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  bishops  for  in- 

1  Horn,  xlvii. 

2  ^wfjiaTcov  yelp  apx^^^^^s^  -^'^^s  ^^  -^oTs  auy/xnTLKoX'i  aXovrs^  sgof  aOrots  ko- 
Xu^Eiv,  ovxi  Toiv  iv  TV  (WH  ought  probubly  to  read  ot^X'  -rov^  kv  toTs)  Ka-r  i 
xj/uxf'iv-  Twi/  yap  i//uxw^  apx^^T'^''  toOto,  ihi;  t«  KoXa(rTripi(i  acpopia^xoi  Kal  ai  Xonral 
iTTLrifXini,  f.  197. 
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struction,  and  to  be  reconciled   to  the  church.     The   rest  were  to 
be  punished  by  the  sword. 

The  fury  with  which  the  inquisitors  fulfilled  their  office,  in- 
duced the  Paulicians,  who  inhabited  the  city  of  Cynoschora,  in 
Armenia,^  to  form  a  conspiracy  against  these  barbarous  persecu- 
tors, and  they  eventually  murdered  them.  They  then  fled  to  that 
part  of  Armenia  which  was  subject  to  the  Saracens,  who  readily 
afforded  them,  as  enemies  of  the  Roman  empire,  a  hospitable  re- 
ception, and  assigned  them  the  city  of  Argaum,2  as  their  place  of 
abode.  The  kind  treatment  which  their  brethren  had  thus  re- 
ceived from  the  Saracens,  and  the  continued  persecutions  to  which 
they  were  exposed  at  home,  induced  vast  numbers  of  the  Pauli- 
cians to  seek  the  same  refuge.  Here  also  the  head  of  their  sect, 
Sergius,  fixed  his  residence.  Their  power  gradually  increased  : 
they  found  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to  make  attacks  upon 
the  neighbouring  provinces  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  prisoners  which 
they  took,  they  zealously  endeavoured  to  convert  to  their  faith. 
Sergius  himself  but  little  approved  of  such  proceedings.  He 
sought  to  restrain  his  people  from  a  course  like  this  ;  but  his 
counsels  w^ere  disregarded.  Happily  for  him,  however,  he  could 
fairly  assert,  that  he  was  guiltless  of  the  evils  which  ensued,  and 
that  he  had  continually,  though  in  vain,  intreated  his  followers  to 
make  no  prisoners  among  the  Romans.^  Having  carried  on  his 
labours  for  some  years  longer,  he  was  murdered  by  one  Tzanio  of 
Nicopolis,  a  fierce  zealot  for  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  This 
event  took  place  in  the  year  835,*  and  the  crime  was  perpetrated 
on  a  mountain  to  which  Sergius  had  gone  alone,  in  order  to  pur- 
sue his  customary  occupation  of  felling  wood  for  the  use  of  his 
buildings. 

1  Oi  Xsyo/uLifOi  Kvvo)(^u)p'lTai,  Phot.  i.  p.  128.  01  KaroiKovvT a^  kvvo^  Tt]v  \u>pah-. 
Petr.  Skill,  p.  60.     Tliis  community  was  designated  by  Sergius  as  the  Laodicean. 

2  Apyaovv,  perhaps  Areas.  See  Gieseler,  p.  94.  Unless  this  city,  which  is  described 
as  built  on  a  hill,  received  its  name  from  the  mountain  Argaeiis,  and  no  other  cau  be 
suggested.  The  inhabitants  are  named  by  Petrus  Siculus  Apyaovvrai.  Sergius  deno- 
minates them  Colossians,  Pet.  Sic.  p.  66. 

3  ' Eyu)  Tcou  KOKcbv  TovTiov  duaiTio^  f-'tfiL,  iroWu  yap  iraphyytWov  aiiToXt,  Ik  Tou 
ai')(^fxa\wTiX^tiv  Tovi  p<i)p.a'iov^  cnrocrrtjuaL,  Kui  o^x   vTri'iKova-du  fxot.  Pet.  Sic.  p.  C2. 

*  See  Gicseler's  remarks  on  t]:e  Chronology  in  the  treatise  above  referred  to,  p. 
100. 
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With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Paiilicians,  the  only  two 
sources  of  information  which  we  possess,  furnish  ns  with  but 
scanty  details  ;  and  such  as  are  utterly  insufficient  to  afford  any 
complete  or  distinct  idea  of  the  sect.  Starting  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Paulicians  derived  their  origin  from  the  Mani- 
chaeans,  the  authors  of  these  accounts  might  very  probably  believe 
their  opinions  and  representations  to  be  corrupted  by  Manichaean 
absurdities.  But  it  is  ftir  more  likely  that  the  system  of  the 
Paulicians  sprung  from  the  dualistic  theory,  for  they  seem  to  have 
ascribed  the  visible  creation  to  the  evil  principle,  and  to  have 
converted  this  into  a  Demiurgos.  As  w^e  find,  however,  in  all 
the  older  gnostic  systems,  the  Creator  of  the  w^orld  distinguished 
from  the  evil  principle,  the  doubt  may  arise,  whether,  since  in 
the  Paulician  system  the  Demiurgos,  as  the  principle  of  evil,  was 
opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Most  High  and  perfect  God,  this 
did  not  cause  the  actual  distinction  between  the  two  systems 
to  be  overlooked.  The  doctrine  of  the  Paulicians,  as  described  to 
us/  namely,  that  the  wicked  Spirit,  or  the  Deniiurgos,  arose  from 
darkness  and  fire,  seems  to  have  some  reference  to  this  distinc- 
tion, there  being  here  tw^o  elements  which  together  formed  the 
essence  of  the  Demiurgos,  that  is.  Darkness,  the  peculiar  principle 
of  the  wicked,  and  Fire,  the  principle  of  the  siderial  world,  in  op- 
position to  the  divine  life,  as  in  the  Clementines,  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Zabier,  or  Johannites.  Thus  the  Paulicians,  like  Marcion, 
may  have  adopted  three  fundamental  principles,  or  two  funda- 
mental principles,  strictly  so  considered,  and  a  middle  principle. 
At  all  events,  they  regarded  the  distinction  between  a  Demiurgos, 
the  author  of  the  material  world,  and  the  all-perfect  God,  from 
whom  only  the  world  of  spirits  proceeds,  and  who  cannot  become 
visible  to  the  material  world,  as  constituting  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  their  sect  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  church,  which  they 
accused  of  confounding  together  the  Demiurgos  and  true  God, 
while  it  worshipped  only  the  former.  When  they  met  with  Ca- 
tholic Christians,  they  said,  "  you  believe  in  the  Creator  of  the 
world  ;  but  we  believe  in  him,  of  whom  the  Lord  says,  that  he 
has  never  revealed  himself  either  by  a  sensible  voice  or  form,  like 

1  Phot.  ii.  3. 
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the  world- creator  of  the  Old  Testament  (John  v.  37.)^  Photiiis 
says,2  that  all  the  Paulicians  did  not  thus  exclude  the  perfect 
God  from  the  work  of  creation.  Some  of  them  ascribed  the  crea- 
tion of  the  heavei^s  to  the  good  God ;  and  to  the  evil  principle, 
the  creation  of  the  earth,  and  all  that  lies  between  hea>ven  and 
earth  ;  while  others  attributed  the  creation  of  heaven  itself  to 
the  Demiurges.  The  Paulicians  may,  no  doubt,  have  understood 
the  word  "heaven"  in  ditferent  senses,  and  may  thus  have 
affirmed  and  denied  that  it  was  the  creation  of  the  perfect  God. 
Thus  the  name  of  heaven  was  applied  to  the  visible  heavens ; 
the  starry  heavens  ;  which  the  Paulicians  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  creation  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurgos,  and  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  perfect  God.  But  when  the  term  heaven  is 
employed  as  signifying  the  spiritual  heaven,  far  exalted  above 
the  starry  world,  and  as  symbolizing  the  region  of  the  divine, 
then  heaven  is  to  be  considered  as  the  creation  and  kingdom  of 
the  Almighty.  The  good  God  and  the  Demiurgos  have  each 
their  own  heaven."^  Hence  it  is  possible  that  Photius,  not  clearly 
understanding  the  various  meanings  given  to  the  word  "  heaven" 
among  the  Paulicians,  may  have  unjustly  ascribed  to  them  a  dis- 
tinction which  they  did  not  intend  to  affirm.  It  is,  however,  also 
possible  that  a  difference  of  opinion  may  have  arisen  among  the 
Paulicians  themselves,  in  reference  to  the  more  or  less  imperfect 
theory  of  dualism.  We  find  this  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
sects  who  held  similar  notions  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. 

According  to  the  Paulician  system,  the  entire  material  world 
proceeds  from  the  Demiurgos,  who  formed  it  out  of  the  matter 
which  is  the  source  of  all  evil.  The  sod  of  man,  however,  is  of 
heavenly  origin,  and  has  a  germ  of  life  answering  to  the  being  of 
the  highest  God.  Thus  human  nature  consists  of  two  antagonist 
principles  ;  but  this  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  of  a  different 

1  See  Pet.  Sic.  p.  16. 

2  ii.  5. 

3  According  to  tlie  representation  given  of  the  doctrine  of  Marcion  by  the  Armenian 
bishop  Esnig,  in  the  fifth  century,  and  which  Professor  Neumann  has  translated  in 
lUgen's  Journal  for  Historical  Theology,  iv.  B.  i.,  the  perfect  God  has  his  dwelling  in  the 
third  heaven. 
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nature,  and  in  which  all  sinful  desires  have  their  root ;  this  its 
banishment  into  the  sensual  world,  a  world  which  owes  its  exis- 
tence to  an  altogether  different  creator,  and  in  which  it  is  held  cap- 
tive, cannot  possibly  be  the  work  of  the  supreme  and  perfect  God. 
It  must  be  the  work,  therefore,  of  that  hostile  Demiurgos,  which 
has  sought  to  draw  the  germ  of  divine  life  into  his  own  empire, 
and  there  to  hold  it  prisoner.  According  to  this  account  we  must 
ascribe  to  the  Paulicians  an  anthropogony  and  anthropology  cor- 
responding to  these  principles.  "  They  must  either  have  deduced 
their  theory  from  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul, 
connecting  it  with  the  supposition  that  the  Demiurgos  is  perpe- 
tually striving  to  entice  the  souls  which  belong  to  a  higher  sphere 
into  the  material  world  ;  or,  like  the  old  Syrian  Gnostics,  they 
must  have  believed  that  the  Demiurgos  was  able  to  drive  from  its 
original  seat  the  germ  of  divine  life  into  the  visible  form  of  the 
first  man,  created  after  the  type  of  a  higher  world  ;  that  this 
germ  is  ever  in  process  of  development ;  and  that  hence  is  the 
beginning  of  human  souls. 

We  might  have  derived  an  important  help  in  our  inquiries  into 
the  opinion  of  Sergius  on  this  subject  from  a  fragment  of  one  of 
his  epistles  preserved  by  Photius  and  Petrus  Siculus,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  is  disconnected  and  imperfect,  and  its  meaning  is  very 
obscure.  "  The  first  act  of  fornication,  in  which  we  are  ensnared 
with  Adam,  is  a  good  ;  the  second  is  a  greater  (that  is,  fornication 
or  sin),  of  which  Paul  says  :  '  Whosoever  committeth  fornication, 
sinneth  against  his  own  body  ;'  "^  1  Cor.  vi.  18.  To  understand 
these  words  aright,  in  the  sense  of  Sergius,  we  must  connect  them 
with  what  he  says  afterwards,  but  not  immediately.^  Thus  it  is 
evident,  from  the  following  words,  that  Sergius  here  understood 
the  term  Tropveia  in  a  spiritual  sense ;  that  is,  as  a  falling  away 
from  the  Supreme  God, — from  the  true  body  of  Christ,  or  the  pure 
Christian  communion,  which  existed  among  the  Paulicians,  and 

1  'H  irpwTT]  TTopviia,  riv  ek  tou  Aodfj.  iripiKdixi-Qa,  tiiEfiysaia,  h  Sk  BtvTtpa  fiii- 
X^uiv  iaTL,  irtpL  ^s  Xiyti  hol  b  ATroo-roXos'  o  iropvsvwu  £is  to  Ulov  croifxa  dp.ap- 
T(W£i.    See  Phot.  1.  p.  117,  Petr  Sicul.  p  6b. 

2  The  words:  n/tcTs  lo-/x£i/  acofxa  XP'-^'^"^}  e*  '^'■^  ^^  acpioTaruL  tujv  irapaSoaEtov 
TOU  <ju3fxaT0^  Tov  XPto'Toi;,  TOvritTTi  twu  ifiwi/,  afxapTavEi,  on  Trpoarpix^t  TOis 
eTepodidacTKaXovcri  Kal  diriidE'l  toTs  vyiaivovai  \6yoii. 
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the  perfect  rule  of  faith  which  they  enjoyed,  to  the  reprobate 
church  which  belonged  to  the  Demiurgos.  But  if  the  whole  is  to 
be  taken  in  a  spiritual  sense,  we  must  understand  what  is  said  of 
Adam's  fornication  in  the  same  manner;  and  as  his  unfaithful- 
ness to  the  Supreme  God  could  not  in  any  wise  be  regarded  as  a 
good  act  either  for  him  or  his  descendants,  nor  as  such,  according 
to  the  reasoning  of  Sergius,  so  we  must  conclude  that  by  the  un- 
faithfulness of  which  he  spoke,  he  meant  an  unfaithfulness  in  re- 
spect to  the  Demiurgos,  and  not  the  Supreme  God.  His  argument- 
must,  therefore,  be  as  follows :  The  Demiurgos  endeavoured  to 
hold  the  first  man  in  constant  bondage,  and  to  prevent  him  from 
ever  arriving  at  a  consciousness  of  his  higher  nature,  lest  he  might 
rise  superior  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurgos.  Therefore  it  was 
that  he  gave  him  the  command  not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil.  Adam  was  disobedient ;  and  this  his  dis- 
obedience, this  his  fornication,  by  which  he  broke  the  fetters 
which  bound  him  to  the  Demiurgos,  proved  the  means  through 
which  he  and  his  race  became  aw^are  of  the  superiority  of  their 
nature,  and  of  its  exaltation  above  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurgos, 
and  hence  he  could  rightly  call  the  action  referred  to  good,  it 
being  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  redemption  which  was  to 
follow. 

But  the  expression  TrepiKelfjt.eOa  rrjv  TTopvelav  does  not  agree  so 
well  with  this  spiritual  theory.  It  evidently  alludes  to  something 
visible,  and  adhering.  We  must,  therefore,  interpret  it  metapho- 
rically. The  consequences  of  that  iropveia  of  the  first  man,  which 
rendered  it  a  benefit  for  him  and  his  descendants,  have  been 
transmitted  to  us ;  but  this  would  still  not  be  a  natural  explana- 
tion of  the  word.  Nor  are  we  quite  justified  in  taking  all  which 
Sergius  said  in  a  spiritual  sense.  Whatever  forced  allegorizing 
explications  of  this  kind  we  may  employ  in  the  interpretation  of 
such  writings,  we  cannot  believe  that  Sergius  understood  the 
words  of  Paul  as  signifying  a  spiritual  fornication,  a  renouncing 
of  pure  doctrine,  which  would  be  to  make  them  involve  a  contra- 
diction. It  is  altogether  most  probable,  that  he  took  them,  at 
first,  in  their  literal  sense,  and  then  found  them  to  involve  a  warn- 
ing against  nropvela  in  a  peculiar  sense ;  which  could  not  appear 
superfluous  to  the  Paulicians,  who  insisted   so  strongly  upon  the 
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necessity  of  moral  purity.i  But  he  added,2  according  to  the  known 
principles  of  spiritual  interpretation,  a  spiritual  signification  in 
reference  to  the  departure  from  pure  doctrine,  as  spiritual  forni- 
cation. 

These  considerations  might  lead  us  to  suspect  that  where  the 
discourse  refers  to  the  iropvela  of  Adam,  something  sensual  is 
meant,  and  that  Sergius  regarded  the  union  between  Adam  and 
Eve  as  a  iropvela,  an  eating  of  forbidden  fruit  ;  but  which  sin  was 
still  a  benefaction,  ina^nuch  as  it  led  to  the  development  and  the 
manifold  individualizing  of  the  germ  of  the  divine  life  in  man. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  we   must  suppose  that  he  regarded  the 
union  of  the  soul  with  a  body  formed  out  of  matter  as  a  irop- 
vela ;  and  his  argument   may  be   thus  traced  :  The  Demiurgos 
enticed  a  heavenly  soul  to  descend  into  the  material  world  ;  from 
this  soul  proceeded  all  other  human  souls  :  it  is  the  mother  of  all 
spiritual  life  in  man.     Now,  in  so  far  as,   according  to  the  first 
constitution,  the  development  of  the  spiritual  life  in  man  pro- 
moted too  manifold  a  selfishness  ;  while  in  the  way  described  the 
ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurgos  was  prepared,  so  in  this 
respect  especially  the  iropvela  might  be  viewed  as  a  benefit.     The 
expression  irepLKelfjueOa  rrjv  Tropvelav  closely  agrees  with  this  mode 
of  viewing  the  subject ;  since  at  the  birth  of  each  man  there  is  an 
enveloping  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  as  signified  by  the  irepLKela- 
6at  rrfv  Tropvelav. 

The  supposition  of  an  original  relationship  of  the  soul  to  God 
makes  an  important  diff'erence  between  the  Paulician  and  the 
strict  Marcionite  doctrine.  Thus  the  former  insisted  upon  an  en- 
during union  between  the  souls  originally  related  to  Grod,  and  the 
Supreme  from  whom  they  were  descended ;  a  union  which  the 
power  of  the  Demiurgos  could  not  destroy.  They  also  believed 
in  an  original  revelation  of  God,  which  being  communicated  to  all 
such  souls  as  had  been  banished  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Demi- 

1  It  is  an  evident  perversion  of  the  words  of  Sergius,  if  Petrus  Siculus  intends  us  to 
understand  tlierefrom  tliat  Sergius  did  not  regard  fornication  as  a  sin,  but  justified  it. 
We  see  from  tliis  example  how  much  cause  there  is  to  look  with  suspicion  at  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Paulicians. 

2  We  must  recollect  that  Petrus  Siculus,  who  having  cited  the  first  words,  says,  tTrci 
7US  \tyu3v,  quotes  them  not  in  their  connection,  but  with  the  omission  of  an  intervening 
passage. 
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urgos,  might  act  upon  them  in  opposition  to  his  influence.  The 
God  of  the  spiritual  creation  enlightens  every  man  who  cometh 
into  the  world.  This  is  the  application  which  they  make  of  the 
introduction  to  the  gospel  of  John  ;^  and  thence  they  deduce  all 
the  expressions  of  a  consciousness  of  truth  in  human  nature.  It 
depends,  they  suppose,  upon  the  will  of  man,  whether  he  will 
,  give  himself  up  to  the  power  of  the  wicked  or  not ;  and  whether, 
therefore,  he  suppress  the  germ  of  divine  life  in  his  soul,  more 
and  more,  or  follow  the  awakening  voice  of  revelation,  and  so 
promote  the  continual  growth  of  that  divine  principle  in  his  inner 
being.  But  still,  however  low  a  man  may  sink,  he  is  never,  seeing 
that  he  is  by  nature  related  to  God,  excluded  altogether  from  that 
heavenly  and  external  revelation.  The  enemy,  say  the  Pauli- 
cians,  has  not  so  entirely  won  the  souls  of  those  who  have  yielded 
themselves  up  to  him,  but  that,  darkened  as  they  are,  some  beam 
of  heavenly  truth  may  reach  them..  The  good  God  ever  has  been, 
ever  is,  and  ever  will  be  ;  and,  therefore,  can  never  cease  to  reveal 
hi  mself. 

From  what  has  been  here  said,  it  is  easy  to  understand  what 
place  the  doctrine  of  redemption  occupied  in  the  system  of  the 
Paulicians.  The  single  rays  of  light  revealing  the  incomprehen- 
sible God, 3  and  falling  upon  the  souls  held  captive  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Demiurgos,  are  not  sufficient  to  raise  them  to  perfect 
com^munion  with  the  Supreme,  or  to  perfect  freedom.  The  good 
God  must  impart  himself,  in  some  perfect  way,  to  humanity,  in 
order  to  enable  it  to  enter  into  communion  with  Him,  and  free 
itself  from  the  power  of  the  Demiurgos.  This  was  effected  by 
means  of  the  Redeemer.  No  distinct  account  is  given  of  his  per- 
son and  nature  in  the  system  of  the  Paulicians.  Thus  much, 
however,  is  certain.  He  came  down,  as  a  heavenly  being,  from 
the  heaven  of  the  good  God  ;  from  that  higher  sphere,  which  is 
the  fountain  of  all  divine  life  ;  that  home  of  the  Almighty  ;  and 
when  he  had  finished  his  work  upon  earth,  he  reascended  to  his 

1  See  Phot.  1.  ii.  p.  169. 

2  Photins  1.  ii.  c,  3,  ouot  7«f)  oW  outo)  Kn'T^Kpit.T^<Ttv  ovok  tcov  Iicovtcov  TrpoSs^w/.o 
TU)V  eauToi/s  tt/s   \|/u^7Js  6   kyQpd^s,  iht  /uLriBa/uLy  Trpos    fxy]di^iau    'v\<o<i  ttJs  dXtjOtta? 
aJyXtji/  Tov<3  lOFKOTicrnivov^  i.in.(iTpi<pioQaiy  ort   b   ayaQui  Qto^rivAil  Kai  ioTTi  vat 
ecrrai. 

3  He  is  described  as  the  aoparov  and  aKUTaXjjirTos,  Phot.  ii.  147. 
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heavenly  fatherland,  with  which  it  is  his  purpose  to  bring  all  be- 
lievers into  communion. ^ 

According  to  the  views  of  the  Paulicians  on  matter,  and  mate- 
rial  bodies,  they  could  not  ascribe  a  material  body  to  the  Ee- 
deemer.     Such  a   body  would  have  been  inconsistent   with  his 
perfect,  sinless  nature.     That  which  is  divine  cannot  enter  into 
union  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness.     They  avoided,  how^ever, 
falling   absolutely  into  the  error  of  the   Docetae,  and,  like  the 
Valentinians,  seem  to  have  attributed  to  the  Redeemer  a  body  of 
a  nobler  kind,  and  which  was  only  in  apppearance  similar  to  those 
which  are  earthly.     The  matter  of  which  this  body  was  composed, 
he  brought  from  heaven,  and  it  passed  through  Mary  as  a  channel, 
but  without  taking  aught  from  her.2     We  must  not  here  forget 
that  the  native  country  of  the  Paulicians  was  Armenia.      But 
Monophysitism  was  the  prevailing  feature  of  the  Armenian  church, 
and  of  this  doctrine  there  was  a  ruder  and  a  wilder  form.     The 
upholders  of  the  one,  employed  this  formulary  :  Christ  consists  of 
two  natures  ;  but  in  the  actual  union  of  the  two  natures,  there  is 
but  one  nature,  as  there  is  but  one  person  in  him,  that  is,  the 
one  nature  of  the  Incarnate  Logos.     According  to  this  account, 
however,  of  their  ftiith,  they  were  able  to  keep  the  predicates  of 
the  divine  and  human  nature  sufficiently  distinct  from  each  other, 
to  accommodate  themselves  in  some  degree  to  the  Catholic  doctrine. 
The  supporters  of  the  other,  and  ultra  system  of  Monophysitism, 
exposed  themselves  by  their  excesses,  as  for  example,  by  their 
*'  Aphtharto  docetismus,"  to  the  charge  of  Docetism.^    Thus  they 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  likeness  of  the  body  of  Christ  to  other 
human  bodies  ;  they  would  not  allow  that  he  had  passiones  secun- 
dum carnem,  sive  per  carnem  :*  they  denied  that  he  was  ex  vir- 
gine  incarnatus,  but  in  virgine.     The  doctrine  of  the  Paulicians 
respecting  the  persoi>of  Qjiist  might  easily  find  a  support  in  these 
expressions  of  the  ultra  Monophysites. 

From  the  point  of  view  which  they  had  thus  taken,  the  Paulicians 
could  have  no  cause  to  adopt  the  worship  of  Mary  ;   but  must 

1  Hence  the  expression  n  nravayla  Beotoko^,  h  ri  tiaijXQtv  Kai  i^TJXdEv  o  Kvpioi. 

2  At*  auT^s  (is  Bia  trcoX^i/os  dizXrjXvdivai.     Phot.  i.  7. 

3  See  the  work  of  Johannes  Ozniensis,  p.  11],  against  these  ultra-Mouophysites. 

4  Ne  forte  duas  naturas  in  uno  Christo  innuere  videamur,  sed  ipsummet  verbum  divi- 
num  erat,  quod  utraque  turn  humana  turn  divina  obibat. 
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ratlier  have  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  oppose  it,  the  more 
closely  it  was  connected  with  superstitions  so  hateful  to  their 
minds.  In  order  to  compel  their  adversaries  to  renounce  this 
object  of  excessive  veneration,  they  availed  themselves  of  those 
passages  of  the  evangelical  history  which  seem  to  favour  the 
notion,  that  Mary  had  other  sons  after  the  birth  of  Jesus.^  This 
argument  must  have  been  decisive  with  those  who  regarded  mar- 
riage rites  as  inconsistent  with  perfect  holiness.  Petrus  Siculus 
says,^  *'  that  full  of  hatred  against  Mary,  they  would  not  even 
allow  her  a  place  among  good  men."  Hence  we  may  conclude, 
that  they  employed  many  passages  of  the  evangelical  history  to 
lower  the  religious  character  of  Mary,  as  for  example,  those  which 
related  to  her  want  of  faith. 

According  to  the  view  which  they  took  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
the  Paulicians  could  scarcely  regard  it  as  capable  of  actual  suffer- 
ing. He  was  rendered  superior  to  suffering  by  the  dignity  of  his 
divine  nature.  It  is  highly  probable  that  they  taught,  that  the 
Demiurgos,  when  he  learnt  that  the  power  of  Christ  threatened  to 
overturn  his  kingdom,  excited  his  servants  to  crucify  him  ;  that 
this,  however,  was  done  in  vain  ;  since  Christ,  by  the  superior 
nature  of  his  body,  could  suffer  from  no  wound.  Or  they  might, 
perhaps,  ascribe  to  the  crucifixion,  as  the  Manicheans  did,  a  sym- 
bolic meaning  ;  teaching,  that  it  signified  Christ's  descent  into 
the  realms  of  the  Demiurgos,  with  that  divine  life  of  his  with  which 
he  overspread  them.  That  this  was  the  case  is  rendered  pro- 
bable by  the  fact,  that  the  Paulicians  were  ready  to  honour  the 
cross  as  a  symbol  of  Christ,  in  so  far  as  he  spread  out  his  hands 
in  the  form  of  a  cross.^  But  they  could  ascribe  no  part  of  the  work 
of  redemption  to  his  suffering  ;  and  the  idea  of  a  divine  satisfac- 
tion, effected  thereby,  had,  probably,  no  place  in  their  system. 
They  spoke  against  honouring  the  cross,  as  it  was  but  mere  wood, 
or  an  instrument  of  punishment  for  malefactors,* — a  sign  of  male- 

1  Phot.  i.  22. 

2  P.  18,  firjSk  Kav  kv  i//t\fy  timv  dyadwv  dvdpMirwv  tuttelv  air E-)(6d)i  airapidfiiicTti. 

3  Kai  yAp  avro^  ets  orTavpov  a^rfixa  nrat  yt'ipa<i  £^?j7rXa)o-£,  and  in  the  anathematisms 
given  by  ToUius,  the  Paulicians  are  designated  as  i/ooOi/tes  uvtI  cTavpov  t6v  xplcttov, 
OS  iKTilva^,  cf)a(ri,  Tas  )(£t/oos  toi;  orTavpiKov  tuttov  6texa/oa^£.  Insignia  itiuer.  Ital. 
p.  144. 

*  The  expression  KaKovpywv  opyavov  in  Photius  i.  c.  7,  p,  23,  is  obscure.  It  pro- 
perly means  an  instrument  of  which  malefactors  avail  themselves  ;  and  hence  those  who 

2  Y 
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diction,  Galat.   iii.  13.     They   could  have  said  nothing  of  this 
kind,  had  they  believed  in  Christ's  atoning  sufferings. 

It  was  the  wish  of  these  people  to  restore  an  apostolic  sim- 
plicity to  the  church.  Thus  they  asserted,  that  among  the  yarieties 
of  outward  forms  and  ceremonies  in  the  dominant  church,  the  true 
life  of  piety  was  lost ;  and  they  contended  against  every  species 
of  trust  in  outward  things,  especially  the  sacraments.  They  car- 
ried this  opposition  so  far,  that  they  rejected  altogether  the 
formal  celebration  of  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Hence 
they  argued,  that  Christ  never  intended  to  institute  a  water  bap- 
tism for  all  times  ;  but  that  by  this  baptism  he  had  signified  a 
spiritual  baptism,  in  which,  by  means  of  his  doctrine,  that  living 
water,i  he  imparts  himself  to  all  mankind.^  In  the  same  manner 
they  also  believed,  that  the  eating  of  the  flesh,  and  drinking  of  the 
blood  of  Christ,  consisted  only  in  a  lively  communion  with  him  by 
his  doctrine,  by  his  word,  which  are  his  true  flesh  and  blood.  It 
was  not  of  material  bread,  or  material  wine,  that  he  spoke,  as  his 
flesh  and  blood,  but  of  his  words,  which  ought  to  be  for  souls, 
what  bread  and  wine  are  for  the  body. 

Still,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  account  of  Photius,^  these  Pauli- 
cians,  if  seized  with  dangerous  sickness,  were  accustomed  to  have 
a  wooden  cross  laid  upon  them.  If  they  recovered,  they  threw  it 
away.  According  to  the  same  account,  they  allowed  their  chil- 
dren to  be  baptized  by  captive  priests ;  but  they,  at  the  same 
time,  affirmed,  that  all  this,  though  it  might  be  useful  to  the  body, 
could  be  of  no  avail  to  the  souL  If  this  be  true,  we  can  only 
reconcile  it  with  what  we  know  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Paulicians* 
by  the  consideration  that  they  had  heard  many  things  related, 
concerning  the  wonderful  efl&cacy  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  of 
infant  baptism,  in  cases  of  sickness.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that 
many  ignorant  members  of  their  sect  might  have  been  eye -wit- 
employ  it  to  torment  other  men  would  be  the  KaKoupyoi. ,  This,  however,  would  be  with- 
out meaning;  and  the  expression  must  be  regarded  as  elliptical;  and  as  signifying  that 
tlie  cross  is  an  instrument  whereby  the  wicked  are  punished. 

1  Phot.  i.  9. 

2  Phot.  i.  9,  Pet.  Sic,  oVi  ovk  i/i/  dp-rov  kuI  oli/o?,  ou  6  /cupios  tSidou  toIs  /xa6»;Tat« 
ai>Tou  iirl  tov  ^tiirvov,  aWd  (tvix^oKikoo^  tu  piii-iaTa  aiiTov  auToTs  iSiSov,  tis  aprof 
Kal  olvov. 

8  I.  c.  9,  p.  29. 
4  Thus  Gieseler  also  reasons. 
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nesses  of  such  marvels,  and  draw  from  them  a  conclusion  corres- 
ponding to  their  want  of  ability  to  enquire  properly  into  their 
causes.  They  ascribed  to  the  Demiurgos  the  government  of  the 
material  world,  and  hence  they  might  say,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
supposed  miracles  of  the  saints,  that  these  outward  things,  which 
were  wrought  by  the  servants  of  the  Demiurgos,  had  received 
from  him  that  virtue  which  they  exercised  on  the  body,  while  tbey 
left  untouched  the  inner  life  which  is  exalted  above  the  reach  of 
his  influence.  Photius  might  not  follow  a  mere  popular  report 
in  the  statements  referred  to,  but  they  mainly  regarded  some  few 
of  the  Paulicians  who  were  less  informed  than  the  rest,  and  who 
in  the  moment  of  distress  allowed  themselves  to  act  inconsistently 
with  their  received  faith.  We  must  not,  therefore,  deduce  any 
theory  from  these  accounts  as  to  the  actual  creed  of  the  Pauli- 
cians. It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  regarded  the  blending  of 
faith  with  Judaism  and  with  politics,  as  the  cause  of  the  corruption 
which  prevailed  in  the  church.  They  desired  to  restore  both  in 
life  and  doctrine  the  simplicity  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  they 
called  themselves,  therefore,  the  Catholic  church.  Christians,^  iXP'^^' 
TOTroXlrai),  in  opposition  to  the  confessors  of  the  Roman  state 
religion  (pco/jLacov^.)  ,  It  was  their  object  in  every  case  to  imitate 
the  apostolic  rule  ;  and  they  carefully  avoided  every  thing  which 
seemed  to  have  even  a  remote  connection  with  either  heathenism 
or  Judaism.  Hence  they  would  not  call  their  places  of  religious 
assembly  by  any  name  which  corresponded  to  the  Jewish  or 
heathen  word  for  temple  :  vaoo  or  lepd,  but  simply  by  the  unpre- 
tending appellation  of  a  place  of  prayer  irpocrevx^ai''  Hence  we 
may  also  conclude  that  prayer  was  an  essential  part  of  their 
services. 

Among  the  corruptions  of  tlie  Christian  element  they  particu- 
larly numbered  the  institution  of  the  priesthood,  according  to  the 
model  of  the  Old  Testament  priesthood.  They  viewed  Chris- 
tianity in  its  peculiar  nature  as  involving  a  sublimer  communion, 
a  more  living  union  of  its  members,  and  as  consequently  exclud- 
ing any  distinction  between  the  clergy  or  priests  and  the  laity. 
There  were,  indeed,  persons  among  them  appointed  to  perform 

1  The  DHme  xfo'TOTroXIrat  occurs  in  the  niuiihemRtisms  of  tl.e  Eucbitesin  ToIHub, 
p.  12  i. 

a  Phot.  i.  9. 
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certain  services  in  the  church  ;  but  they  were  only  to  be  regarded 
as  members  of  the  society  ;  they  were  distinguished  by  no  par- 
ticular dress,  nor  by  any  other  outward  mark,  from  the  rest  of 
the  congregation/  The  very  names  of  their  church  offices  were 
chosen  with  the  most  strict  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  any  com- 
parison between  them  and  those  of  the  priesthood.  They  were 
considered  as  purely  spiritual.  Thus  the  terms  lep6t<;  and 
irpea-jBvTepoL,  were  rejected  with  equal  care.  The  latter  had  a 
tinge  of  Judaism  about  it  no  less  than  the  former,  because  it 
brought  to  mind  the  sanhedrim  assembled  against  Christ.^ 

At  the  head  of  the  sect  appeared  the  general  instructors  and 
reformers,  as  a  Constantinus,  Sergius,  and  others,  who,  awakened 
as  it  was  supposed  by  the  spirit  of  God,  were  designated  by  the 
title  of  apostles  and  prophets.  Sergius  numbers  four  of  this  rank.^ 
Then  followed  those  who  were  known  by  the  name  of  teachers 
and  pastors  (or  hihdaKokoi  and  Trot/xei^e?),  and  next,  the  messen- 
gers of  the  faith  (o-vveKSTjfjLoi),  or  missionaries  who,  having  been 
the  companions  of  the  illuminated  leaders  of  the  sect,  had  been 
formed  by  the  conversation  of  those  eminent  men,  and  were  now 
to  be  regarded  as  living  organs,  chosen  for  the  diffusion  of  that 
spirit  which  had  been  originally  given  to  the  founders  of  their 
faith.  Next  came  the  vcordpioi  or  copyists,*  so  called,  it  is  pro- 
bable,  because  they  were  employed  in  transcribing  those  original 
documents  which  served  as  sources  of  knowledge  to  the  sect.  It 
was  a  principle  with  the  Paulicians  that  all  might  be  enabled, 
under  the  immediate  illumination  of  the  divine  Spirit,  to  draw 
knowledge  from  the  pure  fountain  of  Christ's  own  doctrine ;  and 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture  was  probably  one  of  the  duties 
assigned  to  these  voordptoL  or  writers. 

Sergius  had  been  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  whole  sect ;  as 
called  to  be  a  prophet ;  and,  at  his  death,  no  one  was  considered 

1  Phot.  i.  p.  31,  ouTt  <x)rfifiaTi,  ovTS  StaiTri,  ovte  tivI  aXXco  Tpoirw  (3iov  aEfivoTs- 
pov  kiriTiKovvTi  to  ^id(popov  auTuw  irpb'S  to  TrXrjQu^  iiriSsLKVuvTai,. 

2  Phot,  i.  p.  31,  dtoTt  TO  KaTci  XPifToi'  cvviSpLov  ol  t£p£ts  Kai  irpEcrjBuTspoi  tov 
\aov  <TvvEcrTi]aavTo.  Petriis  Siculus  mentions  among  the  peculiarities  of  the  Pauli- 
cians TO  Tous  TrpECTjSuTtpous  xtJs  EK/cXtjo'tas  aTroTpiiTKTdai,  oTi  01  irpEajSCTspoi  KaTa 
TOV  Kvpiov  avvn^Qi]<Tav  Koi  diaTOVTO  ov  xpv  avTovt  oi/o/Lia^£ff6ai. 

3  Photins,  p.  116. 

*  Gieseler  compares  them  ^vith  the  Scribes  of  the  New  Testament. 
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of  sufficient  dignity  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  his  successor. 
His  own  immediate  disciples,  therefore,  the  avveKBrjjjLQi,  each  pos- 
sessing an  equal  share  of  authority,  were  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  society.  The  guardians  and  interpreters  of  the  written  word 
had  been  at  first  subordinate  to  these  officers/  But  when,  in 
after  times,  the  immediate  disciples  of  Sergius,  and  first  recipients 
of  the  Spirit,  no  longer  remained,  the  notarii,  the  men,  that  is, 
who  had  studied  with  the  greatest  diligence  the  principles  of  their 
faith  in  its  original  sources,  and  who  were  most  skilled  in  tlieir 
interpretation,  obtained  the  largest  share  of  influence.  Those 
who  spoke  only  according  to  the  immediate  dictation  of  some  pre- 
sent awakening,  were  under  the  control  of  those  who  were  learned 
in  the  Scriptures.  Thus  the  knowledge  which  had  been  acquired 
by  the  careful  study  of  the  original  sources  of  religious  intelli- 
gence was  considered  as  of  more  worth  than  an  immediate  inspi- 
ration, unaccompanied  by  the  fruits  of  inquiry .=^  Hence  the  ap- 
pellation of  dcrraToi,  the  meaning,  however,  of  which  is  not  very 
strictly  defined.  It  reminds  us  of  the  aararelv  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  1  Corin.  iv.  11,  whence  it  was  probably  derived,  and  where 
it  is  used  as  descriptive  of  the  life  of  wandering  and  persecution 
led  by  the  first  missionaries  of  the  Gospel.  We  may  conclude, 
therefore,  that  a  higher  class  of  auv6K^r}/jLoi  was  intended  when  this 
word  was  used.  Such  an  opinion  agrees  with  what  Photius  re- 
lates of  these  persons,  who  are  spoken  of  as  the  elect  among  the 
disciples  of  Sergius.^  One  of  their  number  was  the  leader  of  the 
Cynochorites,  in  the  insurrection  above  described,  against  the  im- 
perial inquisitors,  although,  in  this  respect,  he  w^as  certainly  not 
acting  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  his  founder. 

On  proceeding  to  examine  the  moral  system  of  the  Paulicians, 
we  find  them  charged  by  their  opponents  with  crimes  of  the  most 
odious  character.  The  fiercest  of  tlieir  adversaries,  Johannes 
Ozniensis,  boldly  asserts  that  they  were  guilty  of  every  species  of 
licentiousness  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  accusations  brought  with 
such  violence  and  passion  are  deserving  of  little  attention.     The 

1  Pbot.  i.  c.  20,  p.  134. 

3  In  the  anatbematisms  in  Tollius,  p.  144,  we  read,  <Lu  {<Tvi>iKdnfxoou}  oi  irpojBadfiLU). 
Ttyoi  NoiTtipiot  KaTovonaX^'jfitvoi  Ti)v  -raJii  ^SiXvktcou  'Opyicov  ii/i)(^tiffi^o,T<j  iiri- 
fiiXtiuv, 
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history  of  sects,  regarded  as  heretical,  presents,  in  every  age,  a 
similar  amount  of  iinsnhstantiated  charges.  Among  them  may 
be  especially  noted  the  shameful  accusation,  that  children  were 
murdered  in  order  that  their  blood  might  be  employed  in  the 
rites  of  witchcraft  or  magic.  We  have  already  remarked  that  the 
misunderstanding,  or  wilful  perversion,  of  an  expression  used  by 
Sergius,  led  to  his  being  charged  with  describing  fornication  as 
innocent.  That  the  Paulicians  disregarded  the  Old  Testament 
laws,  which  prohibit  marriages  within  certain  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity, and  which  prohibition  they  believed  to  spring  from  the 
Demiurgos,  might  also  favour  the  belief  that  they  considered  no 
relationship,  however  near,  as  properly  a,  hindrance  to  the  marriage 
union.  But  by  this  contempt  for  the  laws  of  the  Demiurgos,  the 
Paulicians  might  have  been  led  to  disregard  every  kind  of  moral 
restriction.  But  we  must  here  remark,  that  the  enemies  of  the 
Paulicians  are  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  Baanes  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  expelled  from  the  sect  on  account  of  their  lax  prin- 
ciples in  these  respects  ;  that  Sergius  appeared  as  a  reformer  in 
opposition  to  the  corrupt  influence  of  Baanes  ;  and  that  the  worst 
opponents  of  the  party  confess,  though  ascribing  the  whole  to 
hypocrisy,  that  Sergius  exhibited  the  force  of  a  moral  spirit.  And 
although  among  some  of  the  Armenian  Paulicians,  as  Johannes 
Ozniensis  shews,  the  principle  of  Parsism,  in  regard  to  marriage, 
had  been  diffused  by  the  efforts  of  Baanes,  this  cannot  be  said 
of  the  whole  sect.  It  is  certain  that  the  Paulician  system,  on  the 
whole,  tended  to  promote  an  earnest,  severe,  and  moral  spirit ; 
and  that  it  contemplated,  as  the  proper  fruits  of  its  theoretical 
principles,  the  emancipation  of  the  oppressed  religious  conscious- 
ness ;  the  deliverance  of  the  germ  of  divine  life,  kept  down  by  the 
power  of  sensuality  ;  and  its  development  in  boundless  activity. 
Whatever  immorality  could  be  discovered  in  the  system  might  be 
traced  entirely  to  a  deviation  from  the  spirit  of  its  founders,  or 
the  original  character  of  the  sect.  In  itself  it  was  rather  calculated 
to  foster  a  severe  ascetic  disposition,  such  as  we  see  in  fact  marking 
the  religious  bodies  which,  whether  in  earlier  or  later  times,  could 
be  viewed  under  a  similar  14ght.  So  far,  however,  as  existing  in- 
formation will  allow  us  to  judge,  no  direct  ascetic  principles  were 
admitted  by  the  Paulicians  themselves ;  and  the  practical  Chris- 
tian spirit  which  their  reformers  imbibed  from  the   study  of  the 
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'New  Testament  might  lead  them  to  adopt  a  somewhat  freer 
course  of  life  than  that  of  the  older  sects,  to  which  theirs  was 
related.  Thus  they  protested  against  many  of  the  precepts  of 
the  dominant  Greek  church.  The  apostolic  injunctions  respect- 
ing the  flesh  of  strangled  animals  was  still  in  force  in  that  church  ; 
but  the  Paulicians  refused  to  be  bound  by  such  niceties,  and  pro- 
bably viewed  them  as  savouring  of  Judaism.  Hence  they  were 
accused  of  defiling  themselves  by  eating  of  unclean  things.  They 
equally  disregarded  the  fasts  of  the  church  ;  and  even  in  those  of 
their  own  sect,  they  partook  of  cheese  and  milk.^ 

But  the  defence  of  falsehood,  wiiich,  it  is  said,  they  carried  to  a  wide 
extent,  has  furnished  grounds  for  a  still  weightier  charge  against 
the  Paulicians.  Photius  accuses  them  of  regarding  it  as  a  trivial 
matter  to  deny  their  faith,  and  asserts  that  they  did  it  a  thousand 
times.^  The  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  manner  in  vdiich 
Gegnaesius,  during  his  examination  at  Constantinople,  endeavoured 
to  escape  by  using  language  with  a  double  meaning,  affords  an 
instance  of  the  laxity  of  their  principles  in  regard  to  truth.  We 
find,  indeed,  frequent  indications  among  the  Theosophic  sects  of 
the  existence  of  a  notion  that  falsehood  may  be  sanctified  by  a 
pious  intention.  But  in  such  sects,  the  principle  here  referred  to 
is  taken  in  connection  with  the  belief,  that  only  a  certain 
class  of  superior  natures  are  capable  of  knowing  pure  truth. 
As  Christianity,  through  the  institution  of  a  sublimer  communion, 
proceeding  from  the  same  general  religious  consciousness,  em- 
bracing all  within  its  circle,  had  established,  in  opposition  to 
the  old  distinction  of  the  exoteric  and  esoteric  in  religion,  a  new 
principle  of  veracity,  and  had  torn  away  the  supports  on  which  a 
partial  falsehood  had  hitherto  rested, — so  the  old  mode  of  justify- 
ing a  lie  had  again  found  admission,  wherever,  that  fundamental 
principle  of  Christian  communion  being  set  aside,  the  separation- 
wall  which  the  gospel  had  cast  down  was  restored.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  said  of  the  Paulicians,  that  they  would  have  done 

1  Among  tLe  anathemas  directed  against  the  Paulicians,  as  seen  in  ToUius,  p.  140,  is 
the  following:  dvudEfxa  toIs  ttJ  fipwarti  Tiiv  6t}pioii/  twv  Qvi]cnixaiwv  fiuXwofiivoiv 
Kal  Tols  Trao-av  /xki/  kKTptTrofj.ivoi';  -x^piaTiai/LKiju  vr^aTEiav  Kwrd  6k  tov  Katpov  tJ/s 
doKOvstjv  avTolt  TictaapaKocTTi]^  Tvpov  xe  Kui  yaXaKTOi  ifufiopovfitvon. 

2  Phot.  i.  8,  25. 
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auglit  in  this  respect,  to  prevent  the  reformation  of  the  prevail- 
ing system.     They  recognized  the  injury  which  the  consciousness 
of  God  had  suffered  in  the  human  heart ;  the  narrow  room  afforded 
for  the  germ  of  divine  life  ;  the  point   from  which  the  announce- 
ment of  divine  truth,  to  be  made  for  all,  must  proceed ;  and  the 
union  of  these  great  objects  with  the  interests  of  their  own  parti- 
cular creed.     If,  therefore,  they  allowed  a  large  share  of  liberty  in 
the  practice  of  deception,  when  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  cause 
of  truth  were  concerned,  they  yet  acknowledged,  in  common  with 
other  Christians,  the  importance  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  truth? 
and  when  they  resorted  to  "  accommodation,"  it  could  only  have 
been  as  a  means  of  promoting  or  defending  some  vital  principle. 
We  have  already  observed,  how  greatly  the  Paulicians  reve- 
renced the  written  documents  of  their  faith.     The  Old  Testament, 
however,  was  not  included  in  these  valued  books.     It  was  re- 
garded as  derived,  in  common  with  Judaism,  from  the  Demiurgos. 
Like  the  ancient  Gnostics,  they  referred  the  words  of  Christ  (John 
X.  8^)  to  the  teachers  of  the  Old  Testament ;  whom  they  accord- 
ingly viewed  as  having  come  not   to  call  godly  souls  to  a  con- 
sciousness, and  free  development  of  their  sublime  nature,  or  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Almighty,  but  rather  to  win  them  away  from 
his  service,   and  entice  them  to  the  worship  of  the  Demiurgos. 
But  that  they  refused  to  acknowledge  any  connection  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  is  scarcely  reconcileable  with 
the  manner  in  which,  according  to  Photius,'^  they  interpreted  the 
words  of  John  i.  11.     In  his  view,  they  must  have  understood  by 
the  tS/ot?,   the  Xoyov^  Trpocj^rjTLKov^.     But  if  such  was  actually 
their  interpretation,  we  can  only  reconcile  the  two  assertions  by 
supposing  that  they  represented  the  prophets  as  designedly  engaged 
in  promoting  the  reign  of  the  Demiurgos,  while  unconsciously, 
and  against  their  will,    they  were  actually  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  the  Supreme  God,  and  were  employed  by  him  in  smooth- 
ing the  path  for  the  Redeemer  who  was  destined  to  free  mankind 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Demiurgos.     But  Photius  has  not  given 
the  words  of  the  Paulicians  (or  of  Sergiiis),  in  the  form  in  which 
they  were  delivered  by  these   people  themselves ;    and  as  they 

1  See  Phot.  i.  p.  24.     Pctr.  Sic.  p.  18.  2  i.  c.  7,  p.  163. 
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might  be  easily  misunderstood,  we  may  suspect  that  such  was  the 
case  in  this  instance.  Another  interpretation  of  the  words  may 
be  suggested ;  one  far  more  consonant  with  the  system  of  the 
Paulicians,  and  especially  with  their  explanation  of  John  i.  9. 
Thus,  since  they  regarded  the  material  world  as  the  work  of  the 
Demiurgos,  and  utterly  opposed  to  the  Supreme  God,  but  the 
souls  of  men  as  related  to  the  divine  nature,  and  especially  de- 
signed to  receive  the  revelation  of  the  heavenly  Logos,  so  it  must 
very  naturally  appear  that  by  the  tS/ot?  those  men  were  meant 
who  bear  in  themselves  a  slumbering  consciousness  of  the  Godhead. 

From  what  we  have  remarked  above,  it  must  be  evident  that 
they  had  a  profound  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
and  that  his  epistles  formed  the  principal  fountain  of  their  reli- 
gious intelligence.  According  to  the  marginal  notes  of  Petrus 
Siculus  (p.  18),  at  least  in  reference  to  the  later  Paulicians,  we 
learn  that,  like  Marcion,  they  had  a  letter  of  the  apostle  addressed 
to  the  Laodiceans.  Whether  this  was  the  epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  only  under  another  name,  or  an  apocryphal  letter,  may 
be  questioned.  The  Paulicians  viewed  with  especial  reverence 
whatever  had  been  spoken  by  Christ  himself,  and  which  had 
been  handed  down  through  the  medium  of  the  Gospel.  Hence 
they  had  no  wish  to  dispute  with  the  Catholics  on  the  homage 
which  they  paid  to  the  book  of  the  Gospel.  They  were  them- 
selves accustomed  to  fall  prostrate  before  it,  and  to  kiss  it ;  but 
they  took  care  to  warn  people  against  supposing  that  this  respect 
was  shewn  to  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  which  the  volume  was 
commonly  adorned.  They  worshipped  the  book  only  in  so  far  as 
it  contained  the  words  of  the  Lord.i 

According  to  Photius  and  Peter  Siculus,2  they  received  the 
whole  of  the  four  gospels  as  equally  authoritative  sources  of  the 
word  of  Christ ;  but  the  latter  of  these  authors  states,  in  a  marginal 
note,  that  the  later  Paulicians^  used  only  two  of  the  four  gospels. 
This  statement  deserves  the  more  attention  on  account  of  its 
clearness  and  definiteness,  and  it  shews  how  the  other  report  must 
have  arisen.     Since  the  Paulicians,  wherever  the  words  of  Christ 

1  ^aai  6k  TO  fiif3\ioi/  TTpotTKVviiv   (is   Toi)^  iicnroriKoii^   ■7ripii)(^oi>  Xoyou?,    PLot.    i. 
p.  33. 

lb.  p.  18. 
3  01  yap  vvv  fiovoii  Tot«  8uo  \pu)iiTai   lutiyytWioix. 
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TV'ere  quoted,  from  either  the  one  gospel  or  the  other,  received 
them  with  profound  respect,  and  probably  repeated  the  expres- 
sions so  used  in  controversy,  it  began  to  be  supposed  that  they 
ascribed  equal  authority  to  all  the  four  gospels.  But  their  prac- 
tice in  this  respect  might  be  easily  reconciled  with  their  receiving 
only  two  of  the  gospels  as  genuine  throughout ;  as  perfectly  un- 
corrupt  sources  of  religious  knowledge  ;  although  they  would  not 
reject  that  which  in  the  other  gospels  seemed  to  bear  the  trace  of 
primitive  Christian  truth.^  The  two  gospels  to  which  they  attri- 
buted so  superior  an  authority  were,  first  (as  with  Marcion,  and 
from  the  same  cause),  the  gospel  of  Luke,  from  the  reference 
made  to  it  by  Paul  ;  and,  secondly,  the  gospel  of  John,  as  appears 
from  the  words  of  Christ  which  they  quote  from  it,  and  which, 
from  its  peculiar  character,  must  have  been  especially  agreeable 
to  their  views.  That  which  is  said  in  regard  to  their  mode  of 
employing  the  otlier  two  gospels  may  also  be  applied,  according 
to  the  remark  of  Petrus  Siculus,  to  their  manner  of  using  the 
other  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Pauline  epistles.  The  epistles  of  Peter  they  rejected  altogether  ; 
because  they  refused  to  acknowledge  Peter  as  a  true  apostle, 
numbering  him  rather  with  thieves  and  robbers,  falsifiers  of  divine 
doctrine.  Photius  adduces  his  denial  of  Christ,  as  the  foundation 
of  this  opinion.^ 

We  can  well  believe  that  it  was  not  a  mere  imagination  of 
Photius  that  the  Paulicians  referred,  in  controversy,  to  the  denial 
of  Christ,  on  the  part  of  Peter,  as  a  sign  of  his  unapostolic  cha- 
racter ;  of  his  untruthfulness.  It  has  been  stated  above  that  they 
regarded  a  denial  of  faith,  wlien  it  proceeded  from  mere  cowardice, 
as  a  heavy  crime,  making  a  great  distinction  between  such  a  con- 
cealment of  the  truth,  and  that  which  they  described  as  an  oIko" 
vo/jLia}  But  this  was  certainly  not  the  peculiar  ground  on  which 
they  refused  to  acknowledge  Peter  as  a  true  apostle.     It  was 

1  They  allowed  themselves,  however,  to  take  liberties  with  these  other  gospels.  Hence 
the  accusation  against  Sergius,  that  he  had  especially  falsified  the  gospel  of  Matthew. 
See  anatbema  ii.  against  Tyclucus  in  Tollius,  p.  114. 

2  In  the  above  cited  marginal  note  :  kuI  fxaWou  {xpuivtul)  rtp  /card  Xovkuv. 

3  I.  24. 

*  We  here  differ  from  Gieseler,  who  thinks  that  Photius  dishonestly  referred  that 
which  the  Paulicians  said  in  reference  to  the  denial  of  the  truth  at  Antioch,  to  Peters 
denial  of  his  Master. 
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doubtless  the  same  as  that  on  which  Marcion  had  rejected  him. 
They  viewed  him,  in  fact,  as  a  Judaizing  apostle ;  as  the  oppo- 
nent of  Paul  ;  as  guilty  of  endeavouring,  according  to  what 
occurred  at  Antioch  (Galat.  ii.)  to  mix  up  Christianity  with  Ju- 
daism. But,  to  render  Peter;  Avhom  they  so  hated,  an  object  of 
suspicion  from  the  beginning,  they  constantly  referred  in  dispute 
to  his  denial  of  the  Lord.  "  How  could  we  place  any  confidence," 
they  said,  "  in  such  a  man  ;  a  man  so  cowardly  and  unstable,  and 
who  is  afterwards  seen  as  the  preacher  of  Judaism  in  the  place  of 
Christianity  V'^ 

But  this  sect  is  only  one  particular  manifestation^  of  a  deeply 
grounded  antagonism.  Though  confused  and  obscured  by  its 
mixture  with  Gnosticism,  we  recognize  in  it  the  presence  of  Chris- 
tian consciousness  connecting  itself  with  both  the  past  and  the 
present,  striving  after  freedom,  and  opposing  itself  to  the  union 
of  Judaism  with  the  gospel  in  the  later  systems  of  the  church. 
We  discover  in  it  the  commencement  of  a  Avonderful  reaction, 
which  in  the  following  century  displayed  itself  in  a  more  and 
more  developed  and  manifold  form  as  the  antagonist  of  the  far- 
spread  hierarchical  system. 

1  The  farther  history  of  the  Paulicians  will  be  given  in  that  of  the  following 
period. 

2  Although  the  Paulicians  were  those  who  obtained  the  greatest  notice  among  thft 
Oriental  sects  opposed  to  the  hierarchy,  we  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  they  were  the 
only  sect  of  this  kind  in  the  period  described.  There  were  probably  sects  existing  wiiich 
had  derived  their  orgiu  from  the  Manicheans  and  Gnostics,  and  branches  of  which,  con- 
founded at  this  time  with  the  Paulicians,  will  demand  a  stricter  notice  in  the  following 
period.  Tbus  we  find  in  the  Byzantine  historians  a  sect  of  the  Adlyyavoi  identified 
with  the  Paulicians.  They  were  probably  accused  of  imitating  the  Gnostics,  or  Mani- 
cheans, in  regarding  many  things  as  unclean  :  ynjj  Qiyrji.     Coloss.  ii.  21. 
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Second  Volume  on  Mosaic  Dispensation  novJ  ready. 

THE    TYPOLOGY   OF    SCRIPTURE, 

OR  THE 

DOCTRINE  OF  TYPES  INVESTIGATED  IN  ITS  PRINCIPLES, 

AND  APPLIED  TO  THE  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  EARLIER  REVELATIONS 

OF  GOD,  CONSIDERED  AS  PREPARATORY  EXHIBITIONS  OF 

THE  LEADING  TRUTHS  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

TOL  I,  INVESTIGATION  OF  PRINCIPLES  AND  PATRIARCHAL  PERIOD,  Ts. 

VOL.  II.  note  ready,  mosaic  dispensation,  7s. 
By  the  rev.  p.  FAIRBAIRN,  Salton. 

"  It  is  by  far  the  soberest,  most  systematic,  and  most  satisfactory  \vork  of  the  kind  we 
have  yet  seen,  and  will,  we  trust,  speedily  obtain  ex  tensive  reputation." — Church  of  Eng- 
land Quarterly  Review. 

"  Among  the  ablest  of  modern  interjn-eters,  Mr  Fairbairn  has  undoubtedly  won  for 
himself  a  distinguished  place.  To  the  examination  of  his  subject  he  has  brought  a  mind 
deeply  imbued  with  reverence  for  the  divine  word,  a  sober  judgment,  and  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  labours  of  others,  both  among  the  ancients  and  moderns,  who  have 

laboured  in  the  same  field We  cordially  commend  his  labours  to  the  attention  of 

all  Biblical  Students.  His  work  is  unquestionably  superior  both  in  critical  skill  and 
argumentative  power  to  most  treatises  on  the  same  subject  in  our  language,  while  it  is 
inferior  to  none  in  reverence  for  the  words  of  the  Spu-it,  and  in  richness  of  Evangelical 
tmth."— Eclectic  Review,  August  1849. 

"A  learned,  judicious,  and  truly  evangelical  work." — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Dr 
Pye  Smith,  of  Homerton  College. 

"  The  substance  of  the  book  is  of  sterling  merit,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  authors 
learning  and  judgment.  The  theological  student  will  not  find  so  much  material  on  the 
samesubject  within  the  same  limits  elsewhere." — British  Quarterly  Review,  No.  3. 

"  It  aifords  us  great  satisfaction  to  introduce  to  our  readers  a  work  on  Tj'pology  in- 
comparably superior  to  any  that  we  have  previously  seen.  It  is  not  often  that  we  meet 
with  a  book  on  any  subject  in  which  originality  of  conception  and  solidity  of  judgment 
are  so  thorouglily  blended  as  in  this.  We  have  derived  from  it  instruction  as  well  as 
pleasure.  Our  only  regret  is,  that  it  was  not  written  and  placed  in  our  hands  years  ago, 
that  it  might  have  produced  its  effects  on  the  pastoral  ministrations  of  bygone  daj's. 
There  are  some  matters  of  detail  in  which  we  differ  from  the  author,  and  should  probably 
continue  to  differ  after  the  most  mature  consideration  ;  tliere  are  some  otlier  points  re- 
specting which,  at  present,  we  hesitate;  but  there  is  a  large  mass  of  sound  evangelical 
sentiment,  illustrative  of  divine  wisdom  and  benignity,  and  throwing  light  upon  obscure 
but  valuable  parts  of  the  Inspired  Volume — Baptist  Magazine. 


Just  Published,  in  One  Volume  Ifimo,  Price  }s  6c?. 
A  BRIEF  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF 
ST  PAUL  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS. 
By  the  Rev.  Alexander  S.  Patterson,  Glasgow. 

"  This  Commentary  is  brief,  but  it  is  as  clever  as  it  is  brief. — It  should  be  added  to  the 
collections  of  all  students  who  are  studying  that  sometimes  difficult  portion  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  comprised  in  the  Epistles." — Church  and  State  Gazette. 
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In  One  Volume,  Svo,  Price  10s  Qd,  Cloth, 

A  BIBLICAL-COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPISTLE 
OF  ST  PAUL  TO  THE  ROMANS. 

By  be  HERMANN  OLSHAUSEN,  " 

TRANSLATED  BY 

CLERGYMEN  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

"As  an  aid  to  ministers,  in  the  close  and  critical  study  of  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Eomans, 
•we  particularly  recommend  this  Commentary;  it  is  a  very  remarkable  book,  and  will  re- 
ward the  most  minute  examination  of  its  contents.  No  man  could  have  written  it  who  had 
not  studied  earnestly,  with  the  most  scholarly  endowments,  to  follow  out  the  Apostle's 
train  of  thought,  with  all  its  minute  ramifications.  From  the  highly  evangelical  tone 
which  in  general  pervades  his  Commentaries,  he  may  be  regarded,  in  most  cases,  as  a 
safe  guide  to  the  student,  who  is  just  entering  on  the  critical  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment."— Evangelicul  Mafjazine. 

"  It  is  to  us  very  pleasant  to  be  able  to  speak  of  a  German  Commentator  on  the  Scrip- 
tures in  terms  of  high  commendation  ;  and  with  very  little  drawback,  this  we  can  do,  in 
the  case  of  Olshausen.  This  Work  will  afford  large  assistance  to  preachers  and  students, 
if  wisely  consulted."— i>r/</.s/i  Quarterly  Review. 

"  Olshausen  deservedly  occupies  a  high  place  among  modern  Commentators  ;  and  will 
always  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  the  scholar  and  the  ]}rehcher" —Evatiyelical 
Christendom. 

NOW  READY^ 
In  One  Volume^  Svo,  Price  lOs  6 J.  Cloth, 

SYSTEM  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE, 

By  DR  CARL  J.  NITZSCH, 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FIFTH  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  GERMAN  EDITION, 

By  the  rev.  ROBERT  MONTGOMERY,  A.M.,  Oxon, 

Author  of  Gospel  in  Advance  of  the  Age,  &c. 

AND 

JOHN  HENNEN,  Esq.  M.D. 

"  A  master  in  theological  learning  and  thought.  "—^rt7if/6'aco«  Hare. 

"  Few  works  are  more  deserving  of  the  attention  of  Theologians  than  this.  The  fact 
that  it  has  reached  a  fifth  edition  in  Germany  speaks  volumes  in  its  favour,  and  we  are 
satisfied  the  perusal  of  the  work  itself  will  elicit,  from  all  who  can  understand  it,  no  less 
decided  testimony  in  its  favour.  Nitzsch  belongs  to  the  noble  band,  perhaps  he  maybe 
considered  the  ablest  of  them  all,  whose  writings  have  formed  the  most  powerful  barrier 
against  the  scepticism  of  many  of  the  theologians  of  Germany.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  work,  is  this,  that  Christian  doctrine  is  viewed  in  its  combined,  dogma- 
tical, and  ethical  aspects ;  and  while  the  importance  of  doctiines,  as  the  foundation  of 
Christian  ethics  is  recognized,  its  absolutely  practical  character,  even  where  no  direct 
argument  is  led  to  prove  it.  is  clearly  impressed  on  the  mind. — Edinhurgh  Evening  Post. 

"  Nitzsch's  system  is  without  doubt  the  production  of  a  profoundly  learned  man.  Of 
vast  powers  of  mind,  and  long  regarded  as  the  leading  Theologian  of  his  peculiar  school, 
he  has  acquired  a  decisive  influence  on  the  culture  of  a  large  class  who  regard  him  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  esteem,  veneration,  and  gratitude.  He  has  restored  Christian  ethics  to 
their  proper  place  in  a  system  of  Theology,  and  thus  it  possesses  a  merit  of  the  highest 
order,  which  distinguishes  it  to  its  advantage  above  all  other  systems  which  have  been 
produced  for  two  centuries.  This  is  the  incomparable  merit  of  his  system,  on  account 
of  which  it  stands  prominently  out.  from  all  its  rivals.  He  demonstrates  the  close  and 
indissoluble  connexion  which  unites  Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  ethics  on  the 
basis  of  union  to  Christ  and  of  self-surrender  to  him.  In  no  system  of  Theology,  not 
even  in  the  incomparable  institutes  of  Calvin,  is  anything  to  be  found  so  comprehensive  as 
the  healthy,  broad,  and  buoyant,  and  energetic  delineation  of  Christian  life  which  Nitzsch 
has  given.  We  must  candidly  confess  that  we  know  nothing  finer  in  the  whole  compass 
of  systematic  Theology  than"  this  department  of  his  work.  Though  embosomed  in  a 
system  of  so  mucli  erudition,  his  delineation  of  the  Christian  life  possesses  the  rare 
merit  of  being  more  practical  and  full,  more  minute  and  extensive,  more  clear,  accurate, 
and  fresh,  than  is  almost  ever  heard  in  the  most  popular  enforcement  of  the  subject  from 
the  pulpits  of  tills  country.  The  introduction  of  this  element,  which  is  peculiarly  his 
own,  and  in  which  he  has  obviously  bestowed  his  strength,  will  be  read,  we  think,  with 
no  less  surprise  than  delight.  Both  in  compass  and  detail,  as  well  as  in  the  biblical 
tone  with  which  it  is  replete,  it  is  a  masterpiece."— i^rec  Church  Magazine. 
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